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This book provides the reader with a current accounting of the role of women in a variety 
of northern subsistence and industrial fisheries, both aboriginal and non-aboriginal, rural- 
and urban-based, in Alaska, Arctic Canada, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. Fishing often 
makes an important contribution to food security in northern regions, where agriculture 
is impossible or marginal at best, as well providing important occupational and economic 
diversification in small and often remote communities. In such locations the high cost and 
often low nutritional value of imported foods can be offset by fishing, hunting and gath- 
ering activities that contribute significantly to peoples’ socio-economic circumstances 
and health. Indeed, these health benefits may extend beyond peoples’ physical health 
alone, because customary food production, distribution, consumption and enjoyment 
sustains peoples’ connection to their environment in meaningful ways that enrich their 
mental well-being and the integrity and vitality of their communities. 

In some societies, fishing is regarded as womens’ work, but in far more cases fishing 
is considered to be mens’ work. The authors draw attention to the generally under-recog- 
nized role of women in fisheries’ harvesting and formal decision-making. The conven- 
tional recognition of the primary role of men in fish harvesting often results in mens’ 
knowledge being the principal (or only) source of important local knowledge consid- 
ered by fisheries’ managers and decision-makers. The resulting under-representation 
of womens’ knowledge may compromise the quality of management decision-making, 
suggesting the desirability of including knowledge obtained by women more especially 
during the processing and food-preparation phases of product use. 

However, changes associated with modernization affect all societies, and even the 
strictly-gendered roles of men and women engaged in fishing similarly change. Never- 
theless, in situations where customary food production, sharing and consumption remain 
highly valued for a variety of culturally-important reasons, the likelihood remains high 
that fishing, in one form or another, will almost certainly persist—even as changes 
continue to modify the manner, frequency and strictly economic importance of fishery 
practices in these societies. 

This volume draws attention to the need for a more critical understanding of the 
emphasis often placed on hunting and associated male dominance in food production in 
northern societies. Whereas the representation of men as hunters (and fishers) and women 
as gatherers and food-preparers is all too commonly encountered in the literature, this 
collection of studies argues that fishing as an activity may be much more ambiguous and 
nuanced than previously considered, and increasingly so as modernization further alters 
customary social roles and attitudes. 

Today (and almost certainly continuing into the future), the occupational opportuni- 
ties available to more highly-educated rural residents offer a wider range of choices with 
respect to work, place of residence, and lifestyle, suggesting that it is unwise to seek 
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to predict how the changing roles of women in fisheries will appear in the future. This 
volume tests a number of assumptions and prior conclusions in respect to gender and 
fisheries, and indeed, of gender relations more generally, and in so doing provides useful 
information and insights that inform current understandings of these northern societies 
and social identities, as well as very likely stimulating future research. 


Milton M.R. Freeman 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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That women are actively engaged in fisheries work around the world is without question. 
From crabmeat processors in Tabasco, Mexico to fish traders in Lake Victoria, Tanzania 
to participants in the shrimp aquaculture industry in coastal states of India, women are 
significantly involved in fisheries both directly and indirectly (Munk-Madsen 1998; 
Newell and Ommer 1999; Kumar 2004; Ahmed 2005; Neis et al. 2005). This degree of 
participation is reflected in the vast array of ongoing community-based, fisheries projects 
and the development of relevant programs and policies that are currently being conducted 
internationally. 

In Europe, the AKTEA!' European Network: Women in Fisheries and Aquaculture 
was initiated in 2005 to recognize women’s contributions to fisheries; to increase the visi- 
bility of women’s roles in fisheries; to participate in decision-making on matters affecting 
women’s roles; to exchange ideas and experiences and to work towards the political 
and institutional acceptance of women’s organizations in fisheries. Primarily focusing 
on Western Europe, AKTEA also coordinates conferences that enable academics, politi- 
cians and fishers to share experiences. In its Green Paper on the Future of the Common 
Fisheries Policy published in 2001, the European Commission acknowledged the need 
for the Union to ensure that the role played by women in the fisheries sector be recog- 
nized and enhanced. Extensive research has been supported by the European Union 
including a major 2002 study on the role of women in fisheries in thirteen European 
countries. Following the acceptance of this report, Member States in the European Parlia- 
ment adopted a resolution on “women’s networks: fishing, farming and diversification” 
committing to launching “the necessary actions to secure greater legal and social recogni- 
tion of the work of women in the fisheries sector.”” The International Collective in Support 
of Fishworkers (ICFS) with offices located in Belgium and India draws its mandate from 
the International Conference of Fisheries and their Supporters (ICFWS) held in Rome in 
1984. It is an international non-governmental organization that works toward the estab- 
lishment of equitable and sustainable fisheries particularly in the small-scale, artisanal 
fisheries. It implemented the Women in Fisheries program that supports research and 
policy development and publishes reports, monographs and other publications on women 
in fisheries (including Yemaya the ICSF Newsletter on Gender). In 1977, the WorldFish 
Center (a research centre associated with the Consultative Group on International Agri- 
cultural Research) was formed to focus on living aquatic resources in the developing 
world. The Center hosts the biennial World Fisheries Forum which includes a Gender and 
Fisheries component attracting international participants. This symposium “recognized 


' Jn Greek mythology, Aktea is one of the nereids or sea nymphs who stayed close to the shore. 


2 Resolution (2004/2263(INI) was adopted on December 15, 2005. The full text is available at 
http://www.europarl.eu.int 
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the breadth and depth of changes needed to create a gender-sensitive fisheries sector and 
make real improvements in the lives of those involved” (Williams et al. 2006:3). In North 
America, sustained, long-term programs and organizations focusing on women and fish- 
eries have not been as well-established or have formed to address a particular issue and 
then disbanded. For example, following the collapse of the cod fisheries in the late 1980s 
and the subsequent closure of those fisheries in Atlantic Canada, a variety of groups 
including Women’s FishNet formed throughout the region to give women a greater voice 
in decision-making and a forum to respond to the introduction of an unpopular compen- 
sation package through linking with other groups facing similar issues. Spearheaded by 
researchers at Memorial University of Newfoundland and Labrador in Canada, this group 
has now broadened its focus to address related community and health issues. Despite the 
success of these organizations and initiatives, to date no group exists or has been created 
that addresses the regional needs of women involved in fisheries across the circumpolar 
north. Some women in this region belong to groups such as AKTEA or Women’s FishNet 
while others may have specific issues addressed through women’s organizations such as 
Femina Borealis in northern Europe. 

An extensive literature exists that documents the contributions of women and men 
in fisheries, and research on gender relations in fisheries has dramatically expanded 
since the late 1970s (Porter 1985; Bavington et al. 2004; Grzetic 2004; Neis et al. 2005). 
In the circumpolar north, this literature has been dominated by Norwegian, Canadian, 
Icelandic and American scholars, some of whom are represented in these pages. Earlier 
work focused on women’s involvement in, and contributions to, fishery-based house- 
holds and communities (Munk-Madsen and Larsen 1989; Nadel-Klein and Davis 1988; 
Gerard 1995) as well as on the gendered division of labour. More recent literature adopts 
a gender-based analysis of the linkages between fisheries and globalization including how 
industrial restructuring relates to international markets and changing dynamics in local 
communities (Power 2005). According to MacDonald: 


Fisheries have long provided interesting vantage points from which to explore 
processes of capital accumulation and relations of class and gender. The 
community basis of most fisheries highlights relationships that might otherwise 
be lost in a more geographically dispersed industry. Interactions between the 
gender division of labour in wage work, family production and domestic work 
are more visible in a context where household members are integrated in one 
way or another into the same industry...Linking the experiences of fisheries 
communities worldwide will contribute to an understanding of globalization in 
general, its gendered nature and its failure as a basis for sustainable development 
in human or ecological terms (2005:18). 


The gender and fisheries literature has primarily focused on community or nation- 
specific studies and this has resulted in a significant gap in research on areas including 
the Arctic. Why is adopting a regional approach to research on the roles and experiences 
of women in fisheries relevant or even necessary? A regional approach facilitates the 
comparing and contrasting of experiences across geopolitical boundaries. In the case of 
the circumpolar North, this is critical in regards to the experiences of Indigenous peoples 
in general, and Indigenous women in particular. It is clear that in any country with a 
significant Indigenous population, national comparisons between Indigenous and non- 
Indigenous peoples is meaningless. Statistics regarding health, education, income level 
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and unemploment, amongst other factors, vary significantly. While each Indigenous group 
represents a separate nation and identity, it can be argued that sharing common cultural 
values, similar attitudes toward natural resources (including fisheries) and the challenges 
of navigating between traditional and Western-based knowledge systems, would be far 
more valuable. This is evident in the chapters that follow. 

Contributors to the book were solicited through academic institutions throughout 
the Circumpolar North; Indigenous organizations, various relevant listservers addressing 
fisheries and/or Arctic issues and professional contacts. Although Indigenous involve- 
ment was strongly encouraged, few Indigenous individuals submitted manuscripts. All 
contributors were affiliated with universities or research institutes at the time of submis- 
sion and the book primarily reflects these interests. 

The first section of the volume focuses on gendered participation in subsistence and 
commercial activities related to the fisheries, including case studies from Nunavut in 
Canada, Alaska in the United States, and Iceland. Both Reedy-Maschner, and Mulle and 
Anahita investigate the roles of Indigenous women in Alaska. In ‘Chercher les Poissons,’ 
Reedy-Maschner explores how the sexual division of labour influences fishing practices 
and relationships both at sea and in Aleut coastal communities. Mulle and Anahita’s 
chapter, entitled, ‘Without Fish, we Would no Longer Exist,’ addresses shifting patterns 
in the involvement of urban Native women Southeast Alaska in contemporary subsis- 
tence activities. Tyrrell and Shannon examine two different aspects of Inuit women’s 
economic participation in fisheries in Nunavut. In ‘It Used to be Women’s Work: Gender 
and Subsistence Fishing on the Hudson Bay Coast,’ Tyrrell considers gendered percep- 
tions regarding the Arctic char fishery while in “Everyone Goes Fishing: Gender and 
Procurement in the Canadian Arctic,” Shannon focuses on differing participation of 
community members in fishing derbies as examples of vital procurement activities. 
In ‘Are Living Fish Better Than Dead Fillets? The invisibility and power of Icelandic 
women in aquaculture and the fishery economy,’ Karlsdottir presents women’s views 
on fisheries with an emphasis on gender and regional development. The last chapter of 
the first section, ‘Gender, Knowledge and Environmental Change Related to Humpback 
Whitefish in Interior Alaska,’ by Robinson, Morrow and Northway, investigates gendered 
knowledge in fisheries in the eastern interior of Alaska and how ongoing environmental 
change necessitates that the differing knowledge(s) of both women and men are critical 
for the sustainable management of natural resources. 

The second section of the volume presents case studies in Norway, Sweden and 
Canada that explore differing governance practices. Gerrard’s chapter, ‘“I Have Always 
Wanted to go Fishing”: Challenging Gender and Gender Perceptions in the Quota- 
Oriented Small-Scale Fishery of Finnmark, Norway,’ applies a gender-based analysis to 
the impact of the quota system and other contemporary Norwegian fisheries policies on 
fishers in Finnmark, Norway. Two other chapters in this section focus on Sami fisheries 
in northern Norway. Helander-Renvall explores how Sea Sami women reclaimed power 
within the fisheries sector despite marginalization by Norwegian fisheries policies. In 
‘Women in Sami Fisheries in Norway—Positions and Policies,’ Angell considers Sami 
women’s shifting involvement in fisheries due to the support and involvement of the Sami 
Parliament. Uden’s chapter entitled ‘Gender, Equality and Governance in Arctic Swedish 
Fisheries and Reindeer Herding’ is a comparative study regarding governance issues 
affecting Swedish women in both fisheries and reindeer herding. Kafarowski reviews 
Inuit women’s access to and participation in decision-making processes in fisheries in 
Nunavut, Canada. The concluding chapter of the book, ‘Gender, Human Security and 
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Northern Fisheries,’ by Hoogenson, provides a preliminary exploration of the relevance 
of the human security concept to gender and fisheries. 
The editor acknowledges and thanks each contributor for her commitment to this project. 


Joanna Kafarowski 
Editor 
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SECTION ONE 


GENDERED PARTICIPATION IN 
SUBSISTENCE AND 
COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 


C H A PT E R O N E 


Chercher Les Poissons: Gender Roles in an 
Aleut Indigenous Commercial Economy 


Katherine Reedy-Maschner 


Abstract: The term ‘fisher,’ used to include women when describing fishing occupations, 
is gaining popularity; but this trend of pushing women into a broader category with men, 
even where a strong sexual division of labour remains, obscures actual practices and 
relationships. In an Alaskan Native coastal society where subsistence and commercial 
fishing practices are combined, Aleut women inhabit the roles of fishermen, fishermen’s 
wives, mothers, daughters, or girlfriends with pride, and are variably involved in fishing, 
processing, politics, business and family life. As men dominate the fishing arena, women 
fulfill crucial roles on land as they partially dictate sharing patterns which determine sub- 
sistence harvests, and as they choose mates which affirm male status roles. Their choices 
speak volumes, shaping dynamics on the water and in the communities. This is ever more 
apparent if we follow the fish from catch to pantry to table. The identity of being Aleut is 
tied to fishing, which is most visibly practised by men, but it is the behaviours and atten- 
tions of women that give the whole system its meaning. 


Introduction 


Research on women in fishing economies (e.g., Chapman 1987; Ellis 1977; King 1992- 
1993; Nadel-Klein and Davis 1988; Nadel-Klein 2003; Sinclair and Felt 1992; Skap- 
tadottir 1996) or in industrialized commercial fishing (e.g., Allison et al. 1989; Binkley 
and Thiessen 1988; Fields 1997; Fricke 1973; Thiessen et al. 1992) emphasize women’s 
participation as challenging the stereotypical image of this male-dominated arena of rug- 
ged individualists. This literature promotes gender equality or equal participation at sea, 
and yet we cannot assume that equality is the goal for all women. In fact, a focus on 
gender equality may obscure an examination of the equal representation of men’s and 
women’s roles in fishing. Further, most works on commercial fishing in Northwestern 
North America and Alaska neglect indigenous women, even though they share in Alas- 
ka’s largest industry. 

In coastal communities and (more often) in circles distant from fishing communities, 
the term ‘fisher’ has entered the social and political jargon as more politically correct 
and gender-inclusive. Many women who fish reject this term (Allison et al. 1989; Fields 
1997) and many Alaskan fishermen, understand a ‘fisher’ to be a “furry animal related to 
the marten” (Lord 1997:xi). Neutering ‘fishermen’ for these women/writers/fishermen is 
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considered to be largely irrelevant since fishing is most certainly a male-dominated, male- 
centred way of life. Aleuts only use the term ‘fisherman,’ and it is understood that this 
includes women who fish. Aleutian commercial fishing is a male-driven cultural system 
within which status structures shape individual and community identity and underpin 
social relations (Reedy-Maschner 2004). Both men’s and women’s roles are complex 
and variously experienced and are very much tied to fishing. Simply put, Aleut men and 
women do not have, nor do they want, equality in fishing. 

This chapter seeks to strengthen the roles of men and women through the case of 
Aleut sea fishermen. Through presenting a history of economic and social relations in 
Aleut society I will show how the changing roles of men have shaped women’s roles, 
and that women are often proactive in driving these changes. I will demonstrate that 
one must follow the fish, ‘chercher les poissons,’ in order to understand the nature of 
these relationships in the modern context. Almost every fish passes from men’s hands 
through women’s hands into extensive networks of sharing, and tracing the fish from 
catch to pantry to stomach reveals key aspects of Aleut gender relations and cultural 
obligations. 

Over the past several decades, feminist anthropologists have led ongoing debates 
over models of dominance versus complementary roles between men and women. They 
reacted to a dearth of women’s lives being expressed in ethnography and theory and 
examined women through many disparate experiences and cultural meanings (Sacks 
1983; Leacock 1981; MacCormack and Strathern 1981; Ortner 1974; Rosaldo and Lam- 
phere 1974). These anthropologists focused more heavily on the cultural constructions 
of biological understandings of male and female than I am comfortable with, but they 
added historical, racial, class-based, economic and political dimensions to gender rela- 
tions. Cross-culturally, men are frequently in the public sphere and women in the private 
sphere, but this does not always privilege one role as dominant over or subservient to 
another. A few studies have challenged the perceived universal ideology of male domi- 
nance, finding instead that social systems of prestige emphasize personal autonomy and 
egalitarianism for all men and women, creating an ideology of gender equality (e.g., Lep- 
owsky 1993; see also Brettell and Sargent 2000; Leacock 1981; Sacks 1979). For many 
societies, models of gender complementarity have surfaced, since women often feed the 
family on a regular basis while the men have varying degrees of success in hunting, and 
the hunted meat is brought into the domestic space where it is prepared and shared. For 
example, in her work with Ifupiat whalers, Bodenhorn (1990) argues that since wives 
ritually attract the animals, they are regarded as hunters in an interdependent relationship 
with their husbands. 

Analyses of gender roles often focus on either subsistence or commercial econo- 
mies and dichotomies of domestic vs. public take centre stage for each. In fishing societ- 
ies, especially where fishing is industrialized, there is often a strong sexual division of 
labour even though women’s roles and social status in fishing communities are highly 
variable (Acheson 1981; Ellis 1977; Nadel-Klein 2003). Nadel-Klein and Davis (1988) 
note that the distinction between subsistence and commercial fisheries has very different 
consequences in relation to women’s participation. The literature on women’s roles is far 
richer regarding women’s subsistence contributions, and Nadel-Klein and Davis assert 
that while there are many passing references to women fishing commercially, or more 
often as fish processors and marketers, these lack any meaningful analyses. Women’s 
roles have also been considered to be undermined by capitalist development, which is 
said to technologically and socially discriminate against women. This pushes women into 
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subsistence production for the family while men become wage earners. This can some- 
times remove both men and women from the home (Moore 1988). 

The Aleut present an interesting case for these gender models. In the first instance, the 
“penetration of capitalism into subsistence economies” (Moore 1988:74) was embraced 
by the Aleut population, a conscious choice for participation by people who recognized 
its potential as the key to their collective survival, even though it is not an easy indus- 
try and policy changes have had uneven consequences for the villagers. Further, Aleut 
society has a commercial—subsistence orientation in which there is no tidy distinction 
between where commercial activities end and subsistence activities begin, or vice versa. 
This has profound significance when it comes to defining Aleut social organization and 
placing it within the broader literature on fishing societies. A great deal of hunter-gatherer 
literature emphasizes that, while these societies may engage in commercial activities, 
cash is often converted back into purchasing equipment for subsistence pursuits and thus, 
subsistence is paramount (e.g., Bodenhorn 1989; Fienup-Riordan 2000; Goldsmith 1979; 
Rasing 1994). The Aleut, on the other hand, pour their cash income back into commercial 
pursuits, which are performed jointly with subsistence harvesting, a practice which also 
amounts to the enhancement of the status symbols of fishing vessels. Many Aleut women 
are also wage earners, who sometimes provide alternative incomes supplementing their 
husbands’ income when fishing is disappointing. Aleut women may also hold crucial 
village-based jobs in government, economic planning and policy formation that maintain 
fisheries practices. The ‘universal’ male nature of political power is thus diffused by divi- 
sions between the land and sea, women and men. 

Although decades old and critiqued many times, Ortner and Whitehead’s (1981) 
work develops what is perhaps the most useful model through which to examine Aleut 
social relations. Even though they relegate biology and reproductive anatomy to mere 
symbols and cultural constructs, they contend that men and women are products of social 
and cultural processes, and that identity is often linked to gendered symbols or practices 
(MacCormack and Strathern 1981). Through the notion of ‘prestige structures,’ which 
they assert are the combined culturally salient sets of positions and the mechanisms 
in which to arrive at those positions, they show how prestige structures shape cultural 
notions of gender and sexuality. In the process of ‘becoming’ (in this case, for example, a 
fisherman), there are criteria that one must fulfill, which then alter his or her perceptions 
of self and society. Ortner and Whitehead outline how masculine ideals are constructed 
as Llewelyn-Davies shows that Maasai men transform themselves from ‘propertyless to 
propertied’ by gaining wives and cattle, further glamorized through ritual, which sets a 
standard of masculinity towards which all men strive (Llewelyn-Davies 1981; Ortner and 
Whitehead 1981:5). In a survey of ‘brideservice’ societies, Collier and Rosaldo found 
that “men are glorified as hunters and killers, but women are not by that fact glorified 
as mothers and ‘lifegivers’” (Collier and Rosaldo 1981; Ortner and Whitehead 1981:6). 
These cases show that men are often defined by prestige categories that have little to do 
with women, but women’s roles are often centred around men, yet do not form comple- 
mentary systems. In most hunter-gatherer societies, hunting is often the major source of 
male prestige, and men define themselves by their skill as hunters (e.g., Fienup-Riordan 
1983; Lee 1993; Lee and DeVore 1968; Radcliffe-Brown 1922). The central activity of 
the Aleut is male-oriented and female activities support those of the males. Thus, pres- 
tige structures and supporting ideologies can provide the motivation and explanation for 
behaviour. Status, prestige, kinship and marriage organizations are critical to understand- 
ing gender constructions. Women and men have different status structures where different 
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forms of masculinity and femininity are locally constructed, which are then variously 
valued and expressed within the culture. 

Most Aleut women do not fish on a regular basis, but women are essential to main- 
taining rights of access in the outward political arena. The Aleut are a marginalized 
people within the non-Native and Alaska Native communities and they fish the most 
controversial salmon fishery in the state. This fishery has been treated as non-traditional, 
fished almost exclusively by seasonal transients from Washington, in media and on 
political stages (Gay ADN 2/26/2004, 3/2/2004, 4/28/2004; Hensel 1996:169-172; John- 
son 1997:6; Knowles 2000a, 2000b; Loy ADN 1/31/2001, 2/2/2001, 1/13/2002; Ruskin 
ADN 7/20/2000). It is considered expendable by the majority of residents of the state 
because it is a mixed stock intercept fishery in which commercially harvested fish are 
bound for rivers in western Alaska and Asia and the primarily subsistence-based societ- 
ies residing there. Aleuts define themselves as commercial fishermen (with subsistence 
as a vital part of that) and they engage fully in the market economy. This has contributed 
to their misrepresentation within Alaska because Aleuts are often perceived as not ‘act- 
ing Native’ (Reedy-Maschner 2004). This requires constant political engagement with 
resource managers and politicians, and women conduct much of this work. Women man- 
age family businesses, the household, the processing and storage of fish and game and 
they often hold land-based jobs to supplement the family income in lean years. They have 
also created economic development schemes to market local salmon. Here, I emphasize 
through examples that, while men fish, own boats and permits, manage crews and bring 
to shore the fish and the prestige attached to these practices, none of this would be suc- 
cessful without the local—global efforts of women and their affirmation of men’s status, 
which, in turn, affirms their own. Men understand this, but take it for granted. Therefore, 
Aleut men’s and women’s roles can best be defined as variable in which some relation- 
ships can be considered male-dominant, and some can be considered complementary, but 
most often, relationships and divisions of labour cannot be clearly delineated. Women 
can and do fish and hunt, men can and do process fish and game, and both manage house- 
holds, businesses, and politics. 


The Aleut Hunter-Gatherer-Fisherman 


The Aleut of the lower Alaska Peninsula, Aleutian Islands and Pribilof Islands are a 
commercial fishing society which engages simultaneously in for-profit enterprises in 
fisheries and subsistence harvesting of wild fish and game. The majority of Aleut families 
rely on the sea for a living as commercial seiners, gillnetters, longliners, trawlers and pot 
fishermen. An archaeological record reveals their 10,000-year relationship to a marine 
ecosystem (Dumond 1987; Laughlin 1963, 1980; Laughlin and Aigner 1975; Maschner 
et al. 1997; Maschner 1999a, b, 2000; Maschner and Hoffman 2003; McCartney 1984) 
to which the living Aleut link their maritime sociocultural identity. Today, there are 13 
communities in the Aleutian and Pribilof Islands.' This chapter focuses on the Aleut of 
the lower Alaska Peninsula/Eastern Aleutian Islands region who reside in the villages 
of False Pass, King Cove, Sand Point, and Nelson Lagoon. Collectively, these villages 


' Combined, these have a total population of approximately 3,500. Many Aleuts also reside in 
Anchorage (Morgan 1976) as well as the Pacific Northwest, where approximately 600 Aleuts 
live in Washington and Oregon and are members of the Northwest Aleut Association. 
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have a permanent population of 1,891 of which approximately 70% are Native Aleut 
(Census 2000). This population increases three-fold during peak fishing seasons. Com- 
mercial fishing occurs virtually year-round with salmon fished in the summer, crab in the 
fall and winter, cod and pollock in the winter, halibut in winter and spring, and herring in 
the spring. Aleut fishermen dominate the local salmon fleets, fishing in regional waters 
designated as ‘Area M’ by the Alaska Board of Fisheries. 
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Figure 1. Aleutian villages and Area M.? 


Although the Aleut are considered to be a hunter-gatherer society, they defy domi- 
nant definitions of hunter-gatherer peoples, which a large literature has tended to place 
outside global economic, political and social processes (debated in Burch and Ellanna 
1994; Kelly 1995; Leacock and Lee 1982; Myers 1988). Although they have lived in 
their Native homeland for millennia, the Aleut are western and industrialized with both 
autonomous and government-dependent political and economic status. Villages are kin- 
based, yet foreign-owned canneries and white fishermen are ever-present. These Aleut are 
wealthy relative to most North American and global indigenous peoples (and many earn 
more than university professors). For example, the median household income in King 
Cove was averaged at $45,893 for the year 2000 (Census 2000). (However, a fisherman’s 
income depends entirely on the amount of fish caught, the market value, number and 
duration of fishing openings, and regulations affecting fishing). They prefer to eat wild 
fish, caribou, birds and clams, but for any given meal, store-bought pork chops or pizza 
might be on the menu. Few speak the Aleut language and there is no everyday traditional 
dress or adornment, unless you count fishermen’s raingear. Most homes have cable or sat- 
ellite television, and they worry over Iraq and al-Qaeda or muse over television episodes. 

The Aleut have formed a number of non-governmental organizations to develop 
multi-community responses to state, federal, and environmental challenges to their com- 
mercial fisheries. A few Aleut leaders travel to Washington, D.C. on a regular basis, and 
participate in the Arctic Council and other international meetings, to protect their liveli- 
hood. The fisheries are an international enterprise, heavily regulated and policed by state 
and federal bodies, and the Aleut continuously engage with these entities. Fishermen pilot 


2 Area M is the Alaska Board of Fisheries designation for the waters to the North and South of 
the Alaska Peninsula surrounding the villages of Nelson Lagoon, False Pass, King Cove, and 
Sand Point. 
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boats through the dangerous waters of the Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, and yet there is 
a sense that the outside world is potentially more threatening. 

In everyday life, ‘traditional’ ways of living combine fairly seamlessly with the mod- 
em American orientation. The Aleut do not spend much time trying to reconcile two 
worlds; this is simply one world for them, which sometimes is easier to navigate than 
at other times. Commercial fishing is a volatile industry worldwide, with unpredictable 
runs and risky boating conditions ever-present, but the Aleut have extended layers of 
difficulty to deal with. Because of their commercialized life, they are often portrayed 
in both media and politics as non-Native thieves of the fish intended for other Native 
Alaskans. The Anchorage Daily News has published numerous articles that obscure or 
ignore their indigenous identity (e.g., Gay 2004a ,b,c; Loy 2001a, b, 2002; Ruskin 2000). 
Environmentalists challenge the Aleut fisheries each time they campaign to add another 
northern marine species to the Endangered Species List. Fish farms in Chile and Norway 
have displaced traditional Aleut markets for wild Alaska salmon. Thus, the political status 
of their fisheries is contentious, and the Aleut must engage individually and collectively 
with policymakers on a year-round basis in order to continue their livelihood. Fishing is 
a community identity, an Aleut identity. Women participate in the Aleut ‘fishermen’ iden- 
tity, fully entrenched in this fishing society and culture even though some have never even 
pulled a fish out of the water. They keep the local industry alive by attending important 
meetings while their husbands are out at sea. 


Historical Processes: 
Aleut Gender Roles from Traditional Society to Commercialization 


Rank and Power 


Most ethnohistoric writings agree that men’s and women’s roles in traditional Aleutian 
society were sharply defined (Black 1984; Jochelson 1933; Jones 1976; Lantis 1970; 
Liapunova 1996; Townsend 1983; Veniaminov 1984). However, Robert-Lamblin’s paper 
on traditional Aleut women’s roles proposes that an Aleut woman, much more so than an 
Inuit woman, “enjoyed real independence vis-d-vis men because she could at all seasons 
and close to her dwelling secure enough food for her consumption” (1982a:199). Robert- 
Lamblin writes that the environmental constraints of the High Arctic required Inuit men 
and women to conform to rules of labour as interdependent units in order to survive, but 
that the Aleut had more favourable ecological conditions such that women did not always 
‘need’ men to provide for them. If anything, men were perhaps lost without women. In 
one extreme case in 1802, 200 Aleut men died from paralytic shellfish poisoning after 
eating toxic mussels in Peril Strait, Southeast Alaska (Lantis 1984). It was the women 
who tested the shellfish by touching one to their tongue and waiting to see if it went numb 
before eating them and, in their absence, the men did not know that the shellfish were not 
safe to eat.* 

As a ranked society in which hereditary classes of nobles, commoners and slaves 
formed villages, women and men had internal rankings based upon kin organization and 


3 Ecological models of social relations in the High Arctic have been reviewed and challenged 


by Bodenhorn (1990, 1997). 


4 Clams and mussels are now sent to Anchorage for testing each year. 
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family resources (Lantis 1970). Marriage between villages was often with other nobility 
and functioned to form alliances between them, creating power through extensive family 
ties (Townsend 1983; Veniaminov 1840:II, c.f. Lantis 1970). Nobility could simply take 
wives from other men, abduct them from other villages (which often instigated war), or 
demote a wife to slave status depending upon her own position relative to the community 
(Tolstykh in Jochelson 1933:12). Polygamy and polyandry were common among those 
who could afford to care for the additional family members, yet few women had more 
than two husbands and few men had more than two wives, although some of higher rank 
reportedly had more than six wives (Veniaminov 1984). 

Girls were trained to prepare and store fish and game, make clothing and kayak skin 
covers, weave baskets and mats, and collect edible plants; young boys were trained in 
navigation, kayak operation, hunting and warfare (Robert-Lamblin 1982a), and to “endure 
everything possible” while learning survival, military and hunting skills (Veniaminov 
1984:191-192). Robert-Lamblin found evidence that during puberty, menses and child- 
birth, women had great powers to contaminate or influence hunting and fishing success, 
and were generally feared by men (Jochelson 1933; Veniaminov 1984). She believed that 
women controlled the ‘group’s equilibrium’ through these ‘supernatural powers’ and the 
“indirect but conscious «control» that she could exert on hunting activities,” but “the 
fact remains that the predominant role and prestige went to the Aleut hunter as supplier of 
meat, the food held in highest esteem, and skins necessary for clothing” (Robert-Lamblin 
1982a:201; Dall 1870). 


Colonial Shaping of Economic and Social Relations 


The colonization process in the Aleutian Islands, beginning in 1741, was a gendered and 
racialized undertaking. Immediately following the arrival of Russian fur hunters to the 
Aleutians, Aleut men were conscripted as labour, often forcefully removed from their 
villages and taken to prime sea otter and fur seal hunting grounds. Although men came 
to derive high status from these hunts, the activities removed men from their villages and 
they subsequently lost control of their homes and families (Lantis 1970). This exclusively 
male invasion by Russians also seized Aleut wives and daughters for their own gratifi- 
cation, producing a Creole generation. After piecing together a genealogy for an Aleut 
woman in which her female ancestors were Aleut and her male ancestors were all Rus- 
sian and Scandinavian (a product of the turn-of-the-twentieth-century cod industry), she 
asked, “Where did all the Aleut men go?” In combination with disease and a smallpox 
epidemic, which resulted in heavy losses, it is clear that Russians had a huge impact on 
shifting marital patterns. Russian Orthodox priests suppressed polygamy and polyan- 
dry in the early nineteenth century, and they began arranging marriages as they saw fit. 
Arrangements occurred between the same families, for example, two sisters of one vil- 
lage might marry two brothers of another® (Robert-Lamblin 1982b). Nonetheless, almost 
every living Aleut today can trace their ancestors to a Russian, European or Scandinavian 
man and an Aleut woman; thus, it appears that Aleut men simply did not have many 
opportunities to reproduce during this time. Russians pulled out of Alaska en masse after 


° This is still common, although by choice, not arrangement. In King Cove, for example, four 
brothers of one family are married to four sisters from another. 
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the sale of the territory to the United States in 1867, which perhaps tipped the balance 
back in favour of Aleut or Creole men. 


Access to New Industries 


After the American purchase of Alaska in 1867, sea otter hunts continued until they 
reached the brink of extinction, and were eventually outlawed in 1911. The cod industry 
became the new boom (and bust) in the Aleutians in which many Aleut men were suc- 
cessful, and for which there was an influx of Scandinavian fishermen (Shields 2001). The 
advent of the cod industry was followed shortly thereafter by the development of a salmon 
industry, which has been the most consistent North Pacific fishery for the past century. 
Women worked alongside men in salting cod and salmon. Present-day King Cove, False 
Pass, Sand Point, and Nelson Lagoon were established around canneries at the beginning 
of the twentieth century from several nearby villages and dwindling cod stations. Initially, 
the canneries were supplied with company-owned salmon traps, which required little 
labour to operate, and they employed small fleets of fishermen, both outsiders and Aleuts, 
to fish other areas where there were no traps. Aleut men chose to be fishermen instead of 
work in the cannery where there was a steadier income. They leased boats from the can- 
nery or fished by setting nets or beach seining from small skiffs. Canneries also financed 
boat purchases, giving Aleut men a more significant role. When fish traps were outlawed 
in 1959 following a territory-wide fisheries crisis,° fish were required to be caught using 
only boats, which made the canneries solely dependent upon fleets of fishermen. 

From the 1940s to the 1970s, local Aleut women were the main cannery workers, and 
many worked full-time and raised large families simultaneously. When fishing became a 
lucrative business for their husbands, and their identity as fishermen became solidified, 
many of these women retired, although several widows or those women whose husbands 
did not fish full time, stayed on. The labour force shifted toward a staff of largely Filipino, 
Mexican, or American youth and these jobs became seen as less desirable. Women today 
reflect on their cannery work with dignity, but always couch this in a description of how 
much the canneries have changed and how it is no longer a good job. A few young Aleut 
women still work in the canneries, although it is meant to be as temporary as possible. 
Instead, many Aleut women hold jobs in other capacities, which afford them some com- 
munity status, but they are not as valued as fishing jobs community-wide. Still, Aleut 
women maintain a degree of independence from men’s work, and a single mother can 
be very successful within her village through employment opportunities in local political 
organizations. 

As canneries diversified into herring and crab processing, the number of outsider 
fishermen in the region increased, and they tended to have larger, more efficient boats. 
These men were also seen as taking over the salmon fisheries across the state. Following 
statehood in 1959, the proposed solution to outside advantage and overfishing was the 
created exclusive access rights to salmon fishing through the allocation of permits. Lim- 
ited Entry allocated a fixed number of fishing permits per district that were distributed 
to those fishermen who could demonstrate their prior participation in commercial fishing 
and their economic dependency. The plan was an attempt to give power and a sense of 


° Fish traps were located in the path of migrating salmon which were corralled into a pot in the 
centre of the trap. They were then brailed out of the pot and onto a tendering vessel. The state 
built requirements for maintaining adequate escapement into Alaska’s constitution. 
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ownership to local fishermen. While this is true for those Aleut fishermen who received 
permits, this also resulted in the exclusion of many who could not demonstrate their fish- 
ing history and a stratification within the villages based upon levels of access occurred. 
Aleutian fishermen can be divided into those with no access, crew access only, or those 
with permits in one, two or all three set gillnetting, drift gillnetting, and purse seining 
salmon fisheries. Social stratification roughly corresponds to this access such that permit- 
ted fishermen also control the political arenas. 

Limited Entry further circumscribed fishing for future generations. Permits are indi- 
vidually owned, and can be loaned to relatives, inherited, or sold. Typically, permits are 
handed down from fathers to sons. A fisherman may not own more than one permit per 
gear type per fishing area. Aleutian salmon permits have sold recently for tens of thou- 
sands to hundreds of thousands of dollars, although their value rises and declines sharply 
depending on the previous season’s success. Many fishermen used their additional per- 
mits to finance boat purchases, or have sold permits to outsiders in lean years, which has 
again resulted in an increase in non-resident fishermen. This practice is heavily criticized 
by those residents who do not want to lose control of their fisheries (Langdon 1980). 

Thus, access to boats, permits, crew labour, and revenue is controlled by the Lim- 
ited Entry permit plan, but Limited Entry also affects access to other social and political 
resources. Those who are fully within the fishing franchise as captains and their families, 
and those who participate at different levels as crew or in support of fishing, experience 
fishing and life on land quite differently. In this way, the status of being a fisherman is a 
limited resource. Variability in one’s ability to access the fisheries, and especially to attain 
the status of captain, results in societal, financial, and gender inequalities. Relationships 
between members of Aleut communities are analyzed within this framework. 


Gender Relations in a Limited Entry World 


Although Russian expansion resulted in the marginalization of Aleut men with regards 
to marital and social relations, prosperity in fishing in the twentieth century has resulted 
in increased numbers of men in the Aleutians. Every Aleut claims a mixed heritage, and 
Aleut men today dominate their villages, although I hesitate to speculate on the specific 
demographic mechanism for this shift. This shift in demography, combined with con- 
straints placed upon men’s ability to attain the status of fisherman, has created particular 
concerns for modern gender relations. 

The following conversation with men in the King Cove Harbor House, which is a 
men’s gathering space at the harbour’s edge where all important fisheries business and 
gossip is carried out, illustrates some of the difficulties men have faced in a humorous 
way. My husband and I had been talking to a group of fishermen about ethnohistorical 
accounts of Aleut men going on distant raids. One fisherman said of his ancestors: 


Those guys had to paddle all the way to Kodiak, kill a few Eskimos, and then 
paddle all the way back, just to impress women. Today all you need is a big boat. 


These fishermen immediately shifted the conversation from a discussion centred around 
war expeditions to one centred around impressing women. They began describing how 
hard it was to impress women ‘back then’ and how one has to impress women today. 
The primary reason for the war raids, they said, was ‘stealing women.’ One fisherman, 
whose wife is from Kodiak, added with a wink and a chuckle, “We still do that.” In Nel- 
son Lagoon, I was told stories about a living elder who, in the 1950s, travelled down the 
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coast and around the tip of the Alaska Peninsula to Sanak Island in a dory “just to get 
himself a woman,” and another man who never made it to Sanak but got ‘weathered in’ 
at False Pass, and there, he “found one that would do.” Marriageable women appear to 
have been scarce resources, and men travelled great distances to find wives. Ethnohis- 
torical accounts coincide with these modern stories. In the past, Aleut men raided other 
Aleut villages as well as distant villages in Bristol Bay and Kodiak and captured women 
for themselves (Golder 1963a; Townsend 1980, 1983; Veniaminov 1984). The Aleut also 
have stories of men fighting, performing feats of strength, and maintaining the status of a 
great hunter in order to win wives (Dall 1870; Golder 1963b). 

Access to and skills in fishing and hunting continue to be the primary concerns for 
Aleut males. To impress women and each other, fishermen exaggerate the sizes of their 
catches, their bravery in dangerous boating conditions, daring rescues, and how they have 
outsmarted Fish and Game authorities. Wealth from fishing adds to their overall sense 
of prestige, yet the wealth is poured back into vessel upgrades or top of the line equip- 
ment, which enhances these symbols of empowerment. Despite the number of wealthy, 
outside fishermen in the region, Aleut women prefer to marry or partner with Aleut men, 
but they seek out men who meet prestige criteria in relation to fishing, or sons of estab- 
lished fishermen who are guaranteed a future in the industry (add to this the claim of 
several young women who insisted that Aleut men are very well endowed). Although 
non-Aleut husbands and wives from Anchorage or outside of Alaska are found in all vil- 
lages, their mating preferences are markedly different from some parts of Native Alaska 
where women are increasingly marrying non-Native men and leaving the villages (Fie- 
nup-Riordan 1990; Hamilton and Seyfrit 1994a, b). Fishing, then, is necessary for male 
survival in terms of negotiating their place in the hierarchy of fishing, demonstrating their 
skills, and attracting women. The very first detail one woman proudly announced to me 
in describing her new boyfriend was, “Kate, you won’t believe it! He owns four boats!” 

Demographically, the Aleutians East Borough has the highest percentage of men and 
boys relative to women and girls in the State of Alaska. In an overall population of 2,697 
people, 64.9% are male and only 35.1% are female (Census 2000). Transient fishermen 
tip the scales even further with each fishing season. For the four villages examined here 
(n=1891), 60.3% are male and 39.7% are female. For men and women 18 and older 
(n=1480), 62.8% are men and 37.2% are women (Census 2000). This excess of men and 
shortage of women has exaggerated factors affecting gender relations and the prestige 
structures of men and women. There are more men than available female partners, more 
men than there are fishing permits, more men than there are crewing opportunities, and 
more men than there are non-fishing wage jobs. From the women’s perspective, there is 
a scarcity of the ‘right kind of man’ for them to marry (although this does not preclude 
sexual relationships). Knowing the uncertainties of fishing, a few stated that they intend 
to marry outside the villages and move away. Several women seek out transient white 
fishermen because they are “related to everyone in town!” For young men, it is more 
difficult to bring non-local women to the village and persuade them to stay, so they can 
be torn between finding a mate or staying in the village to fish. In 2000, the ratio of men 
to women over the age of 18 was 1.69:1. Thus, there are shortages all around. There are 
fewer women relative to men, but there are also relatively fewer sought-after choices for 
women. Thus, the Native preference, coupled with the women’s preference for fishermen, 
can generate difficulties and frustrations between men and women. 
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Subsistence and Commercial Fishing 


The most distinguishing feature of Aleut subsistence practices is how closely they are 
linked to commercial fishing. The locations of villages do not provide easy access to 
a broad range of foods, and although the beaches and uplands are hunted, the volume 
comes from travel aboard commercial vessels. Subsistence collecting, harvesting, hunt- 
ing and eating is a daily affair for all Aleuts. Subsistence is locally called ‘home pack,’ 
which covers every fish, bird, intertidal or land species processed and consumed. Most 
hunting parties for terrestrial species such as caribou or geese consist of men or teen- 
age boys roaring out of town on 4-wheelers in full camouflauge with guns strapped to 
their backs, legal seasons be damned. Women can more typically be found scouring the 
beaches for bidarkis (black katy chitons), sea urchins, and clams. As one woman often 
said looking out her window at the beach, “There’s bidarkis smiling at us down there.” 
Women usually are not part of the acquisition of fish and game or the primary butchering 
of waterfowl and game, but they do most of the processing and storing and teach these 
skills to their children. In calm seas, skiff-loads of families will head to nearby bays or to 
the outer islands to collect food. Wives may accompany their husbands fishing in order to 
collect along the beaches, but men will also collect on the beaches during fishing down- 
time in the absence of women. Collecting is not considered ‘women’s work’ but is usu- 
ally performed by women. The usual schedule of seasonal subsistence and commercial 
harvests is depicted in Figure 3, but is subject to yearly changes depending on regulations 
or species availability. 

Women might fish for other fish species off the docks or in the creeks, but most fish 
for home use (primarily salmon, halibut, cod, crab) are taken from commercial catches 
using commercial gear by the captain and crew. Sockeye and king salmon are the pre- 
ferred fish, and are usually stored in greater quantities, but can only be caught at sea. 
Almost all king salmon are kept for subsistence because the price offered by the canneries 
is often low (average was $.25/pound in 2002 for each cannery) and Aleut women would 
rather eat them. Fish are delivered to the cannery by individual boats or tenders and pro- 
cessed there, such that shore labour for salting or drying fish, often performed by women 
prior to canneries and the fresh fish market, is no longer in practice. Subsistence fish are 
separated out on a net-by-net basis at the discretion of the captain and kept in seawater 
until the fish can be taken home or delivered to those intended. 

Alternatively, fishermen can bag the salmon while out on their boats and send them 
back to town with the tenders, which are the large boats that move fish and supplies from 
the fishing grounds to the cannery. The tendermen leave the fish in metal containers on the 
fish docks and radio to those for whom the fish are intended. Someone then picks them 
up to take home or delivers them. In Nelson Lagoon, individual fishermen always bring 
in fish since the cannery is located across the bay from the village. 


Women in Fishing, Women and Fishing 

As [have stated, fishing is a decidedly male activity, but women’s knowledge of fishing 
practices and requirements surrounding these practices is extensive, though they may 
only occasionally step aboard a boat or fish themselves. Women crew on a few boats; if 
they do not regularly fish, they can fill roles as crew on a moment’s notice if a crew mem- 
ber quits, gets fired, or is injured. With men gone fishing for extended periods of time, 
women manage the home, assume the primary parenting responsibilities, work in politics, 
or perform other community duties. Men fill jobs at the harbour as an extension of the 
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Figure 3. Partial genealogy illustrating an Aleut family fishing corporation. 


fishermen’s sector. Men maintain some independence from household duties, but they 
must also get along with other men on a cramped boat for long periods of time, and cook 
and clean for themselves. When a woman is on board, she is not automatically expected 
to cook for the crew. 

As Robert-Lamblin outlined (1982a), in the past, ‘female pollution’ was a concern 
in matters of fishing. Until relatively recently, menstruating women were prohibited from 
walking the beaches because they were believed to have the power to deflect fish. One 
woman told me that just twenty years ago her father forbade his wife and daughters from 
coming aboard his boat because it would ‘jinx it,’ and he would only take them on the boat 
on the last day of the fishing season. But later in life, after he had suffered some health 
problems, his wife began fishing with him so she could keep watch on his condition and 
radio for help if necessary. Thus, women were forbidden on boats until more pragmatic 
considerations outweighed the dangers that women represented on board. Today, there is 
no lasting belief that women are polluting and there is no institutionalized segregation, 
but they still experience difficulties surrounding gender. There are no women captains 
in these Aleut fleets, however, women do fish as fishermen, not as ‘women fishermen’ 
(Allison 1988:231). On board, they function in multiple capacities: as skiffman, cook, 
deckhand, among many roles. A woman is usually linked to the captain as family or part- 
ner; if she is not, it is still assumed by the community that she must be. 

Many vessels are named after women in the villages, and women feel connections to 
the boats because of this. One young woman, whose father’s boat carries her name, felt 
responsible and even embarrassed if something went wrong with the boat, and pride if 
something went right. She became half-owner of the boat after her parents divorced, and 
would curse the “piece of shit Volvo engine” in one breath, and brag in another, buying 
drinks all around at the bar if her boat was the highliner (the fisherman with the largest 
catch) for an opener. 
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Becoming a Fisherman 


Limited Entry bestowed permanent fishermen’s status on a select number of fishermen 
in the 1970s, and their descendants have benefited. Becoming a captain is extremely dif- 
ficult if one stands outside of this legacy because of the skyrocketing costs of buying into 
fishing. Sometimes it can come with ownership of a boat but no permit or, more easily, 
ownership of a permit through transfer (even temporary transfer) but not the boat. This 
means that the fisherman must find a partner, and also split his profits with that partner. 
Captaincy can also come ‘empty handed’ such that a fisherman may run a boat holding 
a permit through temporary transfer, but both the permit owner and the boat owner take 
unknown percentages of his overall income. These can develop into situations in which 
the captain could ‘prove himself’ and gain more permanence in his arrangement with 
the boat/permit owners, although it is rare that one can work his way into inheritance 
of a fishing operation outside of family. In a few cases, crew hires have taken the form 
of a groom service, where a man will crew for his prospective/actual father-in-law, or a 
permit transfer might take the form of a bride price and be given to the young man as a 
symbolic dowry. 

In 2003, most of the salmon fishing openers coincided with terrible wind and rain- 
storms. On one seiner, a 15-year-old girl was crewing for a friend of her mother’s with 
her cousin and his friend. The girl was on a slippery, icy deck, helping to pull the net in, 
and every time the boat rolled to her side, a sea lion leapt up trying to bite her. One crew- 
man had already slipped off the deck and fell overboard earlier that day but thankfully 
was rescued right away. The storm was so severe that most boats quit early and headed 
for the harbour. When she returned, she told her mother the stories, saying, “Mom, I’m 
a fisherman now!” She knew that she had accomplished something momentous and had 
crossed a threshold, earning her the title of fisherman in that one experience. However, 
fishing is certainly not her career choice—she was earning money to attend a basketball 
camp out of state. Her title of fisherman is temporary. After high school, she has plans to 
attend college and most likely will never fish again. For the young men who were fishing 
alongside her, it is a different story altogether. For them, crewing bestows a perpetual 
status, and although they strive to get on more successful boats with highliner captains, 
they can probably never hope to be captains themselves since their fathers do not have 
the assets for them to inherit. 

The opposite of these young men can be found in a case of a young man from a 
prominent family whose father owns a boat and two permits and is often a highliner. His 
father usually hires his permit-less brothers as crew and his son salmon-fished with an 
uncle who had no sons of his own. For him, future opportunities abound from the senior 
males in his family. He is already in a prime position for inheriting an operation from his 
father, and has the skills to run it. Since his father shows no signs of retiring, his uncle 
gave him the opportunity to fish the salmon season using his boat and permit. As captain, 
he organized his crew (which consisted of two friends of his who are in no position to 
inherit) and in the first opener, they were the highliners. Everyone in town was singing 
their praises. Young women began talking about these men, and they took a stronger 
interest in the captain when out at the bars. At the end of a successful season (relative to 
performances of other boats, but still low numbers because of few fish), his uncle, who 
had relocated further out the Aleutian chain, offered to sell him the operation. Thus, he 
had proven his worth to his uncle, father, his crew, the village, and to himself. 
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Being a Fisherman 


Retaining the role of fisherman, once it has been attained, is not an easy task for every- 
one. Through several years of fieldwork, I have witnessed men (and women indirectly) 
raise and lower their standing in the community, changing their entire demeanour, based 
upon newly found or lost participation in fishing. Successful fishermen tend to already 
have, but also require, two things: a reliable crew and a solid marriage. Crews are valu- 
able resources for captains at sea by their skills in fishing and on land by maintaining the 
captains’ status as highliners by doing their boasting for them. 

Almost every highliner or successful fisherman has a relatively stable marriage: he 
can attract a wife more easily but he also needs a wife to be successful. There is evidence 
that the initial distribution of permits, as well as today’s ownership, corresponds to mari- 
tal stability. Husbands and wives will fish together for many reasons, one of which is so 
they do not have to pay a crew. This is especially the case if they still owe on their boat 
or permit, which many of them do. They send their children to stay with non-fishing rela- 
tives (or with the willing anthropologist) if they do not take them on the boat. However, 
staying at home, child rearing, and supporting their husbands are valued activities, and 
women are not pressured to do more than that. Women also act as a kind of reliability 
check for men’s boastings. There is evidence to suggest that men exaggerate the pounds 
of fish caught, and may even tack a few extra feet onto their boat lengths when talking 
to someone they want to impress. One wife laughed over her husband bragging to others 
about his catches, “but I see the fish tickets, so I know better,” she said. 

Long fishing openings also serve as a respite between spouses. When men are gone, 
women and children seem to have more freedom in household duties and in recreation. 
Some spouses fear bad fishing years because of the potential for spousal abuse. In good 
fishing years, there is a good deal of hedonistic behaviour, such that men might have 
been chasing women before, but become more successful in the catch. Men might be 
compelled to travel to Anchorage to party, and consequently cheat on their wives. This 
goes both ways. “Some women pass themselves around when guys are out fishing,” one 
man stated, and I was aware of a few obvious cases of this. At the beginning of crabbing 
seasons, when there is an influx of fishermen touting themselves as highliners, an already 
sexually charged atmosphere is heightened. 

In lean years, a few entire families, or more often just the male heads of house- 
hold, will leave the village in search of employment. Some families reside permanently 
in Anchorage and return to the villages to fish and catch up with family. Occasionally, 
divorced couples with children will find the father leaving the village for other employ- 
ment, returning only to fish. His ex-wife and children are often left in the care of her 
extended family. Of course, the stress of coping with lean fishing years is often blamed 
for the divorce in the first place. 


The Business of Fishing 


Fishermen’s wives are sometimes land-based managers, as they manage the boat’s 
finances, permits, and insurance. Figure 4 illustrates one such family business in which 
they have formed an actual corporation, owned by the mother, managed by the sister, and 
fished by the brothers and their sons. The mother became owner of the family business 
after her husband passed away. The corporation owns the boats (two seine boats, plus one 
tender/crabber) while the brothers own the permits. The women of this family corporation 
are intensely involved in managing finances, permits, insurance, and other compliances. 
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Figure 4. Example of salmon from catch to stomach, and subsequent distribution, from a single 
fisherman (from Reedy-Maschner 2004:88).’ 


Only a few extended Aleut families have incorporated as a business, and the advantages 
of doing this are undefined. 

More often, wives remain separate from the business of fishing, and do not involve 
themselves with crew hires or crewshares, equipment purchases, or fishing itself, but 
restrict themselves to household and family management. Many men mend their own 
nets, although women may do this as well. Non-fishing, small local businesses are meant 
to provide filler income, such as childcare services, salons, taxis, hotels, bars, eateries, 
charter services, and fuel sales. Many of these businesses do not advertise and are oper- 
ated out of private homes on irregular schedules, so you have to be ‘in the know’ to get a 


? As amixed stock fishery, chums, sockeyes, and kings are often caught together and can all be 
brought or sent home from one fishing opener. Pink salmon run later in July and August, and 
are usually caught separately from the other species. 
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haircut, rent a movie, or order a pizza. Women manage the majority of these land-based 
businesses. They experience ups and downs along with fishing due to extending credit in 
bad fishing seasons. Newcomers to the villages have noted gender patterns. As a tempo- 
rary health worker stated, “Males are tied into fishing but it seems to be matriarchal. They 
raise the kids [together]. All other responsibilities are up to the women.” Women often 
become the sole consistently employed member of the family and, in the classic hunter- 
gatherer sense, are keeping their families alive with steady work while the men wait for 
a fishing opener or other job. 


Chercher Les Poissons: Family Organization, Production 
and Distribution 


To this point, we have seen how commercial/subsistence fishing is organized and gen- 
dered and explored some of the requirements and complications men and women face in 
relation to fishing. I now turn to the organization of production and distribution of fish 
within the villages. For the most part, all fish pass through the hands of women, who 
utilize them to solidify relationships and enhance their status and that of their spouses. 

Previous studies in the region distinguished between major family lineages based 
on surnames and male heads of household (Braund and Associates 1986). ‘Dominant 
families’ were so delineated because their members occupied formal leadership positions 
and because they often owned fishing assets in direct proportion to their family size. Most 
families are male-centric lineages, organized together as boat owners, permit holders, 
crewmen, parents, husbands and wives, and children in a cohesive network. Variably 
throughout the year, they are salmon seiners, tenders, crabbers, and cod, pollock, and 
halibut fishermen. 

Even though some elder men claim to be ‘retired,’ they can be found in the Harbor 
House everyday, which is the men’s lounge at the harbour where fishing business is car- 
ried out, and they may still fish. These families rely on each other on land and at sea. A 
variety of fish species almost always move from husbands to wives and children first, and 
then are used to solidify other relationships. 

Although most lineages are organized around male relatives who fish, in one village, 
five female heads of household, who are also sisters from the most extensive lineage, 
are strongly influential community-wide, and their husbands’ positions,’ although highly 
respected and influential, are enhanced and maintained by the status of their wives. 
Through this ‘sorority,’ the related families are organized around fishing and sharing. 
Even though one of these sisters is deceased, her offspring operate within the network 
almost as if she were still living. Living members of these sorority-linked families 
including spouses comprise approximately 25% of the village, and as the village’s largest 
family, it is also the one whose members hold many political positions and command 
the greatest respect. This sorority encompasses so many living Aleuts into its network 
that it cannot be dismissed as an anomaly in a male-organized lineage society. One sister 
stands out as the head of the family, with access to almost every relative and their goods 
and services, though she does not have direct access to fishing through her husband or 
sons. Her status is ascribed in that she was born into an extensive lineage but it is also 
achieved because she has had a long life as a community health provider and is well 
liked. Most immediate relatives to her have close relationships and a steady flow of fish 
and food sharing, care, and communication between them. Some relatives have weaker 
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associations with less flow between them, indicating that there are differences between 
the biological relationship and the social relationship. The flow of actual foods (salmon, 
bidarkis, cuttlefish, crab, for example) most often coincides with the social relationship. 
In order to get access to someone’s labour, material wealth or sharing, an individual often 
goes through their social relationships with the women. This family has tremendous fish- 
ing assets with numerous boats and permits between them. The sisters receive the major- 
ity of fish from their fishing relatives and redistribute finished products such as kippered 
salmon or chisu (caviar). One of the sisters is also a pivotal figure in Anchorage because 
she and her husband own a house there and spend their winters there. Most relatives who 
pass through for whatever reason stay in their house, whether they are home or not. 

Those family members who are connected to the network, but who do not have 
opportunities to contribute many goods and services back are more dependent upon their 
biological relationship. One brother’s wife is deceased and he does not fish commercially, 
however, he does accept fish from his sisters and friends, and will fish with rod and reel 
in town. This family network also demonstrates that fish and fish products do not always 
move in one direction, from supplier to receiver, but that since there are several vessels 
fishing in the network, fish move in more unsystematic ways. 

Limited Entry restricts the number of boat owners and permit holders, relegating 
most men in the village to crewmen status. This situation greatly affects an individu- 
al’s ability to provide subsistence resources to his household or to other households that 
depend on him. Crewmen must negotiate with their captains for the amount of fish they 
can keep for their own and their relatives’ subsistence use. Generally, captains allow 
crewmen to keep as much as they need to, although there were a few reported cases of 
stinginess when it came time to deliver the fish to the cannery. Generally, however, the 
lower the price the canneries are paying for fish, the more people bring home. 

Thus, decisions people make regarding the proportion of fish to remove from the 
commercial catch are based upon knowledge of past sharing quantities, assessment of 
current needs and numbers of people they share with, their wife’s or mother’s knowl- 
edge of who should get fish and how much, and the price of fish offered by the cannery. 
Women keep close tallies on numbers of fish needed for each household in their sharing 
network, including their own, and will tell their husbands, fathers, brothers or uncles how 
many more fish and which species they need to bring home for themselves and for elders, 
widows, widowers, and other relations in their sharing network. In this way, they are 
crucial to the status of the fishermen and themselves. The production of fish within lar- 
ger, wealthier households is impressive in quantity and quality, to say the least. Figure 4 
shows an example of just how many products can result from the salmon season, which in 
this case, represents the work of a single wife during the entire June to September salmon 
season. This model is not representative of every fisherman’s catch, but tends to reflect 
the activities of the relatively wealthy who have a steady, guaranteed supply of salmon, 
perhaps one-third of the village population. Salmon processing and distribution charts 
would appear differently depending upon who is fishing, with whom one fishes, and the 
season. In many cases, heavy subsistence demands are placed upon individual crewmen. 

Figure 5 illustrates how one crewman must supply two main households (his aunt 
and uncle’s as well as his own) with salmon from negotiations with his captain. He is 
lucky in that his captain is generous and the boat he fishes on is often the highliner for 
each opening as well as for the whole season. His aunt, then, is the sole salmon supplier 
for three other households (her mother’s and two daughters) from whatever her nephew 
is able to bring her. Quantities vary from year to year. 
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Figure 5. Crewman and his aunt as sole subsistence providers. 


In this case, none of the other households receive salmon from anywhere else, since 
her daughters live in Anchorage and their husbands do not fish, and her mother is an 
elderly widow. This crewman is the sole guaranteed salmon source for his aunt and uncle. 
Although this crewman’s father had initially received two salmon permits during Limited 
Entry and had owned a boat, all have been sold over the years under circumstances undis- 
closed to me, and his parents are now both deceased. This crewman has also had his share 
of trouble with the law, which makes his ability to supply his family with fish even more 
uncertain. He is not married to the mother of his children, and was released from jail on 
the condition that he continues fishing because he is required to support them. His uncle 
has not been employed as a crewman for several years due to health problems. His aunt 
holds a full-time job at a local store, pays the bills, and keeps food on the table when sub- 
sistence foods are not easily obtained. She uses a broad range of species beyond salmon 
in the sharing, broader than in wealthier homes where salmon is guaranteed in abundance. 
Other sources of fish species come into her household from a variety of sources, but this 
is inconsistent (Fig. 6). 

In this case, the primary receivers are her relatives, but she also shares freely with 
neighbours, friends, those who drop in for a beer, and this anthropologist. Sharing is 
expected between some family members, but is only partially prescribed in that surpluses 
are generally shared with family members first, but portions of fish or finished products 
frequently go to several different households from one fisherman or crewman. 

Men returning from the sea with a bounty of fish are also bringing in material 
affirmations of status, and they can earn prestige through sharing. Fish pass largely from 
men to women, who convert them into a variety of products, which are then shared. 
This system is tenuous for some, guaranteed for others, but provides the foundation 
of social relations. Women constantly remind the men in their lives of the necessary 
requirements. 


Women Politicians 


I now briefly turn to the formal political arenas in which the future of Aleut commercial 
and subsistence fishing practices stands precariously on the shoulders of a few savvy 
women and men. Firstly, I must return to the political climate outside the Eastern Aleut 
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Figure 6. Other species moving in and out of one woman’s household over the course of a year. 


villages that directly affects local practices and relations. The Aleut fish a region desig- 
nated ‘Area M’ by the Alaska State Board of Fisheries. This term has become synony- 
mous with their summer salmon fishery, but is likewise used to describe the region and 
its people by both those living within Area M and those across the state who claim to 
have an interest in their fishery. Public opinion, media, state government, anthropologists, 
conservationists, and western Alaskans in particular, have portrayed these Aleut fisher- 
men as non-Native non-residents stealing the fish that are ultimately bound for their riv- 
ers of origin to spawn in western Alaska and Asia (e.g., Gay ADN 2/26/2004, 3/2/2004, 
4/28/2004; Hensel 1996, 2001; Johnson 1997; Knowles 2000a,b; Loy ADN 1/31/2001, 
2/2/2001, 1/13/2002; Ruskin ADN 7/20/2000). Politically motivated claims against this 
Aleut fishery have provided state and federal fisheries regulators with the justification to 
restrict, or close fishing grounds and the time allotted for fishing. 

Fisheries meetings held in Anchorage during which many of these regulations are 
altered or imposed often coincide with opening seasons for various species, and men have 
typically been unwilling to sacrifice fishing time to spend the minimum of $1,000 and 
several days required to travel to Anchorage and to testify at these meetings. The majority 
of Aleut rely on a few to speak for all. Women stand at the political foreground because 
they have more willingness and freedom to travel to Anchorage for meetings when the 
men must fish. The Eastern Aleut have a plethora of political, social and economic orga- 
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nizations to contend with, so many that it is daunting for most people. “We have trouble 
getting men to talk,” said a woman who manages her family’s fisheries corporation. But 
for some of these women, there is a fearless way that they attack political disputes. “It’s 
‘cause I don’t know any better so I don’t get intimidated,” said one woman. Several Aleut 
women who engage in these struggles have, in fact, never fished from aboard a commer- 
cial vessel. 

Within the villages, leaders tend to be from large, prominent families. Women con- 
trol much of the supporting political structures as administrators, while men usually fill 
the actual posts of mayor, corporation president, and tribal council president, for exam- 
ple. Thus, women’s power is individualized and diffuse within the villages, but they have 
a tremendous amount of power in state, national, and international forums. Sometimes, 
women from several villages will act collectively on Aleut issues. Women are the fore- 
runners in working to set national-level policy on fisheries, management and allocation of 
resources, village infrastructure, and improving the value of their fish in processing and 
marketing. For example, the head of the federal Kodiak—Aleutians Regional Advisory 
Council is an Aleut woman; the Board of Directors for Aleutia, Inc., their regional mar- 
keting scheme, consists of several Aleut women; and the Aleut Marine Mammal Com- 
mission is managed principally by women. An Aleut woman led the unprecedented plan 
to bring fishermen from the Arctic-Yukon—Kuskokwim region to her village to learn how 
the fisheries operate, and hopefully find common ground in the fight over salmon rights. 

The gendered political arena appears to be complementary, yet, despite their ambi- 
tion and high visibility in politics, women still choose their battles based on what their 
husbands, fathers, uncles and grandfathers want and need. They will often defer to the 
fishermen’s desires on particular policy issues, even if the link between fishing and the 
issue at hand is not clear. At the same time, political and economic challenges in fisher- 
ies are treated as Aleut concerns. Fisheries are extremely volatile and women, men and 
children are strongly affected when access to or the health of the fishery changes. Thus, 
the stakes are community-wide. 


Conclusion 


Although there is a division of labour such that typically men fish, hunt, hold political 
office and own boats and permits, and women collect bidarkis and clams, prepare and 
preserve fish and game, share wild foods and manage offices, men and women cross over 
and blur these lines in constant motion. Women are not homogeneous in any specific 
arena of life: some women stay home and process foods and raise children; others hold a 
job and process foods and manage the household; others are intensely involved in village 
and global politics; others own boats and/or permits and fish regularly. Men often pick 
bidarkis; kipper, smoke and jar salmon; share fish and game; go berry picking; and testify 
at resource management meetings, for example, and thus are engaging in a broad range 
of activities. 

Most women do not want to be equal to men in fishing because the social rewards 
are not the same for them. Ortner and Whitehead (1981) argue that gender is a pres- 
tige structure where women’s roles, activities, and products of their labour are generally 
accorded less prestige than their male counterparts. Black (1998) adds that species hunted 
by men carried symbolic significance whereas species hunted and gathered by women 
and children are seen as utilitarian. This model is partially true for these villages where 
men gain or lose status in providing fish and game, and women gain or lose status in food 
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preparation, in the quality of the final products, and in sharing. The status of women is 
not, however, as vulnerable to the volatility of fishing success because of the diversity of 
roles and responsibilities among them. Women nonetheless maintain a close watch on the 
fishermen in their lives, since their identities are linked to the status of ‘their’ fishermen. 

Being a capable fisherman is the essence of being an Aleut man. Adult men spend 
the majority of their time working on their boats both in the harbour and at sea, and must 
continuously demonstrate their abilities as fishermen. Status is maintained through con- 
tinuous hard work and success. Women support their activities by providing supplies to 
the boat, taking care of in-home responsibilities, and fiercely fighting for their rights to 
continue fishing. Women also hold land-based jobs to provide money for fishing as well 
as for their families, especially in lean years. Occasionally they will fish with their hus- 
bands, but they often wait for him to send them fish to process and/or distribute. Men and 
women employ a wide range of hunting, fishing and processing techniques that they have 
learned throughout their lives, and although most of these chores are gender-marked, a 
rigid sexual division of labour is neither possible nor desirable. 

Much of the feminist anthropological literature has emphasized a ‘male bias’ para- 
digm suggesting that women are often ‘forced’ to express themselves through the domi- 
nant male ideologies, and that women are ‘muted’ because of this (reviewed in Moore 
1988:3). This is certainly a recognized, empirically documented trend for many parts 
of the world; however, this does not begin to capture the situation for Aleut women. 
Here, the identity of being Aleut is inextricably intertwined with the fishing economy, 
the most visible aspects of which are largely practised by male Aleuts, but through which 
the behaviours and attentions of women give the whole system its meaning. Fishing is 
recognized and affirmed by women as having status, and prestige categories are centred 
around this. We cannot assume that a ‘male’ prestige system is exclusively male, since 
women choose mates based upon certain criteria, and their choices speak volumes, sig- 
nalling to men which behaviours and attitudes are desired. Within the villages, women 
are crucial to maintaining the status of their fishing spouses, kin, and themselves through 
their attitudes, political pursuits, and especially in supplying salmon and other products 
to their subsistence networks. 
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“Without Fish We Would No Longer Exist”: 
The Changing Role Of Women In Southeast 
Alaska’s Subsistence Salmon Harvest 


Virginia Mulle and Sine Anahita 


Abstract: When addressing subsistence activities, the primary focus of social scientists 
has been the role of men. The purpose of this study is to document the role of urban 
Native women in contemporary subsistence activities and to examine the relationship 
between modernization and its impact on the traditional roles of women. The women 
interviewed have perceived a change in the gendered division of labour characterized by 
the increasing participation of women, which is primarily due to the influence of factors 
external to Native society and consistent with trends toward the modernization of society. 
These women see increased involvement as a result of more general societal changes 
in which women have become more active participants in their society. The women’s 
movement, supporting the equality of women in all spheres of contemporary society, has 
played a significant role in the beliefs of the women interviewed toward the increasing 
participation of women in the contemporary salmon harvest. However, for these urban 
Native women, there remains a continuous struggle between the desire to practice their 
traditional ways of life and the pull of modernization. 


Introduction 


While the roles of men and women in subsistence economies have been addressed in 
the social science literature (Krause 1956; Oberg 1973; Klebnikov 1976; Klein 1980; 
de Laguna 1983; Emmons 1991; Moss 1993; Betts 1994; Dauenhauer and Dauenhauer 
1994; Amold 1997; Goldschmidt and Haas 1998), the specific roles of women have not 
been emphasized nor clearly articulated. When writing about and discussing subsistence 
activities, the primary focus has been on men, and women’s roles have been embedded in 
the history of male activities and practices. Very little research on the subsistence salmon 
fisheries harvest in southeast Alaska (primarily conducted by the Alaska Department of 
Fish and Game, Division of Subsistence) has focused exclusively on the roles that women 
play in the traditional and customary use of subsistence resources. In her research in a 
Tlingit community in southeast Alaska, Klein (1976) found that people in the community 
believed that the study of Tlingit women was both welcome and needed. She wrote “an 
older woman [...] contended that Tlingit women have been de-emphasized in this litera- 
ture and ‘you can’t begin to understand the Tlingits unless you know the importance of 
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the women.’” Kan (1996) has argued that there has been a general lack of attention paid 
to the cultural and historical experiences of Native North American women, or that these 
experiences have been subsumed under the male domain (Fisher 1999). 

The purpose of this research study was to begin an exploration of the roles of women 
in contemporary subsistence activities, and, in particular, the impact of modernization 
on women’s traditional roles in relation to the subsistence salmon harvest. Twenty-five 
urban southeast Alaska Native women were interviewed in Juneau, Alaska in 2003, by 
the same trained interviewer.' Approval was obtained by the Institutional Review Board 
of the sponsoring institution and informed consent forms were signed by all participants. 
An open-ended survey questionnaire was used, which included demographic informa- 
tion, questions regarding the women’s participation in the preparation, harvesting, pro- 
cessing and distribution of the salmon, as well as regarding their perceptions of change 
in participation patterns. The open-ended questionnaire allowed the women to tell their 
stories in their own words in a semi-structured format. Each interview lasted from one 
to three hours. Highlighting the process of change that has occurred in women’s roles in 
contemporary subsistence activities will serve to shed further light on women’s changing 
roles in general. 

The importance of the relationship of the Tlingit people to salmon in southeast Alaska 
is well documented (de Laguna 1983; Emmons 1991; Dauenhauer and Dauenhauer 
1994). Salmon has been the major resource around which the economy has revolved, and 
it has long constituted the principal item in their diet. As the most significant source of all 
subsistence activities, salmon has been intertwined with the political, spiritual and social 
relationships of the Tlingit. The earliest account of a Tlingit salmon fishery (described as 
‘abundant’) was in 1786 by the French explorer Jean Francois Galaup de la Perouse off 
Yakutat Bay in Lituya Bay (Price 1990). The strong bond connecting the Tlingit to their 
marine environment, and more specifically to salmon, endures today. 


Women’s Roles in Production 


In traditional subsistence economies, items for household use such as food, clothing, and 
shelter, are produced by members of the household. Because the extended family is the 
work unit, subsistence production is shared equally by men and women (Lorber 1994). 
Women’s and men’s work in subsistence economies may be different and organized by 


' Federal Register (Volume 72, No. 87, May 7, 2007), pp. 25689-25690. Under Federal regula- 
tions, population size is a fundamental distinguishing characteristic between rural and non- 
rural (urban) communities. A community with a population of 2,500 or less is deemed rural, 
unless it possesses significant characteristics of a non-rural (urban) area, or is considered to be 
socially, economically, and communally part of a non-rural (urban) area. A community with 
a population of more than 7,000 is presumed non-rural (urban), unless it possesses significant 
characteristics of a rural nature. A community with a population above 2,500 but not more 
than 7,000 is evaluated to determine its nonrural (urban) status. Alaska Administrative Code. 
Title 5.99.015 Joint Board non-subsistence areas. Under the State of Alaska subsistence fish 
and game regulations, urban areas in Alaska regulatory language nonsubsistence areas, are 
determined by the Alaska joint board of fish and game. The joint board has identified the 
boundaries of non-subsistence areas. A non-subsistence area is an area or community where 
dependence upon subsistence is not a principal characteristic of the economy, culture, and 
way of life of the area or community. 
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gender, but among Arctic Native peoples who continue to rely on subsistence production, 
gendered labour is generally complementary (Williamson 2004), and the tasks expected 
of women and men are interdependent (Bodenhorn 1990). The complementary division 
of labor along gender lines can be seen in Arctic women’s historical contribution of wild 
foodstuffs to family and community tables, such as greens, mushrooms, berries, bird 
eggs, roots, small game, and fish, while men typically provide large game animals, such 
as moose, caribou, or whales. Even in economies that rely on men’s labor to provide 
large game, women provide critical logistical labour, organizing travel, butchering and 
processing kills, and distributing food (Bodenhorn 1990; Jarvenpa and Brumbach 1995). 

As capitalism and industrialization expanded in the late nineteenth century, subsis- 
tence products became commoditized, and women and men began to work for wages in 
order to purchase the products that were formerly produced in households (Lorber 1994). 
Production in the circumpolar region was also affected by the expansion of capitalism 
and industrialization. For example, commercial fisheries in British Columbia in the late 
nineteenth century particularly exploited Native women and children, drawing them from 
their homes to work in salmon canneries at the lowest wages possible (Muszynski 1988). 
In mixed economies, which characterize many Alaska Native groups, subsistence pro- 
duction is currently mixed with wage labour, which is sharply gendered (Kleinfeld and 
Andrews 2006). 


Women’s Activities Related to Preparing to Fish and Fishing 


Juneau, Angoon, Klukwan, Hoonah, Sitka and Metlakatla were among the many commu- 
nities in southeast Alaska in which the twenty-five women involved in this study fished 
(Fig. 1). Ninety-six percent of the women participants in the study reported that they 
fished with others, particularly family and friends, and that they fished several times each 
summer. Four percent also engaged in commercial fishing. The gear used by the women 
fishers was primarily nets (73%), and rod and reel (45%), or a combination of both. 
Prior to fishing, women engaged in shopping activities and food preparation. Sev- 
enty-five percent of the women fishers shopped for gear, bait and food, and prepared food 
and drink to take fishing. They got clothes organized for fishing and made arrangements 
with others to fish. While fishing, the women baited hooks and cooked on board. None 
of the women stated that they actually ‘got’ fish. Rather, they engaged in what could be 
described as women’s ‘helping work,’ while the men were involved in ‘getting the fish.’ 
Even if not fishing themselves, women helped others get ready to fish. Similar to the 
preparation activities of women who did fish, non-fishers shopped for supplies and gear 
and prepared foodstuffs, snacks, drinks and lunches for the fishers to take with them. 
When friends and family returned from fishing, almost all of the fishers and non-fishers 
prepared food. Some women mentioned a practice in which they engaged while men 
were out fishing that relates to a traditional role of women in the fisheries harvest. Some 
“offered verbal encouragement” to their husbands before they left for fishing, and others 
did “not think of him while he’s gone.” In her ethnographic study of the hooligan? fishery 
in southeast Alaska, Betts (1994) noted that women have historically sewn net frames 


2 ‘Hooligan,’ also referred to as ‘eulachon’ or ‘oolichan,’ is a small anadromous ocean fish. 
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Figure 1: Map of Southeast Alaska 


and woven mesh for dip nets, however, none of the women interviewed engaged in these 
activities.* 

The women fishers all go to the same area to fish. Sixty percent of the women fished 
in traditional areas that their family has used for generations. Historically, Native fishers 
in southeast Alaska fished in their clan salmon streams (Oberg 1973), waters in which 
resource harvest and processing took place and for which the matrilineal clans claimed 
ownership (Betts 1994). These salmon streams were strictly guarded and regulated by 
clans and clan house leaders, and any violation of the clan ownership could lead to seri- 
ous conflict (Arnold 1997). 

This contemporary role of women in processing fish is consistent with the traditional 
work of women in the salmon fisheries harvest. Men caught the salmon, and women 
processed and prepared the fish. Traditionally, women removed the fish heads, cleaned, 
split, filleted and stripped the salmon (Oberg 1973). Today, women continue to play 
important roles in the subsistence production of finished salmon, as they contribute their 
labour in processing the resource. The primary processing work in which the women 
engaged were cooking the salmon to eat fresh, and freezing it. Seventy-five percent of 


3 


George Emmons, The Tlingit Indians. Edited with additions by Frederica de Laguna. (Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Paper No. 70. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press and the American Museum of Natural History 1991). 
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Figure 2. 
Women processing fish. 
2 


the women canned or jarred the fish; just over 50% smoked the fish, and 33% dried it. 
Traditional methods of processing fish were to boil, dry, and smoke it (Olson 1967; Oberg 
1973; Klein 1980; Emmons 1991; Arnold 1997). In his ethnographic work, Emmons 
(1991) related tales of fish being smoked in southeast Alaska as far back as 1787, and 
Dombrowski (2001) reports a smokehouse present in Kake in 1910. Today, the most fre- 
quently reported method of processing the fish is to freeze it. Fewer women engaged in 
the more traditional methods of processing as no women boiled the salmon; few smoked 
the salmon, and even fewer dried it. The mean age range of the women who smoked 
and dried the salmon was the early 40s (age range was 32-57 years); very few of the 
younger women either smoked or dried the fish. Freezing fish through vacuum packing 
is a method of processing more adaptable to a modern, contemporary lifestyle, and was 
the preferred processing activity of the women, seemingly to the exclusion of more tra- 
ditional methods. 

Women also engage in other processing work including cleaning and sterilizing jars, 
making brine, salting and pickling the fish; cleaning racks, gathering wood and keeping 
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the smokehouse fire going; and labelling and packaging salmon to send to others. While 
Arnold (1997) has reported that it was the men who traditionally presided over the smok- 
ing of fish, many of the women interviewed said they started and/or maintained fires in 
the smokehouse. In addition, Betts (1994) noted that women have directed the hooligan 
smoking process, including making adjustments to the fires. 

Historically, women have engaged in processing work in the fisheries harvest, even 
as the commercial fishing industry in southeast Alaska modernized. Throughout the 
boom period of the fish cannery industry in southeast Alaska, from the 1880s through the 
beginning of World War I, women worked in processing the fish while men fished on the 
cannery boats. Working on the ‘slime lines,’ women cleaned the fish and arranged for its 
processing (Dombrowski 2001). Today, they continue to engage in similar activities in 
the contemporary salmon harvest. 

An area in which the experience of women in this historical commercial fishing 
industry parallels that of working women today, is in regard to pay. With both men and 
women working ten-hour days on the slime line in the early 1890s, women were paid 
$1.00 a day, and men were paid between $1.25 and $1.50 (Amold 1997). Johnson (1981) 
stated that, for doing the same processing work early in the twentieth century, women 
received $1.50 a day, and men received $3.00 a day. Klein (1976) has reported that the 
monetary value placed on fishing, the men’s work, was higher than the monetary value 
placed on the cannery work of women. It is interesting to note that this pay gap is 20% to 
23%, which is nearly identical to today’s average pay gap (Weinberg 2004). 

In their processing work, all women used the meat or body of the fish, and 45% used 
the heads and eggs. Fifty-three percent of the women threw the parts of the fish that they 
didn’t use into the garbage, while the rest (47%) threw the parts back into the water to 
‘complete the natural cycle.’ This was particularly interesting to note, as the traditional 
use pattern was to return the fish parts to the water. According to Tlingit mythology, if 
salmon bones were returned to the water after the flesh was utilized, the spirit of each 
fish would return to its underground home, regain its human form, and return again the 
next year. If the bones were thrown away on land, the spirit of the salmon person could 
not return, and if some bones did not make it back to the water, the salmon person when 
resurrected, might be missing a leg or arm, and in his anger would not return to the stream 
where he had suffered mistreatment (Arnold 1997). Another traditional use of the salmon 
was to make medicine. While none of the women said that they made medicine, some 
said that “salmon is medicine.” More of the women appeared not to adhere to traditional 
use patterns than those who did adhere to them. 


Women’s Activities Related to Distribution of the Fish: Sharing 


Salmon or salmon products were shared primarily with family and friends as well as with 
elders, widows, and single parents. One single parent stated that while she did not share 
salmon, others shared with her. Women who shared their salmon did not expect some- 
thing back in return for the fish when it was given, but for some, there was an expectation 
or understanding that something would be given back at a later time. Only one woman 
did expect something in return for her fish. All of the women were involved in decision- 
making regarding sharing. Seventy percent of the women alone made the decision about 
who the fish would be shared with. Women also made the decision in consultation with 
their husband or partner, their mother, or their children. This pattern of female decision- 
making is consistent with Betts’ (1994) report on the hooligan harvest in the Chilkat 
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Valley in southeast Alaska, where she found that the senior female of the producing group 
took charge of decision-making regarding the distribution of the resource. 


Women’s Activities Related to Distribution of the Fish: Exchange 


Half of the women exchanged fish for beadwork, seal and other fish. Fewer fishers (40%) 
exchanged their salmon than did non-fishers. Only 4% of the women sold fish to friends 
in other communities; she was a non-fisher and her uncle made the decision regarding 
how the fish would be sold. As with decision-making regarding with whom the salmon or 
salmon products were shared, all of the women who exchanged the fish were involved in 
the decision-making process. Seventy-seven percent of the women alone made the deci- 
sion; others stated ‘women’ in general, or a specific woman, such as ‘gramma,’ made the 
decision. 

The women were all personally involved in the negotiation process for the exchange 
of the fish. Eighty-four percent of the women alone negotiated the exchange; others stated 
that ‘women’ in general engaged in the negotiation process. A review of studies that 
address the traditional patterns of trade, exchange and negotiation of goods in southeast 
Alaska Native communities indicates that women are frequently cited as having had great 
influence over the men (Klebnikov 1976; Klein 1976, 1980, 1995). In his work in southeast 
Alaska, Oberg (1973) found that frequently a ‘shrewd old woman’ was taken along with 
the men when trading in order to keep a check on exchange values. According to Klein 
(1995), as late as 1882, European explorers reported that ‘a single woman’ frequently 
went with the men to ensure that the male traders got a good return for their goods. There 
are several reports where women in fact vetoed deals that were made by the men, who 
then had to return to cancel the exchange they had negotiated. There are also reports of 
early traders who would demand that women be absent during trade negotiations, as they 
believed the presence of the women put the traders at a disadvantage (Krause 1956; Klein 
1980). While these studies provide evidence that women were engaged in the negotia- 
tion process, they suggest that they were informed ‘behind the scenes’ players during the 
negotiation process, while the men were dominant. There is, however, some indication 
that women were more active participants in the process, and actually engaged in direct 
negotiations with early traders (Krause 1956; Klein 1976; de Laguna 1983). 

The pattern discerned in this study, where women were active participants in the 
negotiation process, suggests a role change for women from traditional exchange patterns. 
Historically, women’s involvement in exchange and negotiation was most frequently as a 
private advisor. The change to a public role today may reflect the effect of modernization 
on traditional gender roles where women have become more active participants in society 
at large, including engagement in business and commerce. 

Potlatches, community dinners, and fundraisers are among the special occasions 
where women donate their salmon. Along the northwest coast of North America, cer- 
emonial performances associated with declaration and confirmation of social status were 
called Potlatches, a term from the Chinook jargon, the lingua franca of the Northwest 
Coast. Ceremonial giving was a central feature of these events. Potlatches honoring the 
dead, funeral potlatches and 40-day parties are still an intimate part of Tlingit and Haida 
society and are regularly held throughout the region. Ceremonial giving of Native foods 
is a central feature of these events. For ceremonial occasions in Juneau and Ketchikan, 
Native foods are sent in from the villages. Wild foods commonly consumed during the 
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ceremonial event, and also taken home include dried salmon, halibut, herring roe on hem- 
lock branches and on kelp, venison, seal meat, seal oil, hooligan oil, and dried seaweed 
(Drucker 1955; deLaguna 1990; Turek 2006). 

Eighty-eight percent of the women contributed salmon or salmon products to pot- 
latches and 63% brought salmon to community events. In addition to donating the fish, 
three women served the fish at the event. Traditionally, food for the potlatches came from 
surplus that the women had put aside (Klein 1976). In this study, participatory activity 
in the potlatch differed by whether or not the woman was a fisher. The fishers brought 
their fish to the potlatches, and the non-fishers brought and cooked the fish, made salmon 
spread, and served at the potlatch. Kan (1989) found that historically, women primarily 
donated food to the potlatch, whereas contemporary women are involved in multiple 
tasks during potlatching. 


Traditions Involving Women in the Fisheries Harvest 


Traditional behaviours related to women in subsistence fishing harvest and hunting activi- 
ties have been well documented in histories of Native southeast Alaska peoples (Kan 
1989, 1996; Emmons 1991; Moss 1993; Betts 1994; Arnold 1997). These traditional prac- 
tices had to do with women’s behaviour and thoughts before, during, and after the hunt 
or harvest. For example, for four days prior to going hunting or fishing, a man could not 
have sexual relations with his wife (Emmons 1991). Many of the traditions surrounding 
women related to menstruation. It was believed that animals were repelled by menstrual 
blood, thus, women stayed away from both hunting and fishing implements as well as 
fresh salmon (Moss 1993; Betts 1994; Kan 1996; Amold 1997). Menstruating women 
were considered dangerous, and it was believed that they would bring bad luck to male 
hunters and fishers (Kan 1989). While he was hunting or fishing, a man’s wife was usually 
obligated to remain quiet, to do no work, to refrain from any angry act, and also possibly 
to fast, since her behaviour was supposed to influence that of the quarry pursued by her 
husband (Emmons 1991). There is also a tradition surrounding the cutting and preparation 
of the fish. When preparing the fish, women always cut from the vent, along the belly to 
the throat. If not cut in this manner, it was believed that the fish or their spirit would feel 
offended and would then desert the stream (Emmons 1991). Women butchered the salmon 
on cutting surfaces with their heads facing upstream while they themselves faced down- 
stream, and hung the salmon on drying racks with the heads pointed upstream (Amold 
1997). Sixteen percent of the women spoken with did have some traditional knowledge 
regarding women and the fisheries harvest. Study participants included a mother-daugh- 
ter pair wherein traditional knowledge had been passed from mother to daughter. Other 
women knew that they were not supposed to go near the fishing gear or boat when men- 
struating because it would cause bad luck, while others knew not to spit out the bones of 
the first fish of the season because they would be spitting away the luck of the men in their 
future fishing activities. One woman said that she could not think of the men while they 
were out fishing, and that she had to dedicate herself to processing the fish when the men 
returmed from fishing. Interestingly, none of the literature examined revealed traditionally 
held beliefs about women not spitting out the bones of the first fish of the season, thinking 
of the men while fishing, or dedicating one’s self to preparation activities once the men 
returned with the fish. It may be that this latter activity is more of an efficient behavioural 
expectation to get the fish taken care of rather than one of tradition. Also, none of the 
women had knowledge of the traditions associated with cutting patterns of the salmon. 
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The general lack of traditional knowledge concerning women and the subsistence 
fisheries harvest among the women interviewed may indicate a loss of traditional knowl- 
edge patterns among contemporary women. After thinking about any rules or traditions 
concerning fishing that relate specifically to women, a 43-year old woman said, “You 
know, I don’t know. I’Il have to ask mom.” It was suggested by one woman that there are 
no longer ‘superstitions’ held concerning the disadvantage of having women present dur- 
ing the fisheries harvest. The transposition of the word ‘superstition’ for ‘tradition’ may 
note a shift to a more modern or contemporary way of thinking, and an effect of mod- 
ernization on traditional ways of thinking. This word transposition may reflect an aspect 
of religious assimilation that occurred in Alaska, a result of the role played by Christian 
missionaries in shifting Alaska Native understanding of traditional practices from tradi- 
tion to superstition. 


Perceived Gender Role Change in Participation in Fishing 


The women were asked if they thought there were more women involved in fishing today 
than when their mothers were growing up. If they believed that there were more women 
involved, they were also asked why they thought this change had occurred. Fifty-six 
percent of the women thought that there were more women involved in fishing today than 
when their mothers were growing up—a range of approximately 40 to more than 80 years 
ago—while 44% thought that women were less involved. Their responses differed by 
age, as 69% of the women under the age of 50 felt that women today were more involved 
in fishing than were their mothers, and 61% of women over the age of 50 believed that 
women today were less involved in fishing than were their mothers. A pattern emerged 
in that respondents thought that women were heavily involved in fishing prior to the 
1940s, that participation then decreased until the 1970s when it began to increase, and 
that it continues to increase today. Several reasons were mentioned to explain this pattern, 
particularly regarding why women believed there are higher rates of participation today 
than in the past. The decline of fish camps, the fact that women in their mother’s genera- 
tion were sent to boarding schools where they were discouraged from continuing tradi- 
tional practices, and that their mothers were living at a time when they were “learning 
to be Americans” were all cited as reasons for the decline of women’s participation in 
fishing during the period between 1940 and 1980. 

The observations of the women are supported by historical data. Since the 1880s 
when commercial fishing began and Native involvement in the Alaska fishery increased 
(especially among Native peoples in the southeast), women participated in the fisheries 
harvest through their involvement in the canning industry. Women worked in the com- 
mercial sector processing fish throughout the 1940s. During that time, subsistence fishing 
was subsumed by, or became part of commercial fishing activities and travelling to fish- 
ing camps declined. One 57-year-old woman said that her mother travelled to fish camps 
in the 1920s, and that the decline in that activity resulted in a decline in women’s overall 
participation in fishing: “When my mom was growing up, they still went to fish camps 
to gather for the winter—when I was growing up and now, men and women don’t go to 
camps anymore.” Fish camps were semi-permanent family campsites usually occupied 
from June through October, depending on the timing of the salmon runs. Families moved 
to fish camps in the spring, fished through the summer and into the fall, and moved back 
to their winter villages after the last salmon runs. By the early 1900s, the U.S. Federal 
Government required that children be sent to schools located in the winter villages, and 
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school boards charged twenty-five dollars for each student who didn’t attend school. 
Families now found it difficult to leave winter villages for months at a time and less time 
was spent at fish camps. Women stayed home with the children so that they could attend 
school, and men traveled to fish camps alone. This contributed to the decline in women’s 
travel to fish camps and the participation in the fisheries harvest. Traditional fish camps 
continued to be used regularly into the mid 1940s, but Natives were, by this time, inti- 
mately involved in the commercial fishery, spending more of their time fishing for wages 
or working in the canneries. After World War I, fish camps became even less important 
as the seasonal cycle revolved around commercial fishing. Fish camps were still being 
used to harvest subsistence salmon into the 1960s (Turek et al. 2007; Dombrowski 2001). 

There was an overall decline in commercial fishing in southeast Alaska during and 
after WWI as stocks were depleted (Turek 2003). During this time, children were sent 
away from their homes to attend boarding schools where they could receive a ‘modern’ 
education. Part of this education included an acceptance of Western ideas with a 
concurrent devaluation of traditional beliefs and way of life. A woman whose mother had 
been raised in the 1940s said that women in her mother’s generation were shipped off to 
boarding schools and discouraged from continuing traditional practices. Another woman 
mentioned that her mother, who grew up in the 1960s, had not been taught how to fish, 
“My mom’s generation wasn’t taught to go fishing, they were taught not to be Native, 
that included fishing.” 

The 1960s was a revolutionary period in the history of the United States, when the 
civil rights of previously marginalized societal groups were increasingly asserted and 
defended. As a result of the civil rights movement, women’s and Native groups also began 
to assert their rights as fully participating members of society. In response to having been 
asked why she thought there were more women involved in fishing today, one woman 
responded that, “It was the civil rights movement. Women are engaging in more ‘men- 
like’ activities, women go fishing now and didn’t then.” A revitalization of interest in and 
emphasis on Native traditional culture took hold across the nation. Several women stated 
that when their mothers were growing up in the 1950s, Native people were focused more 
on learning contemporary Western, more modern ways of living, and that those ways did 
not include fishing. They did note, however, that today, “things were changing back.” In 
addition to a revitalization of interest in traditional Native culture, women’s awareness 
of their rights as citizens was also increasing as a result of a resurgence of interest and 
support for Native and women’s rights. Among the urban Native women interviewed 
for this study, responses regarding women’s roles in fishing were consistent with the 
general societal patterns during these time periods, particularly as they were affected 
by external forces of a rapidly advancing, modern society. The decline in commercial 
fishing, decreased participation in traditional fish camps, and mandatory attendance at 
boarding school led to a decline in women’s participation in fishing. For many Native 
women in southeast Alaska, the revitalization of Native culture and the women’s move- 
ment provided the impetus for both an increased awareness of the opportunities available 
to women in society, as well as a renewed interest in traditional Native culture. 


Gender Roles and the Division of Labour 


Studies that have recorded the roles of men and women in the subsistence fisheries harvest 
in southeast Alaska have strongly supported a traditional gendered division of labour in 
the harvest. From some of the earliest works such as Olson’s (1967) ethnography describ- 
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ing the lives of the Tlingit around the turn of the nineteenth to twentieth centuries to 
the more recent work of Betts (1994), who recorded an account of the hooligan harvest 
activity in 1990-1991, one of the most consistent reports has been that of a traditional 
gendered division of labour in both subsistence and commercial enterprises, where men 
caught the fish and the women processed them (Olson 1967; Oberg 1973; Klein 1980; 
Emmons 1991; Arnold 1997; Dombrowski 2001). In his ethnography of the Tlingit in the 
early 1930s, Oberg (1973) reported that women took care to perform only those tasks that 
“belonged to them,” and did not enter the men’s sphere of work. 

Only 22% of the women interviewed believed that the division of labour in the 
contemporary subsistence salmon harvest is strictly defined by gender roles, that gender 
roles today are not less defined than when their mothers were growing up, and that gender 
role participation in the subsistence salmon harvest has remained the same over genera- 
tions. The eldest woman with whom I spoke (65 years old), did not think that women’s 
participation in the harvest has changed, and that men still “get the fish,” or “he does his 
role” and the women still “process the fish,” or “she does her role.” 

Seventy-eight percent of the women felt that the division of labour in the contem- 
porary salmon harvest is not strictly defined by gender roles, and that it is less defined 
today than when their mothers were growing up. The women believed that, in general, 
gender roles in contemporary society are not as strictly defined as they have been in the 
past and that it is now acceptable for women to participate in work that has traditionally 
been defined as men’s work. One woman said that a strict gendered division of labour is 
“a thing of the past,” and another said that women “are more independent.” Other women 
said that “women do what they want when they want—it’s okay for women to fish and 
process,” “women are allowed to do men’s jobs,” and “we don’t do things the same way 
we used to do them with the way things have changed....it’s okay for women to fish.” 
Overwhelmingly, the women credited social movements such as ‘women’s lib’ for the 
changed status of women in society, both in Western society and their native Tlingit soci- 
ety. Dombrowski (2001) agrees that contemporary gender roles in Native societies have 
changed, and that women today play a more central role in the leadership of the family, 
and hold jobs that enhance their status. 

Many of the women felt that it is more acceptable for women to fish today, because 
“women have more rights” and are able to “do what they want,” as a result of the “women’s 
movement.” These remarks underlie the cultural shift that has taken place in society 
where women have been given more responsibility outside of the home, and that Native 
women have been part of this change. As described by one woman, they have experienced 
a change from “Tlingit culture” to a “modern day, urban culture.” This suggests that there 
is a perception on the part of some Native women that the modernization of contemporary 
society has contributed to a shift in traditional gender roles such that there is no longer a 
strict division of labour in the subsistence salmon harvest in southeast Alaska. 

However, 12% of the women interviewed viewed less defined gender roles as a 
return to traditional ways, and not a reflection of more liberal societal attitudes regarding 
men and women’s work. They defined traditional ways as those in which men and women 
did the same work—men did women’s work and women did men’s work. Evidence from 
Klein’s (1980) ethnographic work supports these contentions. She found that the theme 
of equal participation in the economy is closer to the traditional ideal than to the Euro- 
American ideal. Arnold (1997) states that the range of subsistence activities in which 
families engaged required both individual and collective efforts, and cooperation between 
family members. 
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The women were asked if there was anything else that they would like to talk about 
regarding the roles of women in the subsistence salmon harvest. Some women said that it 
is important to continue to fish because it provides a healthy diet. However, the most fre- 
quently reported response from women was that subsistence fishing is an important part 
of the Native way of life and it is necessary to keep alive that part of their culture. They 
felt that it was critical that they teach their children about fishing so that their people will 
never forget their traditions. According to a woman, “It is said to be the woman’s respon- 
sibility to teach the kids...we should never forget and always teach kids how to fish.” The 
teaching of children is a traditional role of the mother, as she is seen as a clanswoman 
and the first clan teacher for her children (Klein 1995). The importance of continuing 
traditional practices was paramount among these women but it is also recognized that 
these practices are threatened by modernization. As one woman said, “there is a clash of 
cultures that gets in the way of our involvement with salmon. Today more than ever, it’s 
hard to be Native. We have non-Native expectations like work that we tend to when we 
should be out fishing; it’s hard to be traditional in a contemporary culture.” 

These women have perceived a change in the gendered division of labour from 
the time that their mothers were young, characterized by the increasing participation of 
women in the harvest. This increased participation is believed to be primarily due to 
the influence of factors external to Native society and consistent with trends toward the 
modernization of society. Industrialization in southeast Alaska, particularly the introduc- 
tion of the cannery industry in the late 1880s, resulted in high rates of women’s participa- 
tion in the fisheries harvest which continued through the early 1940s. Participation then 
decreased as women’s travel to fish camps declined, as children were sent away from 
their villages and community to attend boarding schools where Euro-American ideology 
was dominant and Native tradition devalued, and as cultural transformations occurred in 
the 1960s around the time of statehood where becoming ‘American’ was highly valued. 
These events resulted in a loss of engagement in traditional cultural practices among 
Native peoples. With the advent of civil rights movements in the 1960s, gender role 
behavioural patterns began to change. The Native revitalization movement sparked a 
renewed interest among Native peoples in returning to and including traditional practices 
in their lives. However, the women’s movement, supporting the equality of women in all 
spheres of contemporary society, appears to have played a more significant role in the 
beliefs of the women interviewed regarding the increasing participation of women in the 
contemporary subsistence salmon harvest.* 


4 Tuhiwai L.Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies: Research and Indigenous Peoples (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1999:154, 167-8). These findings contradict literature by Indigenous 
women scholars such as Smith (1999) and Anderson (2000). Smith (1999) in her work on 
Maori women, argues that Western feminism which has typically addressed white, middle- 
class women’s issues cannot provide a framework necessary for Indigenous women’s mul- 
tifaceted challenges surrounding the consequences of capitalism as well as the intersection 
of race, class and gender. She concludes that Western feminism is too ‘simplistic’ due to its 
primary focus on gender, and has little impact on the lives of Indigenous women. Smith fur- 
ther contends that only Indigenous people themselves have the tools necessary to accurately 
examine the complexities of their culture. Also, Smith seems to suggest that Western femi- 
nists have betrayed their men but that Maori women will not be disloyal to members of their 
own ethnic group: men or women. Race and the effects of imperialism trump concerns over 
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This increased involvement is seen as a result of a more general change in society 
in which women have become more active participants. Contemporary society has expe- 
rienced a breakdown of what were once considered rigid beliefs regarding gender roles, 
including ideas about what constitutes men’s and women’s work. This external societal 
trend appears to have had a strong effect on attitudes toward, and engagement in, tradi- 
tional role activity among the Native women with whom we spoke. 

For many of the women, traditional knowledge regarding the salmon harvest has not 
been passed down, and this may suggest a culture gap that was affected by their living in 
a Western-dominated society. It was revealed that the women possessed little knowledge 
of, nor did they engage in, traditional practices related to clan ownership of fishing areas, 
use patterns of the fish, and knowledge concerning the relationship of women to the 
salmon fisheries harvest. 

This chapter has, in part, addressed the struggle of Native women in southeast Alaska 
to harmonize their traditional way of life in regard to the work they do in the salmon 
harvest with the effects of modernization. In societies where people who practice tradi- 
tional ways of life reside with a dominant non-Native group, one may ask how traditional 
cultural practices of indigenous peoples are reconciled with modern ways. Is it possible 
for indigenous women to successfully harmonize their contemporary roles with their 
traditional role in cultural maintenance? 


A Promise of Role Integration? 


Two possible outcomes or models of racial/ethnic relations which have occurred when 
there has been an intrusion of a dominant culture into a traditional culture have been 
assimilation and accommodation/pluralism. The assimilation model requires that indig- 
enous peoples are transformed by an outside dominant group into full members of the 
dominant society by giving up their traditional ways of life to embrace the dominant 
group’s cultural core, or contemporary ways of life (McLemore and Remo 2004). 
Indigenous people are expected to accept the cultural elements of the dominant group 
and relinquish the cultural elements of their traditional culture, including but not limited 
to religion, family structure, patterns of gender relations, political and economic systems. 

The accommodation/pluralism model allows ethnic group members the freedom to 
participate in all of society’s major institutions (i.e., educational, political, economic) 
while simultaneously retaining or elaborating on their own ethnic heritage (Kallen 1956). 
The acceptance and practice of the ideology of pluralism, where the dominant culture 


those of gender alone and leaves Smith to consider Western feminism to be of little use to the 
convolutions of Maori women. 


K. Anderson, A Recognition of Being: Reconstructing Native Womanhood (Toronto: Second 
Story Press 2000: 63, 275-276.) Anderson’s argument against Native women accepting 
Western feminism is based on three lines of contention: in some matrilocal Native societies, 
women secured and maintained power through control of economic resources; that the 
predominantly white, middle-class Western feminism has not only failed to address issues of 
race but that white women have been complicit in the oppression of Native women; and that 
Native women do not want to want to acquire power held by white males through rejection 
of the traditional Native power held within motherhood, which has typically been seen as a 
source of oppression by Western feminists. 
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accommodates to the traditional practices and beliefs of the minority group, would sug- 
gest the possibility that Native women could successfully integrate their traditional roles 
in cultural maintenance through their work in the contemporary salmon harvest in south- 
east Alaska. 

In the United States, however, the pattern of ethnic/race relations generally prac- 
ticed has been that of assimilation (Gordon 1964). This is evident in relations with indig- 
enous peoples both geographically within the boundaries of the United States (American 
Indians and Alaska Natives) as well as with indigenous peoples outside of the geographic 
borders (the Philippines, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Cuba) (Drinnon 1980). 

Consistent with assimilationist theory, Alaska Natives were perceived as uncivilized 
inferior people who would benefit from the replacement of their traditional beliefs and 
activities with those of the civilized intruders. For example, forced education of Native 
children was practiced by taking them away from their homes and sending them to distant 
government boarding schools; there was an almost entire replacement of Native lan- 
guages with English; and, missionaries were successful in permanently altering the socio- 
political clan structure of Alaska Native peoples. Native women today are keenly aware 
of this loss of structure and cultural tradition and express a strong desire to see it reinte- 
grated into their lives and the lives of their children. However, for there to be successful 
integration between traditional and contemporary cultures, specifically in the inclusion of 
traditional gender role work with contemporary gender roles, an accommodation/pluralist 
strategy, where traditional cultural beliefs and practices are valued, must be incorporated 
into the ethos of a society. With the history and practice of assimilationist ideology and 
policy that has been dominant in the United States, it is unlikely that this will occur. For 
urban Native women then, there remains a continuous struggle between the desire to 
practise their traditional ways of life and the modern way of life that contemporary soci- 
ety has imposed. As summarized by a 30-year old Tlingit woman, “modern day TV, music 
takes away from working with fish—kids play rather than watch and learn—our culture 
has accommodated to contemporary urban culture, and we have lost.” 


Conclusion 


The importance of the salmon subsistence harvest fishery to the people and cultures of 
southeast Alaska cannot be overstated. While the role of women has not been the focus 
in most Western historical documentation, they have always been involved in and played 
a significant role in fishing work. The close relationship of Tlingit to subsistence fish- 
ing was best expressed by one woman interviewed who said, “fishing and subsistence 
are important and a part of the Tlingit way of life. To live without fish we would surely 
eventually no longer exist.” 

The roles that women have played in fishing in southeast Alaska have changed as 
their traditional lifestyle has been affected by the intrusion of a Western-dominated cul- 
ture. According to the women interviewed during this study, that change has been char- 
acterized by a more public role where their participation has become more evident and 
they have taken on roles formerly occupied only by men. These women have clearly 
perceived a change in the division of labour in the salmon subsistence fisheries harvest 
characterized by the increasing participation of women, and they attribute this change to 
the influence of factors external to Native society. These women see increased involve- 
ment as a result of a more general societal change in which women have become more 
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active participants in their society. The women’s movement, supporting the equality of 
women in all spheres of contemporary society, has played a significant role in the beliefs 
of the women interviewed toward the increasing participation of women in the contem- 
porary salmon harvest. However, this change has also created a ‘clash of cultures,’ where 
traditional practices have been influenced by a more modern approach to fishing and 
processing the fish. For example, the time-saving method of freezing fish has replaced 
the more traditional practice of smoking and drying fish; women are both fishing and 
processing the fish rather than just doing processing work; and they have become active, 
and, in some cases, the sole participants in decisions regarding with whom the fish will 
be shared and exchanged, rather than playing a role in influencing the decisions that men 
make. The mere fact that women do engage in fishing, which has traditionally been the 
domain of men represents perhaps the most significant change in gender roles. This posi- 
tive change was described by one woman when she said “I’m glad it’s still going on and 
we can still fish—they haven’t taken that from us [...] like (name omitted) [...] we might 
sneak out and fish anyway if it were illegal. Teaching our kids is a good thing. If they 
learn to fish they’ll be set for life.” 

These changes have not come about without consequences. The women interviewed 
have recognized that along with their increased involvement in the subsistence salmon 
fisheries harvest, traditional practices have been lost. To these urban Native women, there 
remains a continuous unresolved struggle between the desire to practice their traditional 
ways of life and the pull of modernization. 
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C H APT E R T H R E E 


“It Used to be Women’s Work”: Gender and 
Subsistence Fishing on the Hudson Bay Coast 


Martina Tyrrell 


Abstract: Throughout spring, summer and fall each year, Inuit men and women in Arviat, 
on the west coast of Hudson Bay, are engaged in a variety of fresh- and salt-water fishing 
activities. These range from mass fishing derbies to small family fishing outings to lakes 
and rivers. Despite the economic and nutritional value of these fishing activities, they are 
almost universally constructed as leisure pursuits and, therefore, accorded a low social 
status. During summer and early fall, Arctic char are fished from the sea. This is the most 
important fishery in Arviat, and is conducted in two ways—by boat, or by setting nets 
along the shoreline. Despite an almost complete absence of women from shoreline char 
fishing, it is perceived by Arviat’s women to be an exclusively female form of fishing. 
Due to recent political and socio-economic changes in Nunavut, many women have taken 
up full-time formal employment, thus severely restricting the amount of time they have 
to engage in ‘leisure’ activities such as subsistence char fishing. This exclusion of women 
from summer char fishing has implications for gendered forms of environmental knowl- 
edge and skill, and for gendered spaces within the Arctic landscape. 


Introduction 


For at least the past three decades, feminist anthropology has sought to overcome long- 
seated biases within the discipline that privileged male knowledge, male economic activi- 
ties, and male spaces. Hunter-gatherer scholarship, emphasizing ‘man-the-hunter’, has 
been forced to make room for ‘woman-the-gatherer,’ and to take account of the fact that, 
in most hunter-gatherer societies across the world, female-gathered foods account for 
“more than half and at times nearly all of what is eaten” (DiLeonardo 1991:7). From this 
starting point, anthropologists such as Frances Dahlberg (1981), Sherry Ortner (1974; 
1981), and Henrietta Moore (1989) have emphasized the study of women, women’s roles 
within the family and society, and the politics of gender. Arctic scholars have followed 
this trend. Barbara Bodenhorn (1990) and Carol Zane Jolles and Kaningok (1991) among 
others have emphasized both the importance and fluidity of gender roles within Inuit 
society, demonstrating the shared nature of work, the complementary roles of husbands 
and wives as they work for each other, and the lack of strictly adhered to divisions of 
labour. Rewriting anthropology from this more nuanced gendered perspective is more 
than an intellectual exercise. Mark Nuttall (1998) argues that effective strategies for 
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sustainable development can only be developed when varied gender roles are taken into 
account, and when the potentially different impacts that men and women have on the 
environment is better understood. Nuttall (1998) noted that few researchers had docu- 
mented the social and economic contributions made by women in Arctic communities, 
although ten years on, it would appear the tide has turned. 

In this chapter, I explore subsistence fishing practices in one Inuit community on 
the west coast of Hudson Bay. Examining a range of fishing activities from fresh and 
salt-water derbies to summer Arctic char fishing, I contrast the social and economic 
contributions of women to both male and female perceptions of these contributions. In 
relation to the Arctic char fishery, I argue that despite perceptions to the contrary, female 
participation has declined, due to long-term changes to settlement patterns and more 
recent changes to formal employment practices. Finally, I consider the potential impact 
that this decline of women fishers may have on enculturation and enskilment, and on 
certain forms of gendered environmental knowledge. 


Methodology 


Since 2000, I have conducted anthropological research into the role of the sea in Inuit life 
on the west coast of Hudson Bay." On research visits to the community of Arviat, varying 
in duration from two to twelve months, I have undertaken a thorough examination of Inuit 
perception, knowledge and use of the sea and marine animals. I have critically analyzed 
the sea as an inhabited place, an extension of the land in both summer and winter, and 
a place where knowledge, kinship and identity are enacted (Tyrrell 2005). Embedded 
within the role of the physical environment is the relationship Inuit maintain with marine 
animals—seals, beluga whales, polar bears, Arctic char and various sea birds. Knowl- 
edge of these animals and engagement with them in and after the hunt remains central to 
Inuit notions of identity and belonging. This chapter is based primarily on empirical data 
gathered between September 2002 and September 2003 during doctoral fieldwork, and 
is supplemented by data gathered on two subsequent research visits to Arviat in summer 
2006 and fall/winter 2007. 

Throughout the course of field research, the predominant methodology has been 
participant observation. In order to acquire a critical insight into perception, knowledge 
and use of the sea, I have engaged in a wide variety of sea-related activities, from hunting, 
fishing and travelling at sea and along the coastline, to the transformation of harvested 
animals into food and clothing. Through these activities, I have gained an understanding 
of the social, cultural and economic value of the sea to Arviarmiut.? The data upon which 
this chapter is based were gathered through my participation in fresh- and salt-water fish- 
ing derbies in 2001 and 2003, and in the sea-run char fishery during the summers of 2003 
and 2006. Participant observation was supplemented by informal and formal interviews 
with male and female fishers, and with wildlife officers and managers within Arviat. 


' Permits to conduct this research between 2001 and 2007 were granted by the Nunavut 
Research Institute, and I received formal support from the Arviat Hamlet Council and the 
Arviat Hunters’ and Trappers’ Association. 

2 Arviatmiut: The people of Arviat. 
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Figure 1. Location of Arviat, on the west coast of Hudson Bay 


The Setting 


Arviat is situated on the west coast of Hudson Bay. It is the most southerly community in 
the Kivalliq region of Nunavut, lying approximately 250 kilometres north of Churchill, 
Manitoba. It is one of Nunavut’s most populous towns, and continues to expand rapidly 
due to a combination of high birth rate and in-migration. According to the 2006 Canadian 
census, 40% of Arviat’s population of 2,060 people is under the age of 15, and the birth 
rate is one of the highest in all of Canada. A large school-age population, offices of 
various regional and Territorial Government departments and the in-migration of Inuit 
and qablunaat? have further added to the growth of the community. 

The town can be described as having a mixed subsistence economy. Main sources of 
waged or salaried employment are the hamlet, stores, schools, government offices, health 
centre, and community and Inuit organizations. Yet much of the food, and many of the 
resources consumed in Arviat, still come from the land and sea. Caribou are the predomi- 
nant source of country food‘ and are hunted almost year-round. Wolves, and to a lesser 


3 Qablunaat: Non-Inuit/Euro-Canadian people. Singular: gablunaq. 


4 Country food refers to all types of food procured from land and sea, including terrestrial and 
marine mammals, fish, shell-fish, birds, eggs, and berries. 
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extent musk-ox, are hunted in spring, and trout, grayling and whitefish are harvested from 
lakes and rivers. In May, the honking of migrating geese fills the air, and hunters take to 
the land to hunt geese and gather goose eggs. In late summer and early fall, cranberries, 
cloudberries and crowberries grow in rich profusion on the ground, and are gathered 
either for immediate consumption or for storage and use throughout winter. In winter, 
men set trap lines on land or sea-ice, to trap foxes for sale to southern fur markets. From 
the sea, the predominant resources are ringed and bearded seals and beluga whales. Seals 
are hunted by a variety of means throughout much of the year and are valued for their 
pelts and as food for humans and dogs.° Beluga whales are hunted during the eight weeks 
of their migration in summer and early fall each year. In Arviat, only beluga maktaaq® is 
eaten by humans, while large amounts of beluga meat are used to feed Arviat’s many dog- 
teams. Arctic char are fished along the shoreline throughout summer, predominantly for 
subsistence use, but are occasionally sold to local stores, or sent south to Churchill. Polar 
bears are hunted each fall by both Inuit and visiting trophy hunters in a strictly managed 
hunt that provides income to some families through either the sale of bear pelts or the 
guiding of visiting qablunaat hunters. 

In an economy where subsistence and market practices are inseparable, the line 
between subsistence and commercial use of resources is easily blurred. Some animals, 
such as foxes, wolves and, to some degree, polar bears, are hunted exclusively for their 
commercial value, and the pelts of these animals are sold, via the Nunavut Department of 
Environment’s local wildlife office, to southern fur auction houses. Excess skins of other 
animals, such as ringed and bearded seals, are sold in a similar fashion. Many women 
in Arviat supplement their family income by producing garments for sale, made from 
either animal pelts or store-bought materials. Sometimes women make commissioned 
pieces, while at other times, these women attempt to sell their wares to resident or visiting 
gablunaat or at the government-run Kiluk Sewing Centre. Many of these same women 
also make wall-hangings which they market in the same manner. These wall-hangings 
are often made from a combination of store-bought duffel and caribou skin, depicting 
animals and traditional scenes of Inuit life. Some women carve soapstone or make dolls 
from seal and caribou skin. Four or five Arviat women have gained national and inter- 
national renown for their carvings and dolls and these are sold at ‘Native’ galleries in 
southern Canada and abroad. Caribou antlers and soapstone are carved into ornaments 
and jewellery by a number of men, while a few also make elaborately decorated ulus’ and 
snow goggles. 

The production and sale of these items, combined with formal employment and 
government welfare payments, contribute to the subsistence activities of many fami- 
lies. Revenue generated by these means pays for such items as skidoos, Hondas,® boats, 
outboard motors, rifles, bullets, fishing nets, sewing equipment, store-bought clothing, 
as well as the store-bought foods that supplement all Arviarmiut diets (see Wenzel 1991 
and Dahl 2000 for comparative accounts of mixed subsistence Inuit economies in Baffin 
Island and Greenland respectively). 


° In 2006, 27 dog-teams were registered with the Arviat Dog Racing Club, each comprising, on 
average, 10 animals. 

® Maktaaq: beluga whale skin and the layer of fatty tissue underneath. 

7 Ulu: A half-moon shaped woman’s knife, made of metal, with a handle made of wood or bone 

8 Honda: All terrain vehicles, known universally in Arviat as Hondas. 
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Fishing for Food and Fun 


Between 1996 and 2001, Arviarmiut harvested an average of 4,356 Arctic char each year 
(NWMB 2002:5). In that same period, the average number of cod taken was 869, along 
with 1,358 lake trout, 655 Arctic grayling, and 392 whitefish.? Throughout the year, these 
species are harvested using a variety of different fishing methods, and while most are 
harvested for human consumption, some are also fed to dogs, or are fished in anticipation 
of winning prizes at annual fishing derbies. 

As with many other subsistence activities in the Arctic, fishing for subsistence cannot 
be disentangled from fishing for leisure. Stern (2000) has written that, as Inuit become 
more dependent on waged employment, subsistence activities are viewed more as forms 
of leisure, thus making them optional rather than essential activities. Many Inuit in waged 
employment say they travel on land or sea as much to escape the confines of town life 
as to provide valuable food and pelts for their immediate and extended families. Some 
part-time hunters in Arviat have told me that “getting away from it all” is often their main 
priority, and a successful hunt is a bonus. 

However, this relegation of subsistence practices to the realm of leisure masks 
the fact that country food continues to make an important contribution to the economy 
of Inuit communities. Kuhnlein et al. (2003:28) have found that the 450 residents of 
Qikiqtarjuaq, on Baffin Island, consume on average 140 kilograms of country food each 
day, or a total annual consumption of over 50,000 kilograms. In Arviat, the mammals, 
fish, birds and other resources harvested from land and sea form the staple diet in most 
homes. However, because of the contention by many people in full-time employment that 
their subsistence practices are first and foremost leisure pursuits, the contribution they 
make to the economy runs the risk of being undervalued or overlooked. I shall return to 
this later, with regard to perceptions by and of women fishers. 

Beyond subsistence being perceived as a leisure pursuit, and as a need to “get away 
from it all,” throughout the year, a variety of organized leisure events take place within 
the community, and these too contribute to the subsistence economy in important ways. 
Tournaments, derbies and contests, such as skidoo or dog racing competitions, fishing 
derbies, community games, drag races, or tea and bannock making contests, all provide 
Arviarmiut with the opportunity to participate in friendly competition, combined with the 
chance to win monetary or material prizes and, particularly with regard to fishing derbies, 
provide food for humans and dogs. 

Most of the fishing activities outlined in this chapter are considered by Arviarmiut 
to be leisure activities. It is interesting to note that the one fishing activity perceived to 
be of greatest economic value is that engaged in almost exclusively by men. As other 
anthropologists have shown (see DiLeonardo 1991), male roles and subsistence prac- 
tices are often privileged within society in comparison to the subsistence contributions of 
women. This perception exists despite the significant material contributions of women. 
The various fishing activities discussed next offer fishers of both genders and all ages the 
opportunity to participate in sociable activities away from the confines of town, while at 
the same time contributing to the subsistence economy through the provision of food for 
humans and dogs. 


° During this same period, an average of 3,339 caribou and 391 ringed seals were harvested 
each year (NWMB 2002:5-6). 
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Fishing Derbies 


Each year, throughout the long dark days of winter, Arviarmiut (and women in particular) 
begin to speak with growing anticipation and excitement about the arrival of spring and 
the two fishing derbies that take place each May. As May draws near, anticipation mounts, 
and people get ready—buying provisions, readying sleds, preparing warm clothing—to 
travel inland and later, onto the sea-ice to participate in these two derbies. 

The fresh-water fishing derby takes place during the first weekend of May, attracting 
large numbers of Arviarmiut. Entire families travel inland to various lakes in close prox- 
imity to or more distant from Arviat, in order to fish for trout, char, grayling or whitefish. 
Using mechanical augers or drilling by hand, holes are made in the still-thick lake ice, 
through which people jig for fish. During this weekend, small groups of men and women 
and extended families cluster together on lakes often 20 kilometres distant from Arviat, 
jigging for fish at their leisure. The derby is an important social occasion, and everyone 
has an equal chance of winning first prize for the biggest fish, which, in 2003, was a 
not-insubstantial $5,000. 

For many, especially women, children and elders, the fresh-water derby offers the 
first opportunity to travel on the land following a long winter confinement in town. The 
derby is greatly anticipated for this reason and, for weeks leading up to the event, conver- 
sations with and amongst women are peppered with excitement at the prospect of travel- 
ling inland to fish at lakes with their families. Some entrants return to Arviat at the end of 
each day’s fishing, while others camp on their chosen lake for all or part of the weekend, 
making the most of their fishing opportunities. Trout, grayling and whitefish are savoured 
by most Arviarmiut, and so the derby provides a welcome alternative to a winter diet 
heavily dependent on caribou and store-bought food. Land-locked char are considered 
less tasty than the sea-run equivalent, but are still enjoyed by some at this time of year. 
Therefore, many of the fish taken during the derby are eaten and shared on the spot, while 
more are taken back to Arviat for later use. Some fish is taken home to feed dog-teams, 
while some inevitably ends up being abandoned on the ice. Arviarmiut do not consider 
this abandonment a waste of fish, as other animals such as foxes and gulls will eat these 
discarded fish and thus benefit from what Inuit have left behind (see Freeman 2005 for a 
short discussion on Inuit perceptions of waste). For this fishing derby, many people cite 
the potential monetary reward as the most important aspect of the weekend, but it is clear 
that the fresh-water derby provides an opportunity for so much more than this. A break 
from the confines of town and the opportunity to get out on the land for possibly the first 
time in spring, combined with the prospect of a welcome change in diet, and food for 
ever-hungry dogs, are equally important aspects of the derby. 

During the third week of May, a second fishing derby takes place on the sea-ice 
immediately in front of the community. This time, rock cod, a species never eaten by 
Arviarmiut (as they are considered ugly and unpleasant to eat) is the target. However, 
rock cod is an important species for feeding the town’s many dog teams and, as with the 
fresh-water derby, those not taken home to feed dogs are left for scavenging gulls and 
foxes. The four-day event brings virtually the entire community out onto the sea-ice. 
The town has a distinct feeling of desertion throughout the weekend, as families move 
out onto the ice for the duration. Tents are either hauled out on large sleds or are erected 
directly on the ice, and extended families camp and fish together in clusters scattered 
across the sea-ice as far as the eye can see. Fishing for rock cod is dependent on tides so, 
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for those who choose to return to Arviat each day, movement on and off of the sea-ice 
occurs in conjunction with flood and ebb tides. 

Socially, the salt-water derby is perhaps more important than the fresh-water derby. 
As the shoreline is so close to Arviat, those lacking the means to get to the more distant 
lakes for the first derby, can simply walk out onto the sea-ice from their homes. Indeed, 
it is not uncommon to see individuals or small family groups walking out from the com- 
munity onto the ice and taking up fishing positions at abandoned holes. This second derby 
is notable in that women vastly outnumber men. Rousselot et al. (1988) have noted that, 
across the Arctic, ice fishing is predominantly carried out by old people, women and 
children. In Arviat, the proximity of the sea-ice renders it accessible to people of all ages, 
with or without access to transport. The tools required are cheap and easy to make, and 
while most extended families have access to at least one mechanical auger, others drill 
fishing holes by hand, or occupy fishing holes that have been abandoned by other fishers. 
First prize for this fishing derby in 2003 was a new Honda, provided by the Arviat Dog 
Racing Club which organized the derby. For many, fishing for the derby prize is serious 
business, and I observed in both 2001 and 2003 that, as the derby progressed, fewer chil- 
dren appeared on the ice, and only the most eager adults stuck it out to the end. 

Both of these fishing derbies provide opportunities for all Arviarmiut—men and 
women, young and old—to engage in fishing activities that make an important seasonal 
contribution to the subsistence economy by providing food for both humans and dogs. 
And for one lucky individual, the derby provides a windfall of either cash or an expensive 
and important piece of equipment such as a Honda, which provides access to prime loca- 
tions for caribou hunting or char fishing. The cash prize is quite often used to buy one 
or more pieces of hunting equipment, and men and women who have won first prize in 
previous years have spent their prize money on such items as new outboard motors for 
boats, rifles, Hondas, etc. The good fortune of an individual derby winner is transformed 
into the good fortune of an entire family, where possibilities for subsistence practices 
and access to country food are expanded. Both derbies also provide opportunities for 
those who might not usually get out on the land or sea—some women, children and 
elders—leave the community for the first time following the long cold winter. These 
derbies, however, take place on only two weekends throughout the entire year, while 
other fishing activities occur on a more regular basis (for a more detailed examination of 
fishing derbies, see Shannon, this volume). 


Fresh and Salt-Water Fishing 


During spring and fall each year, fishing takes place on the lakes and rivers to the north, 
west and south of Arviat. Before ice has formed on lakes in fall, and during the process of 
break-up in spring, fishers make the most of the open water to set fishing nets. Once the 
ice has formed, fishers seek out known areas of open water, drill holes in the ice to jig for 
fish or, in a small number of cases, set nets under the lake ice. At the end of spring and 
during summer and early fall, fishing takes place on the open sea. 

Year-round, a certain amount of fishing takes place in lakes and rivers for trout, char, 
grayling, and whitefish. The places of most importance are along the Maguse River to the 
north of Arviat, on Maguse Lake to the northwest, and at Dionne Lake to the west. Many 
other lakes and river systems are also used, but these generally are of lesser importance 
and are used by far fewer Arviarmiut. Almost no fishing takes place in winter, but once 
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spring arrives, groups of men or family groups make trips inland by skidoo and sled to 
fish through holes in the ice, or at areas of permanently open water. Freshwater fishing 
declines in summer as people concentrate on the greater availability of sea-run char, but 
once char begin their fall migration up Maguse River, nets are set along the river and in 
Maguse Lake for these anadromous fish. 

Freshwater fishing is generally conducted on a small scale, and often in conjunc- 
tion with other activities, such as caribou hunting. It is primarily for the purposes of 
subsistence. This type of fishing offers the opportunity for entire families to engage in 
outdoor activities for a day, overnight, or for entire weekends. Many women have spoken 
with nostalgia and fondness about fishing trips undertaken in recent years with husbands, 
children and extended family members. As with other subsistence activities, Arviarmiut 
highlight the value of these fishing trips as ways to relax, and spend time with family 
members away from the clamour of town life. 

As the sea-ice continues to melt in spring, cracks appear and leads open, as the ice 
gets thinner with each passing day. Some families travel out to the leads closest to Arviat 
to jig for fish. While I have observed this phenomenon from time to time, it is a relatively 
rare occurrence. Many people consider the ice at this time of year to be too dangerous 
for travel, and while experienced hunters still travel to the thin floe edge to hunt adult 
seals and seal pups newly emerged from their dens, many parents are loathe to take their 
children onto the ever-thinning ice. 

Once the ice has broken up, open water returns for three or four months in summer 
and early fall, and fishing activity on the sea increases dramatically. I will discuss most 
of this fishing activity in the next section. However, on many summer evenings, young 
and old alike can be observed standing along the community dock, fishing for sculpin and 
the occasional char with fishing rods. This type of fishing is most definitely for leisure 
purposes, with adults and their children doing this as a way to pass a few minutes or hours 
on a fine summer evening. Sculpin are usually caught and then released, and char rarely 
venture this far into the inlet in front of the town. 

Both men and women in Arviat consider these fishing activities to be predominantly 
‘men’s work.’ While women accompany their husbands and other family members on 
some of these fishing trips, most often it is the men who decide where to go, and the type 
of fishing that will be undertaken. Despite the contribution women make, both in terms 
of the fish they catch, and in their role passing on fishing and other environmental skills 
to children and young people, both women and men perceive the female role in these 
activities to be more leisurely, and not as ‘serious’ as the male role. As with many hunt- 
ing activities, women often participate more passively than men (Tyrrell 2005). Usually, 
women accompany men on beluga and seal hunting trips only when a husband cannot 
find a suitable male hunting partner. While women are more likely to participate in fresh- 
water fishing and caribou hunting as part of larger family groups, there is one activity 
perceived by Arviat women to be an exception to this. 

In the case of sea-run Arctic char, women say that they have traditionally been the 
predominant fishers, setting nets along the shoreline throughout summer, while men have 
more commonly fished for char by boats a short distance offshore. If this is the case, then 
these women who fish along the shoreline are actively engaged in much more than the 
mere act of landing fish. These fishers consult the physical and social environment in 
order to determine when, where and how to fish, and choose female fishing partners with 
whom to share the work and the harvest. 
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Sea-Run Arctic Char 


By far the single most important fishery in Arviat is that of sea-run Arctic char. Over 
the five-year period of the Nunavut Wildlife Harvest Study (NWMB 2002), a total of 
16,678 sea-run char were harvested, compared to only 79 land-locked char during the 
same period. Char (salvelinus alpinus) are anadromous fish, moving from the winter and 
spring fresh water of lakes and rivers to summer and fall salt water of the sea. They are to 
be found in abundance close to shore and at the beginning of summer and fall near river 
mouths as they migrate into and back out of the sea. Two types of net fishing take place 
on the open water. The first takes place by boat and the second from the shoreline. The 
former is acknowledged by all to be a male form of fishing, while women say that the 
latter is a female form of fishing. 


Char Fishing by Boat 


Using boats to fish for char is usually done in conjunction with other subsistence 
activities, most particularly beluga whale hunting. The seasons for beluga and char 
almost completely overlap, with char arriving and departing perhaps a week or two earlier 
than belugas. Boating is predominantly a male-dominated activity, and women tend to 
accompany their husbands when no other male hunting partner is available on a given 
day. While men boat regularly, women boat only occasionally. A few Arviat women, who 
are regular and active caribou hunters, have told me they have never been to sea by boat, 
have never seen a live beluga whale, and have no desire to ever do so, saying that the sea 
is too dangerous. 

Arviat is situated on a shallow inlet of Hudson Bay, and thus safe and convenient 
access to the bay by boat is only possible at or near high tide. As a result, hunters and 
fishers often spend long hours at sea, departing Arviat on one high tide, and returning 
twelve hours later on the next high tide. Small 4-6 metre aluminium skiffs, or larger 8 
metre wooden canoes, both equipped with outboard motors, are kitted out on any given 
day during summer and early fall with equipment required for beluga hunting, char fish- 
ing, and possibly some seal hunting too (although this is the least important season for 
hunting seal). 

Sitting in a small boat for many hours awaiting beluga whales is a time consuming 
activity, and many hunters take the opportunity to set fishing nets. This is done in one 
of two ways. Landing on a reef or island, a man will set his nets along the shoreline in 
a manner similar to those set along the shoreline close to Arviat (detailed below). Alter- 
natively, he will set them directly from his boat. This latter method takes place close to 
shore, in shallow water, where char are known to swim at this time of year. As there are 
usually two men (or occasionally a man and a woman) per boat, one member of the hunt- 
ing party drives the boat slowly forward, while the second, having secured a rock, piece 
of iron, or other such weight to one end of the net, gradually feeds the net over the side 
of the boat and into the water. The net then hangs like a curtain in the water, entangling 
any passing char. One advantage of this form of fishing is that char can be removed from 
the net immediately, so they are fresher, and unlike shoreline char fishing, do not suffer 
the ravages of scavenging gulls when nets become stranded on emerging shoreline as the 
tide falls. Often, while in the midst of fishing for char, belugas are sighted, and nets are 
hurriedly retrieved from the water, so hunters can pursue the larger prize. If fishing does 
not come to such a sudden end, the net is cleaned of seaweed as it is hauled back into the 
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boat, or the cleaning is postponed until the net can be spread out to dry outside the fisher’s 
home, or on the outskirts of town, later in the day. 


Char Fishing at the Shoreline 


Even before the sea-ice has completely melted, net fishing from along the shoreline begins 
beyond the extreme limits of the diminishing ice, and continues throughout summer and 
early fall. Fishers travel the short distance by Honda to set nets around Nuvuk, the point 
of land to the east of the community. Most shoreline fishing takes place along the length 
of Nuvuk’s sandy shores. At the extreme eastern end of Nuvuk a rocky and sandy reef, 
Huluraq, extends far out into the sea and this is also a prime location for shoreline fishing. 
At low tide, nylon nets measuring 8 to 15 metres are set along the beach running perpen- 
dicular to the shoreline and out into the sea. As the tide rises, char swim with the current, 
travelling close to shore and become trapped in the awaiting nets which hang like curtains 
in the water. Returning at the next low tide, the lucky and successful fisher cleans and guts 
any fish caught. This must be done quickly, as hungry gulls and polar bears are forever 
on the lookout for free food. Once the fish have been taken care of, nets must be cleaned. 
The fisher removes any seaweed that has become enmeshed in the net and sets the net out 
again in preparation for the next high tide. Depending on the number of fish caught and 
the amount of seaweed entangled in the net, this low tide job can take anywhere from half 
an hour to a couple of hours. 

Two to three weeks after the break-up of the ice, the catch in nets along the shore 
can be substantial (McEachern 1978). More than any other important marine resource, 
char numbers fluctuate dramatically from year to year. Arviarmiut talk about good and 
bad years for char, and statistics support this. In 2000, 5,377 char were landed, compared 
to only 545 in 1999 (NWMB 2002:5). Some men told me that during summer 2002 they 
frequently landed 20-30 fish in their nets at a time, but in 2003, those same men said they 
considered themselves lucky to land four or five. 

During the short summer months, while char are living that portion of their lives 
in the sea, activity along Nuvuk and Huluraq continues apace throughout the entire 24 
hours of each day. Fishers make the most of the tides and if the optimum time for tend- 
ing shoreline nets happens to fall in the middle of the night, then activity will continue 
throughout the night. At Arviat’s relatively low latitude, summertime brings with it an 
average of three hours of twilight and, during these times when low tide occurs after the 
sun has briefly set, there is a constant hum of Hondas travelling between the community 
and Nuvuk and the headlights of machines are seen throughout the brief night. However, 
not everyone is willing or able to continue fishing when low tide falls at night and some 
give up fishing during those periods, resuming again once the tides have rotated around 
to more hospitable times of the day. But the season for sea-run char is a short one, and 
many Arviarmiut make the most of the brief eight to ten-week season of char fishing, by 
tending their nets at whatever time of day or night low tide occurs. 

Fishing along the shore can be a time of great social activity. News often quickly 
spreads that one location along the shoreline is bringing in particularly large returns, lead- 
ing to more fishers trying their luck there, thus increasing the number of nets set in the 
water and the number of people tending nets at each low tide. During these low tides, the 
sharing of conversation, gossip, information and fish frequently takes place. One person 
might share part of his or her catch with a less lucky fisher at a neighbouring net and the 
sharing of conversation, information, cigarettes, or chewing tobacco is ongoing. Fishing 
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from the shoreline is rarely done alone. At this time of year when polar bears are on the 
prowl, there is always greater safety in numbers and women in particular have told me 
they prefer to set their nets in the company of others to provide more protection against 
bears. 

Throughout the winter and spring of 2002 and 2003, in the course of participant 
observation, informal conversation, and more formal interviews, women often told me 
about summer char fishing from the shoreline at Nuvuk and Huluraq. Many women said 
that each summer they set their nets along the shore, and during winter and spring I began 
to look forward to engaging in this activity with women once summer 2003 arrived. 
However, my experience that summer turned out to be quite different. I shared a net that 
summer with a gablunaq woman friend, and for one month we regularly tended our net 
and harvested our char, at all times of day and in all types of weather. That summer I also 
regularly travelled around Nuvuk by Honda, either on my own, or in the company of 
Arviarmiut. I also spent time in boats, engaged in char fishing and beluga hunting with 
various Arviat hunters, close enough to shore to see the people who were working at their 
fishing nets along the shoreline. During that entire time, I never encountered any women 
setting their nets along the shoreline. I knew of four Inuit women and three qablunaat 
women who told me they set nets, but I did not ever meet these or other women while I 
was engaged in participant observation along the coastline. Instead, I regularly encoun- 
tered men of all ages working at their nets along the shoreline. Why did this inconsistency 
exist between what women said was their role as shoreline char fishers, and the reality 
where very few women actually participated in this type of fishing? 


Who are Arviat’s Char Fishers? 


According to Arviat men, fishing for char along the shoreline is predominantly men’s 
work. According to Arviat women, it is predominantly women’s work. During the course 
of my research, women said that men rarely ever fish, that only women fished in the past, 
but that now men are gradually beginning to participate in fishing. My research also 
revealed a perception amongst Arviat men that they had always fished, that fishing is 
‘man’s work’ and that, as with other marine subsistence activities, women only occasion- 
ally help their men out when nobody else is available. 

Why do men and women have such different perceptions of their roles as fishers? 
Had men really not fished in the past, or was fishing activity so different in the past 
that it bore no resemblance to contemporary fishing practices? Jens Dahl (2000:112) has 
written, with reference to west Greenland, that “the division of labour during fishing 
and fish processing is different now to the old days. Women used to fish, but now they 
exclusively process.” While fishing in west Greenland has become more of a commer- 
cial venture, could the same be true for subsistence practices in Arviat? The preliminary 
report of the Nunavut Wildlife Harvest Study makes no distinction between male and 
female hunters and, therefore, it is impossible to determine whether those reporting char 
catches are male or female. Nunavut-wide, women were included in the study (Jim Noble, 
personal communication) but it is not known whether any women were involved in the 
local Arviat study. This lack of information points to a need to collect wildlife harvest 
data disaggregated by gender, particularly with relation to fish, where there are varied 
perceptions with regard to which gender is the predominant harvester, and in relation to 
whether harvesting is for commercial or subsistence purposes. Nuttall’s (1998) call for 
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a greater understanding of gendered environmental knowledge and gendered impacts on 
the environment supports this. 

By examining Arviat’s recent past, we can better understand the involvement of both 
women and men in the sea-run char fishery. In their economic survey of the Keewatin in 
the early 1960s, Brack and McIntosh (1963:71) reveal, that compared to today, very little 
fishing took place in the vicinity of Arviat. They wrote that fishing near the community 
was ‘casual and spasmodic’ and that there were no more than five nets set along the 
shore on any given day. Given the increase in population in the forty years since their 
report was published (from 330 in 1962 to 2,060 in 2006), and the almost universal avail- 
ability of Honda transport technology, nets are now set regularly all along the coastline 
around Nuvuk and Hulurag each summer. At the time of their study, a few families lived 
100 kilometres north of Arviat at Sandy Point. They reported that these families were 
involved in intensive fishing activity. 

In 1976 and 1977, in an attempt to bring alternative employment opportunities 
to the growing town, the Arviat Hunters and Trappers Organization was involved in a 
boat-building project with some local male fishers, the aim of which was to develop a 
commercial fishery. A qablunaq boat builder was contracted from southern Canada to 
teach local men how to build boats. At the time, shoreline fishing was seen as an impedi- 
ment to developing a commercial fishery, and it was believed that if more fishing took 
place by boat, then a commercial fishery could establish itself. Seven boats were built 
and commercial fishing took place on both the Ferguson and Copperneedle rivers during 
the summers of 1977 and 1978. The char harvest both years was sold to a commercial 
cannery in Rankin Inlet (McEachern 1978). The boats were built by Arviat men, and the 
development of the fishing project was aimed solely at men (William Angalik, personal 
communication). However, following the first two years of the project, neither the boat- 
building nor the commercial fishing venture met with much success. Today, the only 
reminder of this fishing project is one small blue skiff that lies weathering in the sun, wind 
and snow above the high water mark to the west of Arviat. One man told me that Arviar- 
miut had not been interested in the commercial fishing venture, and this type of organized 
venture gradually faded away. 

In the late 1980s, Kakivik Fisher Foods, a fish processing business, was set up by 
a local man in his late 20s. He bought fish from local fishermen, smoked it, and flew it 
out to Winnipeg and Toronto, from where it was sold to markets in the United States and 
Canada. Now an elementary school teacher, I asked this former businessman why he was 
no longer in the fish processing business. He ran through a list of those men who had been 
his main suppliers of fish, and noted that they were all now dead or too old to fish any 
more. “The fish are still there,” he said, “but there’s no-one to bring them in.” The cost of 
transporting his product to southern markets was also prohibitively high, and in the end 
he quit the business and turned to a career in teaching. Keith et al. (1987) note that there 
exists little sustained support in northern communities for initiatives such as these, and 
this also appears to be true for Arviat. 

In the present day, minimal commercial fishing takes place in Arviat. The retired 
manager of the Northem Store (originally from Scotland) smokes relatively large quan- 
tities of char he harvests, which he sells to the Northern Store, to a local hotel, and to 
businesses in Churchill. Some other Arviarmiut also sell char on a smaller scale to either 
the Northern Store, or to a small processing plant in Churchill. A principal deterrent to 
commercial fishing is a lack of preservation facilities in Arviat. Those transporting fish to 
Churchill run the risk of their fish rotting en route. However, those few who do sell their 
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fish in this manner are exclusively men who conduct their fishing activity from boats. 
Occasionally, women call the local FM radio or announce via CB radio that they have one 
or two char for sale, ranging in price from $10-15 per fish. Compared to the low level of 
commercial fishing engaged in by men, this piecemeal sale of one or two char by women 
is indeed small-scale. 

What is striking is the fact that all commercial fishing, no matter how small in scale, 
is conducted by men. This male involvement in commercial fishing dates back at least to 
the mid-1970s and perhaps beyond. Dahl (2000:130) argues that commercial fishing tends 
to be a male venture, while subsistence fishing, which carries low or no social status, is 
conducted by both male and female fishers. He writes that the transition to commercial 
fishing in Greenland has “rendered women’s labour in the domestic-oriented process of 
production...superfluous.” While the scale of commercial fishing in Arviat cannot be 
compared to villages in west Greenland, in both regions it is an exclusively male pursuit. 
Yet, despite this, women claim that they continue to be Arviat’s predominant fishers, and 
that men, if they fish at all, have only adopted the practice in recent years. 

My participation in and observation of the sea-run char fishery in 2003 and 2006 
reveal a striking imbalance in the numbers of men and women involved. Of the very 
small number of women who told me they fished for themselves along the coastline, many 
lived in households without an adult male, and they fished with sisters, adult daughters 
or other female family members. They travelled a short distance from Arviat to Nuvuk 
and Huluraq to set nets at low tide. The number of women who told me they set nets 
(but none of whom I actually observed) was small in comparison to the number of men I 
observed setting nets. Throughout each day, as I worked at my own net, travelled around 
the coastline by Honda, or engaged in hunting and fishing activity by boat, I observed 
and interacted with many men coming from and going to their nets, extracting and gutting 
char, or laying their nets out to dry. 

Therefore, a discrepancy existed between women’s perceptions of male and female 
fishing roles and actual practices.This discrepancy is by no means Nunavut-wide. 
Anthropologist Peter Bates told me of his experiences setting nets with women fish- 
ers in Cambridge Bay (personal communication). An environmental explanation for this 
difference in practice could be related to regional tidal differences. In Arviat, where tides 
are central to fishing practice, nets are tended at each low tide. In Cambridge Bay, where 
tides are minimal, fishing can take place at any time of day or night, and fishers are less 
restricted by tidal cycles. This importance of tides to Arviat char fishers has the most 
impact on people engaged in formal employment. As the next section will demonstrate, 
female waged employment is on the increase in Arviat, and this may be related to the 
decrease in the numbers of women setting nets along the shore. 


Female Waged Employment and the Decrease in 
Female Char Fishers 


Full-time employment has risen in Arviat over the past few years, and in the 2006 census, 
43.3% of the population over age 15 classed itself as ‘employed.’ The percentage is the 
same when broken down by gender (43.4% of men, 43.5% of women). Previously, the 
main employers were the stores, hamlet and schools. The three stores—the Northern 
Store, Padlei Co-op and Eskimo Point Lumber Supply—employ men and women full- and 
part-time as shop assistants, clerks, managers, etc. Seasonal employment is also available 
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at these stores each summer when ships arrive with supplies. The hamlet employs women 
and men in clerical jobs and men are employed also to drive water, garbage and sewage 
trucks. The elementary school employs mostly local Inuit teachers, while qablunaat 
teachers are in the majority at the middle and high schools. Until recently, there were 
only a few other sources of full-time employment in Arviat. Secretarial and administra- 
tive positions were (and continue to be) held by women at the offices of Arviat Hunters 
and Trappers Organisation, the employment office, etc. Arviat holds one seat in the Nuna- 
vut Legislative Assembly, and in 2006, was also the home-town of Nunavut’s Member 
of Parliament in Ottawa. Both of these elected officials employ female administrative 
assistants in their Arviat offices. 

However, recent years have seen the arrival of a new source of full-time employ- 
ment in Arviat, partially leading to the aforementioned population increase. The creation 
and decentralization of the Nunavut Government have led to the establishment of offices 
of various government departments in the larger communities throughout the territory. 
Arviat is home to the Departments of Education and Housing, as well as government- 
related offices such as the Nunavut Planning Commission and the Kivalliq Inuit Asso- 
ciation. Nunavut Arctic College has its administrative headquarters in Arviat, while the 
Departments of Environment and Renewable Resources also have large Arviat offices. 

The arrival of these government institutions has led to a marked increase in the 
population of the community, with newcomers arriving from across Nunavut and from 
southern Canada, as well as return migration of Arviarmiut who had previously moved 
away. However, these government departments are also important employers of local 
Arviarmiut, and in particular, local women. In recent years, there has been a dramatic 
increase in the number of women gaining clerical and other qualifications and taking up 
jobs in these offices. According to the 2006 census (Statistics Canada), 50 Arviat women 
are employed in ‘business, finance and administration occupations,’ compared to 25 men, 
and 85 women have ‘occupations in social science, education, government service and 
religion’ compared to 30 men. In comparison, men continue to work in more traditional 
fields of formal employment such as trades and construction work. 

Therefore, despite the rapidly growing population and a still heavy reliance on 
social welfare payments, full-time formal employment in Arviat is on the increase, due 
both directly (government institutions) and indirectly (construction and services) to the 
creation of Nunavut. Wenzel (1989:17) argues that there are now “two strata of Inuit 
emerging: those who are employed and have direct access to money but little available 
time; and those who hunt but are critically short on cash support.” It is this first group 
of Inuit who are of interest in the context of the sea-run char fishery. As more women 
advance further in formal education and employment, their opportunities for involvement 
in the shoreline char fishery appear to have decreased. 


Challenges for Women Fishers 


As outlined at the start of this chapter, fishing in Arviat is important both as a subsistence 
and as a leisure activity. This is true for both sea-run char and all other types of fishing. 
Setting nets is explained by both men and women as providing an opportunity to relax, 
get away from home and community for short periods of time, and to spend time with 
family and friends in a natural setting. At the same time, sea-run char make an important 
economic and nutritional contribution to Arviat households. 
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Some women in Arviat told me they were actively engaged in char fishing in the 
past, but no longer are. All of these women gave work-related reasons for ceasing to fish. 
Women in full-time employment said they no longer have the time to go to Nuvuk to set 
and check their nets, and so have not fished since taking up full-time formal employment 
at various government departments, or as clerical workers at other government-related 
institutions. These women all expressed regret at not being able to fish in summer, but 
said work came first, and the need for a cash income to support their families was greater 
than the need to fish. One woman said, “Low tide is the best time to fish, but if you have 
a job or something to do, you just can’t do it.” 

Men are not constrained by work commitments in the same way women appear to 
be. During those few weeks of summer, many men work all day in formal employment, 
and then tend their nets in the evenings, some remaining overnight at their nets as tides 
dictate, returning to Arviat each morning in order to go to work. Working women are 
much more constrained by their duties within the home, having to care for children and 
other family members. Indeed, remaining within the home and town after work and at 
weekends actually facilitates male fishing practices. As mentioned above, fishing, despite 
its high economic value, is perceived by many Arviarmiut as a mere leisure pursuit. 
Framed in this way, women have chores to attend to in the home once the working day 
ends, leaving them with less time to pursue ‘leisure’ activities. 

For these women, access to fish is not the central issue as they have access to fish 
through informal kin-based sharing networks, acquiring char from their husbands, sons, 
brothers, and other male family members. What is of greater importance is that these 
women say they miss the actual practice of fishing. One woman, who now works for 
the Department of Education, said fishing gave her the opportunity to get away from her 
family and from the bustle of town, and to chat with her fishing partner in the peace and 
quiet of the shoreline. Another woman said she enjoyed the solitude of fishing alone early 
in the morning: “It’s a great feeling to be out there on asummer morning at 6 a.m. Just you 
and the sea. It’s so quiet and peaceful. You are all alone and it is the most peaceful feeling 
in the world.” These women conceded that, as a result of being in full-time employment, 
they were more confined to town during evenings and weekends, and did not have the 
same opportunities to get out of town they once enjoyed. 

Do men in full-time formal employment experience the same confinement in town? 
From my experience and observations, they do not. Many men in full-time employment 
still take the time to tend nets and participate in other subsistence/leisure activities. These 
men are not restrained by household chores or child-minding duties to the same extent 
as women. 

For both women and men, the experience of peace and solitude is one of the most 
important aspects of summer char fishing. Many find the confines of town and life lived 
in overcrowded houses difficult, and look forward with great anticipation to the chance to 
get away from it all for a few hours or days. Women, who once had these opportunities, 
are now more confined to the community due to their work and family commitments. 
Traditionally, entire families moved along the coastline in summer, going to Sandy Point 
or elsewhere. As indicated by Brack and McIntosh (1963), in the past, entire families 
camped at fishing sites throughout each summer. It is now a much rarer occurrence for 
families to go fishing for sea-run char. Fishing at Sandy Point has now become an exclu- 
sively male activity. At weekends throughout summer, groups of men regularly make 
the 100 kilometre boat journey north to Sandy Point, setting out on Friday afternoons, 
once work has ended. On some weekends, up to sixty men might depart for Sandy Point 
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in twenty to thirty boats, setting their nets along the shore and engaging in beluga and 
seal hunting as opportunities arise. What was once a place of fishing activity for entire 
families of both sexes has now become an activity in which only men (and predomi- 
nantly adult men) engage. Women and children have become excluded from these fishing 
opportunities. While male-only social and physical spaces have expanded, female spaces 
continue to become more restricted and confined to the built environment of the town. 


Knowledge, Skill and Place 


As with all other social and subsistence activities, fishing involves the sharing, produc- 
tion, reproduction and maintenance of information, knowledge, skill, techniques and 
materials. While engaged in fishing activities during summer 2003 and 2006, I have 
observed men regularly engaged in conversation with their fishing partners or with men 
at other nets. Information regarding good fishing locations or innovative techniques are 
shared during the course of conversation. Nuvuk and Huluraq, where most shoreline net 
fishing takes place, are places of intense social activity, where fish are netted within rich 
webs of social relationships. Fishers meet as they travel to and fro along the sandy trails 
of Nuvuk, and on the diurnal beaches on Huluragq. During the course of these meetings, 
social relationships are created and strengthened as people discuss their fishing experi- 
ences, share cigarettes, chewing tobacco, and char, and help each other out in various 
fishing activities. This informal social engagement leads to the production and reproduc- 
tion of social and environmental knowledge—knowledge about fish, birds, mammals; 
knowledge about tides, winds, seaweed; and knowledge about fishing practice. As women 
are more and more excluded from fishing due to work commitments and the increasingly 
male-dominated fishery, they are also excluded from this social interaction and the repro- 
duction of social and environmental knowledge. Younger women—daughters, younger 
female siblings—who might previously have accompanied women on their trips to the 
shoreline no longer have the opportunity to do so. Boys, while still accompanying their 
fathers on such trips, no longer accompany their mothers, and are thus denied access to 
female forms of knowledge, communication and sociality. 

Knowledge is created and exists in its practice and in its accompanying embodied 
skills (Lave 1993; Palsson 1994; Ingold 2000). The increasing exclusion of women 
from fishing due to the greater demands made by full-time employment results in fewer 
opportunities for fishing skills as well as fewer opportunities for the body of environ- 
mental knowledge within which these fishing skills are embedded, to be practised or 
passed on to younger generations of women. As women spend more time at the office 
and less time at the shoreline, they become further excluded from these social inter- 
actions. While they may still have access to fishing information through the informal 
communication networks that exist within the community, they no longer have the 
opportunities to participate in or include younger generations of women in fishing. As 
Nuttall (1998) points out, fishing helps maintain a cultural identity that allows for the 
continuity of local livelihoods. It also embodies notions of human-environment and 
human-animal relationships. One can only speculate that if these trends away from the 
shoreline continue, then future generations of Arviat women will fish less and less, if at 
all. Will anyone feel the loss of environmental knowledge and fishing skills attendant on 
this move away from the shoreline? While we may never quite grasp this loss of knowl- 
edge and skill, what is clear is that this move away from the shoreline is already having 
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an impact on notions of identity and belonging among Arviat women. This may explain 
why women still identify themselves as Arviat’s predominant shoreline fishers, when in 
reality, they no longer are. 


Conclusion 


In Arviat, women are involved, to varying degrees, in different forms of fishing through- 
out the year. The fresh- and salt-water derbies in May attract entire families, with women, 
children and elders predominating in the salt-water event. Lake and river fishing in spring 
is often a family event, although fishing in these same places in fall is usually a more 
exclusively male activity. Despite the high economic and social value of all these events, 
they are very often perceived by Arviarmiut to be leisure pursuits, and are not attributed 
the same high economic or social status as other subsistence activities such as caribou, 
seal or beluga whale hunting. 

The Arctic char fishery is unique in the consciousness of Arviarmiut, as women 
perceive themselves to have long been the predominant shoreline char fishers, while 
my observations suggest that male fishers predominate. I have no conclusive evidence 
regarding the historical involvement of women in this type of fishing activity. McEachern 
(1978), conducting research in the late 1970s, found that the amount of fishing taking 
place around Arviat had contracted since the 1960s, but like the Nunavut Wildlife Harvest 
Study almost 25 years later, he failed to distinguish between male and female shoreline 
fishing taking place close to the community. 

Since 2001, many women in Arviat have told me that they fished along the shoreline 
each summer before taking up full-time employment, and many said they regretted no 
longer having the time to do so. Their continuing family and household commitments 
had to be attended to at the end of the working day, and this prevented them from tend- 
ing fishing nets. Of the men engaged in shoreline fishing during summer 2003 and 2006, 
many were the husbands or partners of women in full-time employment. The employ- 
ment status of these men (unemployed, semi-employed, employed) seemed to have little 
or no bearing on participation in fishing activities along the shoreline (although lack of 
access to boats prevented some men from participating in char fishing and beluga hunting 
by boat). 

The impacts on knowledge, skill and fishing practice are potentially far-reaching 
for these women who are constrained through full-time employment and lack of time. 
Daughters and other female family members are effectively also excluded from the places 
and social spaces where fishing takes place. The social relationships that women create 
through fishing along the shore, and the knowledge and skills they gain through fishing 
alone or in the company of other women, are no longer taking place. 

Men gave no indication as to whether their fishing activity had increased or decreased 
from the past. Fishing from boats has always been a male activity, but whether men 
were more recent converts to shoreline fishing remains unclear. While women in full- 
time employment had been removed from the sea-run char fishery, full-time employ- 
ment did not place the same constraints on men. In the past, when there was less or 
no waged employment, entire families travelled together to fishing sites, camping for 
extended periods of times before moving elsewhere. These once multi-gendered and 
multi-generational spaces, have become transformed into male-only spaces of weekend 
activity. Socially, therefore, the char fishery has become a male domain, although it seems 
that commercially, it may have been so for a much longer time. 
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The greatest regret expressed by women was the loss of the social time they once 
shared along the shoreline. Few opportunities exist for women to get out of town in 
the company of other women, to relax and share stories and learn together. At the same 
time, an essential contribution to the subsistence economy is also being lost. As a result, 
women also expressed regret that their own daughters are not now acquiring fishing skills 
and environmental knowledge, and are not learning to negotiate the social relationships 
attendant on fishing practice in the company of mothers, siblings and other female family 
members. Therefore, with each passing year, shoreline fishing falls farther and farther 
from the world of women, as it becomes a more central feature of the summer world of 
men. 
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Cc H A PT E R F O U R 


Are Living Fish Better Than Dead Fillets? 
The Invisibility and Power of Icelandic Women 
in Aquaculture and the Fishery Economy 


Anna Karlsdottir 


Abstract: This chapter examines women’s status and participation in the Icelandic fisheries 
and in aquaculture. The first section focuses on women’s involvement in economic activi- 
ties in both the traditional and industrial fishery sectors. The second presents the results of 
studies on Icelandic women’s participation in aquaculture and provides women’s views 
on fisheries with an emphasis on gender and regional development. Women’s contribu- 
tions to the fishery economy have historically and currently not been emphasized. Women 
are active in different occupations in aquaculture and state that work in aquaculture is 
more rewarding than in the fish processing industry. The tendency for women to migrate 
from communities that are based on fisheries and aquaculture prevails. As more Icelandic 
women attain further education, their opportunities for jobs in managerial and research- 
based positions will improve. 


Introduction 


Iceland is traditionally a rural agricultural society in which fisheries have been the main- 
stay of the economy and one of the drivers behind modernization and industrialization 
of the Icelandic economy in the late twentieth century. The participation of Icelandic 
women in the labour market has, during the twentieth and early twenty-first centuries, 
been higher than in other Western neighbouring countries in all economic sectors. Even 
so, women rarely attain leading positions in the industry, despite the fact that women in 
the last several decades have, to a large extent, received a higher education than men. 
Furthermore, economic development in Iceland during this time has led to uneven 
regional development between the capital and rural coastal areas. De-population of the 
coastal areas has occurred as a result, with women remaining a marginalized labour force 
with few economic alternatives. Therefore, it is important to gain insight into women’s 
views on what is promoting and maintaining this marginalization. 


Methodologies 


This chapter presents findings from studies conducted by the author on the role and status 
of Icelandic women involved in fisheries and aquaculture. The empirical data referred 
to in the chapter was collected between 2004 and 2007 and is supplemented by the rel- 
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evant social science literature. Both quantitative and qualitative methodologies were used 
including surveys distributed by post as well as a phone survey and personal interviews 
with 105 individuals. The first fieldwork phase surveyed the status of women in aqua- 
culture across the whole sector from production to research and development. The goal 
of this study was to assess women’s involvement in decision-making at various levels 
(Karlsdottir 2005, 2006). In 2005, the author was involved in a consultative committee 
established by the Icelandic fishery minister and was responsible for compiling percep- 
tual survey data from leaders of 23 of the largest fishery firms in Iceland with an annual 
revenue greater than 500 million ISK (equivalent to $7.5 million USD). In 2006, research 
was conducted on women’s roles in the fishery in the Eastfjords of Iceland, a region under- 
going significant occupational changes (Karlsdottir 2006b). The fourth fieldwork phase 
in 2007 included research in the north east region of Iceland and along the coast, where 
sustainable rural lifestyles were examined among farmers and fishers with emphasis on 
women’s household roles (Karlsdottir 2008; Benediktsson et al. 2008). 


Better to Leave than to Stay at Home 


Women’s demographic status in rural areas and along the coast in Iceland has rarely been 
examined. A Nordic Congress and a Nordic Regional Policy Committee on women’s 
movement from rural areas were convened in 1990 at the initiative of the Nordic Council 
of Ministers. At the instigation of the Ministry of Social Affairs, the National Economic 
Institute in Iceland gathered statistical data especially on women’s participation in the 
labour market in the late twentieth century. By 1990, the migration of Icelandic women 
from the rural and coastal areas was considered grave on a comparative Nordic basis 
(Félagsmalaraduneytid 2000; pjodhagsstofnun 2000). This out-migration was due to the 
fact that women rejected out-dated working conditions, isolation and paternalism because 
these social patterns favoured men. The response of women was to escape this situation. 
In the beginning of the 1990s, the socio-economic prospects for women in the rural and 
coastal areas were not particularly good. According to sociologist Kerstin Gulbrand, the 
core of the problem was that young women were primarily perceived as potential wives 
who should be in their place when needed. They were not perceived as worthy individuals 
in their own right and very seldom were accorded status in the transformation of Icelandic 
society (Arnadottir 1990). In recent years, demographic patterns relating to gender have 
attracted greater attention by scholars (Bjarnason and Thorlindsson 2006; Corbett 2007; 
Milbourne 2007; Rasmussen 2007; Rauhut et al. 2008). 

A study by The National Economic Institute of Iceland on the status of women 
illustrated that the most significant movement between communities occurred amongst 
women in their thirties and that there was dominant unemployment amongst this group 
during the winter. The study also revealed that while the full-time employment rate for 
women increased in the 1990s in the capital city of Reykjavik, the overall full-time 
employment rate of women in rural areas declined. Additionally, the average salary of 
rural women was 6% lower than for women in the capital area and approximately 53% of 
the average salary for their male counterparts (pjodhagsstofnun 2000). Women along the 
coast and in rural areas also had fewer higher educational opportunities. A significantly 
higher rate of women outside the capital in almost all age categories only have a primary 
education. From a regional development standpoint, the situation of women in rural and 
coastal areas, when compared to their counterparts in Reykjavik, was unequal. 
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The Invisibility of Women in Icelandic Fishery History 


The involvement of women’s perspectives and the recognition of women’s roles in fish- 
ery management, fishery communities and the fishery economy has been limited. This is 
despite the fact that historical records show that by the fourteenth (but more obviously 
by the eighteenth) century, women were active agents in many aspects of the fishery 
(Porlaksson 2003; Bragadottir 2003). However, the invisibility of women’s agency in 
the fishery in written data over time is surprising. Women took an active part in fisheries 
during the herring era (approximately 1940 to 1960), and they were important workers in 
the harbour. There is a local, well known song about Marta who salts, all the time calling 
for a new barrel and salt. This song celebrates the efforts and spirit of the hardworking 
fisherwomen. 


Hun Hriseyjar-Marta 

meo harid sitt svarta “Black-haired Marta from Hrisey 

palit fyrir katinu for6um (island by North Iceland) was renowned 

Og bad Rresctiokiuralla for spreading joy during the herring 
season. It pleased us all to hear her 


ad heyra' hana kalla: 
"Hee, tunnu! Hae, tunnu! Hee, shout: Hey barrel, hey barrel, more salt, 
salt,meira salt!" more salt!” 

(Author unknown) 


In the 1980s, historian borunn Magnusdottir studied fishery registries from 1891 to 
1981. During this time, women from all parts of the country fished and 3,394 women 
were registered as ‘seawomen.’ It is therefore peculiar that it is often claimed that fisher- 
ies are not women’s work. Even in 2003, 680 women, of a total fisheries labour force of 
4,480 people (or almost 15%) were registered as active fisheries employees. This repre- 
sents only 10% and a steadily decreasing part of total active labour force in Iceland. 

Table 1 shows the total workforce involved in fishing and includes women’s 
participation. It illustrates that women in north east Iceland, Reykjanes peninsula and in 
the west fjords have been most active in the fisheries. 

In the mid-1990s, two social scientists began conducting research on the gendered 
nature of the work of fishery processing workers. Sociologist Gudbjérg Linda Rafnsdottir 
focused on the status of female fish processing workers, their perceptions of income, and 
their affiliation to women’s labour organizations (Rafnsdottir 1997, 1998), while anthro- 
pologist Unnur Dis Skaptadottir concentrated on the social construction of gender and the 
gender-based division of labour within the fishery industry through a qualitative study of 
fish processing women (Skaptadottir 1997a, b). These scientists determined that techno- 
logical development within the fishing industry has had an impact on the involvement of 
women. In the wake of the introduction of the production line, and later, when information 
and computer technology were incorporated into production processes, women became 
almost solely involved in trimming and worm picking as well as the packing of fish. This 
meant doing the work at the pace of the flow line (under a bonus system) where little 
concern was devoted to training and experience. Their work was marginalized and it was 
believed that anyone possessed the skills to do this work (Skaptadottir, 1997a,b, 1998, 
2001). Skaptadottir found that the gender-based division of labour became even more 
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defined in fish processing as a result of increased technological development and, as a 
result, women’s jobs were devalued. 


Women and Fisheries in Iceland Following the Implementation 

of the Quota System 

In Iceland, the individual transferable quota system was implemented gradually from 
1980 (capelin) to 1984 (cod) and then was predominant as the resource management sys- 
tem for all species in 1990. This transferable quota system then applied to all commercial 
fisheries (Icelandic Parliament 1990: Laws on the Regulation of Fisheries nr.38/1990). 
Anthropologist Hulda Proppé (2002) studied women’s views, identities and experiences 
of the quota system. According to Proppé, no women were publicly involved in the 
decision-making related to the implementation of the new fishery regulation system and 
no women were selected as members on publicly appointed committees. 

An inevitable redistribution of ownership rights to the resource occurred in the wake 
of the implementation of the new resource management system, both regionally as well 
as on a company level. Some of the families of fishermen with a registered history of fish- 
ing inherited the quota. Some kept the quota and made use of it by practising fisheries, 
others rented out quotas for longer or shorter periods to vessels, and still others sold it to 
increasingly consolidated companies. Among those who inherited quotas were daughters 


Table 1. Number of active fishers in Iceland by gender and region (1998-2003) 
based on information from tax bills. Source: Statistics Iceland 2004 
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and fishermen’s wives. However, since ownership of access to the resource and practising 
fisheries are not always linked, these women are not necessarily directly involved in the 
fishery sector but are mainly capital holders of the access to the resource. A few, however, 
still remain active in running operations. 

In general, women are not visible in public debates on resource management which 
have been prominent in the media since the late 1990s. A review of the media coverage 
on the quota system and its impacts identifies 1,677 articles for the period 2000-2005. 
Only one of those articles referred to women and, in particular, to a survey conducted 
on women and their reasons for choosing political candidates during the election period 
(Morgunbladié 2003). It is fair to conclude that in almost all levels of society related to 
fisheries, women are rendered invisible. In the public discourse on the impacts of the 
individual transferable quota system, the focus has been almost solely related to impacts 
on the economic and financial spheres (Forszetisraduneyti 2000; Hall et al. 2001). In 
more recent years, the focus has shifted to the impact of the quota system on regional 
settlement. Discussions on how the system affects the household income of fisher fami- 
lies including women’s lives and opportunities have been minimal. Certain policies in 
fisheries management significantly impact on the lives of individuals and families and 
therefore, will affect the sustainability and development of communities and have other 
less evident consequences. Resource management systems will also affect how people 
define their identities because the system contributes to a certain order in which people 
are assigned positions and roles. 

In an extensive study by Proppeé (2002), as well as my own research on Icelandic 
women’s representation in official committees, it could be concluded that the quota dis- 
tribution in Iceland did not involve women other than peripherally. However, as agents 
within fishery-families, women were affected to a great extent. Proppé found that wom- 
en’s agency and behaviour reflected resistance against the bureaucratic system as well 
as compliance with it. People who decide to keep living in a fishing village are both 
complying with the situation in the fisheries and resisting it. They accept it by participat- 
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Figure 1. Number of employees divided by gender in the fish processing industry (1998-2003). 
Source: Statistics Iceland 2004 
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ing in the quota system and convince themselves and others that behaviour other than 
‘playing along’ is unacceptable. They are, in fact, not content with the rules, but accept 
them believing they have no other options. Resistance includes maintaining a livelihood 
in a fishing village despite the fact that the quota system is rarely beneficial for their exis- 
tence on a personal basis. Also, the quota system only grants fishing rights to some indi- 
viduals and communities and excludes others. By deciding to continue life in an unstable 
economic environment, people oppose mainstream ideas on lifestyle and rational behav- 
iour upon which the government’s quota policy is based. People maintain and protect 
their lifestyle regardless of its challenges and this involves an opposition to the quota 
system. It is the resistance of those who do not hold power in the public sphere. However, 
this is, in some ways, a double-edged sword because it is the agent who experiences 
reduced rights rather than those against whom the resistance is directed. Women take part 
in this resistance through maintaining a collective spirit and collaboration in the commu- 
nity or through assuming stereotypical ideas about female behaviour by placing emphasis 
on their roles as wives and mothers. In this way, they strengthen their ties to men and 
oppose a societal pattern where a household requires two breadwinners (Proppé 2002). 

Many stereotypical perceptions of women’s abilities still exist in fisheries and this 
perception is not only limited to Iceland (see Thomas 2004). Among some women is a 
deeply ingrained belief that certain occupations within fisheries suit women better than 
men and vice versa. There are also other jobs where women and men are equally qualified 
(see also Karlsdottir 2006a,b). Very rarely is this explained by anything other than natural 
attributes. Women in decision-making roles are often involved in small family businesses 
where a husband and wife work equally. The division of labour is not always clearly 
defined but, in more practical terms, women are often responsible for bookkeeping and 
tasks that, in more hierarchical settings, would be termed as managerial jobs. The paradox 
is that women often do not see themselves as being in charge and believe that they are the 
supporting rather than the decision-making arm of the business. This occurs even though 
their role is crucial in exercising power within a business. Women often express the view 
that they are not suited to rule and some even state that they need to mature before they 
can assume a leading role. Some of these opinions seem surprising from the viewpoint 
that they are not generally applied to men. Many female participants taking part in the 
study by Proppé (2002), considered themselves and the women they knew as suitable 
for managerial and decision-making roles in the community. This observation is also 
supported in other studies involving interviewing women both in fisheries and aquacul- 
ture (Karlsdottir 2005, 2006b). At the same time, the tone was negative about strong and 
decisive women. One woman expressed the view that if a woman is too visible in a family 
fishery company, she is considered a ‘she-devil’ and would be nicknamed with a negative 
‘male-like’ term by both women and men. It is worth considering why the few women 
who are visible in leading positions in fisheries are considered provocative and why they 
have to accept being the subjects of controversy in order to survive. Women who do not 
assume ‘legitimate’ roles and behaviour or who think first about their career and have 
no children, are exposed to scrutiny and criticism within society (Proppé 2002). These 
factors might very well keep women from stepping forth as leaders within the fishery 
sector, even though they possess the same qualities and qualifications as men. 
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Gendered Division of the Labour Market 


In almost all societies, a certain gendered division of labour prevails and the caretaking 
of children and the sick, education and household tasks rests with the women (Korabik 
et al. 2003; Poelmans et al. 2003). According to public perception, women’s tasks are 
usually related to domestic work, whereas physically demanding jobs (not to claim that 
domestic work is not physically demanding) are often relegated to men (Anker 1997). 
Men’s tasks are often more technical or scientific in nature and demand more vocational 
training and education. Women who do not fit within that frame are deemed controversial 
(Anker 1997). These perceptions can prove dangerous over the long-term for the social 
adaptation of societies in transition where the need for dual-income families is well- 
established (Korabik et al. 2003). Along with these perceptions, the gendered division of 
work tasks is maintained and has negative effects for women’s status in society. It shapes 
the relationship of men to women and the identity of women themselves. By that token, 
it is easier to conclude that women are less qualified labour, and that it is natural that they 
are responsible for less valued tasks. Their income is kept low and their careers are differ- 
ent from men (Anker 1998; Melkas and Anker 1998). 

According to Richard Anker (1997), occupational segregation by sex has often been 
explained according to the neo-classical human capital model. This model assumes that 
workers and employers are rational and that labour markets function efficiently. Accord- 
ing to this theory, workers seek out the best paying jobs after taking into consideration 
their own personal assets, constraints, and preferences.Therefore, the upbringing and 
care-taking of children and the primary responsibility for household tasks are constraints 
that influence women’s preferences. Because of competition and efficient labour markets, 
employers pay workers their marginal product, which in many cases leads to women’s 
lower income. This constraint means that women’s opportunities for a career outside the 
home are disadvantaged compared to men. Obviously, women’s responsibilities within 
the household affects their choices, and women might be more attracted to jobs offering 
more flexibility in working hours. Independent of whether scholars agree with the human 
capital model, studies have shown that women’s work patterns are likely to be affected 
by workplace and residential location.The constraints of these workplace patterns will 
vary for different groups of women. Thus, geography has implications for the existence 
of occupational segregation (Burnell 1997). In spite of substantial feminist critique about 
the neo-classical models in the feminist literature (Pratt and Hanson 1990; Ferber 1995; 
Moe 2003) the ideas derived from neo-classical human capital theories in the 1970s and 
1980s seem still to prevail indirectly to some extent, especially in Iceland’s rural scene 
(Karlsdottir 2007). No one would openly suggest that women are not seeking further 
opportunities or access to decision-making in the labour market because family and chil- 
dren are their main priority. However, though this approach and the ingrained norms and 
perceptions bear little relation to the daily lives of many women, it does not necessarily 
detract from their influence on people’s behaviour and their contribution to gender-based 
discrimination against women. Some research on gender and competence indicates that 
the scientific and ‘gender neutral’ technique of measuring competence used by employers 
conceals values of masculine identities around which the organizational realities are 
structured (Rees and Garnsey 2003). 

Since 1920, Icelandic women’s rate of working outside the home has been signifi- 
cantly higher than that of Nordic neighbouring countries (Einarsdottir 2004). According 
to Table 2, almost 80% of Icelandic women are working in the formal labour market. The 
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majority of them or 63% work full time and 37% work part- time, while 90% of men work 
full time and only 10% work part-time. According to this statistical overview, Icelandic 
men use 49 hours on the average in fulfilling a full- time work week, while women use 43 
hours on average. In 2001, the gender equality gap in research and development functions 
in the labour market was decreasing, indicating that women’s educational level necessary 
for fulfilling positions in that strata of the labour market is being met. The unemployment 
rate in Iceland is low when compared globally. However, this overview does not show 
the connection between regional variances in women’s participation in the labour market. 


Table 2. Participation in labour market divided by gender (2003). 
Source: Statistics Iceland 2004 


Participation in labour market 16-74 years 


Ratio working full time 
(35+ hours /week) 


Ratio working half time 
(<35 hours /week) 


Women currently make up the majority of university students in Iceland (Haskoli {slands 
2005). However, women are still less favoured than men when it comes to governance 
and access to decision-making. There is a substantial pool of well-educated female labour 
in Iceland, so household priorities cannot solely be blamed for the low percentage of 
women in management. 


Women in Fisheries and Aquaculture: Access to Decision-Making 


It is my experience that according to public perception, women are thought to be only 
involved in fish processing. However, several hundred women are registered as fishermen 
as illustrated in Table 1. Women are also to be found in a wide array of jobs connected 
to the fishery sector. However, women’s involvement in management and access to 
decision-making is low. Only one woman holds the chair of a board in a fishery company 
and only one woman has been a member of the stakeholder organization of boat-owners 
(Hauksson 2004; Karlsdottir 2005). Both women are wives of entrepreneurs in the field. 
Family relations seem to provide access to power in the sector more so than personal, 
educational or other formal qualifications. 

A study conducted on women’s representation in aquaculture involved an examina- 
tion of registered aquaculture companies (in the official firma register, ‘firmaskra’, as 
well as members of the coalition of Icelandic Association of fish processors) and gather- 
ing data on staff representation and the gendered division of gender. The total partici- 
pation of all relevant parties in this study was possible given the size of the Icelandic 
population and the small number of companies involved. Only 36 women are involved in 
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Figure 2. Percentage of employees in aquaculture divided by gender (2004.) 


fish farming compared to 200 individuals overall. In aquaculture, only three women sit as 
board members in all 32 fish farming companies. 

No woman has ever served on the board of The Iceland Aquaculture Association 
(TIAA) that is part of the coalition of the Icelandic Association of Fish Processors. Two 
women have served as board members of this latter organization since its inception. 
The Ministry of Fisheries has, for the last several years, emphasized the working condi- 
tions and other aspects of female labour in fish processing. In three different committees 
devoted to fish processing, the gender division of committee members has been even. 
Almost all other committees related to fisheries in Iceland demonstrate a more uneven 
gender division as shown in Table 3. In general, the situation since 1971 has improved 
regarding gender representation in public committees in Iceland. It is interesting to note 
that the two ministries in charge of aquaculture have the least number of women involved 
in committees or public working groups. Women’s representation has improved slightly- 
increasing from 12-13% to 20% since 2003 when a study was conducted (Hlé6versdottir 
2003). This confirms a picture of male-dominated stakeholders. 
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Figure 3. Chairs of boards in aquaculture operations divided by gender (2004). 
Phone survey 2004. 
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Table 3. Gender distribution of committees related to aquaculture 


Consultative Comitiitees Total Female | % Female} Female | % Female 
membership | Members | Members | Deputy Deputy 
Ministry of 
Agriculture 


af om [4 
Ministry of Fisheries 4p 2 
Ministry of 
Environment 


Table 4. State -initiated boards, committees and councils (1971-2003). 
Statistics Iceland 2004. 


Several public institutes are charged with various monitoring, licensing and research 
tasks within fisheries and aquaculture. The Ministry of Fisheries is responsible for ocean- 
based species and the Marine Research Institute and the Icelandic Fisheries Laboratories 
are primarily involved in project and advisory roles in connection with operation permits, 
research and development collaboration on the farming of cod, haddock, halibut, turbot 
and leopard fish. The Directorate of Fisheries and The Institute of Freshwater Fisheries 
are the primary public institutes operating under the auspices of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Besides being in charge of the administration of freshwater fisheries promoting 
the sustainable use of salmonid fisheries resources, these organizations also issue opera- 
tion permits for fish farming production. Table 5 illustrates the number of women and 
men involved in the operation of public organizations and institutes that monitor and/or 
conduct research on aquaculture in Iceland. As illustrated, the relative number of female 
aquaculture specialists is striking, with the majority of these situated in urban centres 
such as Reykjavik or Akureyri. 
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Table 5. Gender representation in governmental institutions related to 
aquaculture and fisheries (2004) 


Female Male 
aquaculture aquaculture 
specialists specialists 


Ministry of 

The Marine 
Research 42 84 4 5 
Institute 


Governmental | Total number of | Total number of 
bodies female staff male staff 


Icelandic Fisher- 34 20 5 2 
ies Laboratory 
[Soe el me ee Pe I 
Agriculture 
Directorate of 
Fisheries 


Institute of 
Freshwater 
Fisheries 


Status of Fishery and Aquaculture Jobs 


Thirty-one women involved in fish farming were interviewed in a study conducted 
between 2002 and 2004 on women’s representation in aquaculture. The interviews were 
conducted during the summer of 2004 in four different locations in Iceland. The majority 
of these women were occupied in the slaughtering, foddering', fry and fingerling part of 
production or in fish processing. Compared to Norway, women in Icelandic aquaculture 
are involved in more diverse functions of this industry (Pettersen and Alsos 2004). In 
this study, seven women were owners or managers of fish farms and five women were 
involved in research and development. Many of the women interviewed had previous 
experience in conventional fish processing—the land-based plants for the processing of 
fish caught at sea. Some of the women lost their jobs following the implementation of 
the quota system and the Hazard Analysis and Critical Control Points (HACCP) as well 
as increased quality control requirements in the industry. Almost all of the women inter- 
viewed stated that their jobs in fish farming were perceived by society to hold more status 
than conventional jobs in fish processing even though job responsibilities were similar. 
Most of the women stated that their jobs in aquaculture were more multifaceted and flex- 
ible and not as monotonous as those in fish processing. 

One limitation of this phase of the study is that we did not interview men and 
investigate their perceptions of women’s participation in aquaculture but in a later work 
made for the Minister of Fisheries Committee (Sjavarutvegsraduneyti 2007; Karlsdottir 


' Feeding the fish 
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2006a), executives, predominantly male persons, responded to a survey indicating their 
perceptions of women’s roles in fisheries, fish farming, and fish processing. This could 
have enriched women’s perspectives of working in fish farming. However, supplemental 
information from employers did paint a picture of women as comprising an effective and 
reliable workforce. Women themselves stated that working in aquaculture was livelier 
than working in fish processing and that it was more rewarding to deal with living fish 
than dead fillets. One of our informants with extensive experience in the field claimed that 
the mentality in the workplace had improved, whereas earlier, women in the more male- 
dominated workplace risked being harassed. 

Even so, women’s status in aquaculture in Iceland is not encouraging. A female 
research and development officer in aquaculture did perceive the situation in fisheries to 
be male-dominated because women do not put themselves forward. They look around and, 
as young women, realize that they do not have the same or equal opportunities as men. 
They do not gain power in fisheries and their voices are only heard to a limited extent. It 
is therefore logical that they look to other spheres, educate themselves further and leave 
this sector. There is not much space for their efforts and resources. There have been so 
many changes within the fishery industry and with technological development, a trans- 
formation has occurred. Fish processing is geographically moving to China and the jobs 
within the fish processing industry have become less attractive. Working life has changed 
and the workplace is not as lively. Instead of a collective break where there would be time 
for jokes and laughter, only three people are sent to break at a time, because the process 
is ongoing. The processing line is too broad for them to keep up conversations across the 
line while working. The jobs are less flexible and more monotonous. However, a female 
manager interviewed for this study stated that there had been much improvement in the 
work environment. For example, women are not standing in a cold and wet environment 
while also struggling with cystitis. She perceives aquaculture as a more systematic food 
industry that is dependent on different laws than the fishery sector. It is more in line with 
industrial manufacturing and she believes that women were as qualified as men to take on 
managerial or other senior positions. 


Lack of Recognition? 


Most of the women interviewed were modest when asked about their roles in aquacul- 
ture and downplayed the importance of their contributions. Many women living in rural 
areas stated that being involved in aquaculture secured a stable income throughout the 
year whereas other job opportunities were more seasonal. For example, jobs in tourism 
generally were only available during the summer, so year-round jobs in aquaculture were 
considered lucrative. The women involved in establishing fish farms were generally the 
wives or daughters of entrepreneurs in the field. Some stated that neighbours or other 
people in the village were, to some extent, suspicious and not very supportive toward 
the establishment of an aquaculture business. One woman stated that in the area she was 
living there was a tendency among inhabitants to hold people back and not let them “go 
too far with things.” She explained that neighbours followed her and her family very 
closely and left them alone when the prospect of the business was not too good, but that 
the attitude changed when prospects improved and the company became profitable. 
Only a minority of women participate in decision-making processes in aquacul- 
ture and these are owners or managers by virtue of family ties. Most women are never 
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approached to take part in decision-making roles and the possibility of having influence 
was remote. Women who had attained decision-making roles felt lonely and isolated and 
stated that they felt more valuable in roles other than decision making. They felt they 
were not capable of mastering the communication skills necessary to deal effectively 
in power situations and that male colleagues treated them as a minority. Some stated 
that the domain of power relations was not appealing because it was a male-dominated 
world. Most of the informants were more positive toward involvement in governmental 
committees than the boards of the companies they worked for. Others would rather be in 
charge of the company they worked for. Most of the women felt more positively about the 
prospect of being in charge of the company they worked for, rather than being involved 
in governmental committee work. This may be because these women have first-hand 
experience of production processes and issues at the fish farm, while many believe that 
they have little awareness of political processes related to government committee work. 

Many of the women stated that there was a difference in the way men and women 
carried out their jobs. Some of the oldest women claimed they had observed these 
differences for generations and that these varying attitudes likely influenced their career 
options. Women stated that women’s approaches were characterized by responsibility 
and loyalty while men’s approaches placed greater emphasis on impressing others and 
assuming more dominant roles. One of the researchers stated that it has been her experi- 
ence that women are extremely conscientious and that they complete tasks for which they 
have been made responsible. She believes that a man will make sure his efforts are visible 
while a woman may not always be diligent about this. Being a sole woman among men in 
executive meetings also invites attention. One of the executives indicated that when she 
meets with foreign clients and partners, men seem surprised by her presence at the meet- 
ings. They will almost always ask her what her profession is when she enters the meeting 
room while her male colleagues are never asked. This bothers her as it is her presence, 
rather than that of her male counterparts, that is being questioned. In another study where 
executives of the 23 largest fishery firms were asked about different perceptual assump- 
tions on women’s work performance compared to male staff, over half of respondents 
agreed that women were more dutiful than their male colleges (Karlsdottir 2006a). 

One woman, who co-owned a fish farm with her husband, often feels that customers 
and others devalue her managerial position. Although she has worked alongside him for 
many years, customers will always ask to speak with her husband when they want to buy 
fish. She states that her husband does not have the overall awareness of certain business 
details. For example, her husband must always ask her if the fish is ready or not. In this 
way, She is bypassed by customers as a responsible agent within the company. Some of the 
women claim that it is more difficult for women to live in the coastal communities than 
in Reykjavik and that there were several examples of women leaving the area when their 
kids left to attend high school or college. There were not too many choices for women and 
they would apply for whatever job was available. One of the informants explained that 
part of the failure to acknowledge women’s contributions to the rural economic sector in 
fisheries was due to a strong tendency to social uniformity—making it harder for women 
to move beyond traditional roles. Two women described how children who were not 
doing homework properly would be frightened by tales that they would end up in the 
fisheries, thus reflecting societal values not beneficial for the development and status of 
primary industries. 
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Conclusion 


Will societal perceptions of men’s and women’s roles and abilities hinder the long-term 
sustainability of coastal and rural communities in Iceland? Can gender balance ever be 
attained in these areas? Are these contemporary values and attitudes determining the 
de-population of non-urban communities or are they signals of broader social change? 
If so, how will rural and coastal identities be reshaped and what impact will it have 
on women’s opportunities to gain ground in occupations previously dominated by men? 
Many of the questions cannot be easily answered. 

The most common response to decreasing job opportunities in the rural and coastal 
areas has been an increasing participation in higher education and further investigation of 
alternative employment especially in the growing tourism sector or handicraft production, 
small industrial activity, or construction. Results from recent studies of Icelandic women 
in aquaculture indicate that many women create job opportunities for themselves and 
their husbands by establishing businesses related to aquaculture. Many female employees 
in aquaculture perceive their options to be improved if they pursue further education or 
vocational training related to the field. 

It can be concluded that the Icelandic government, labour unions, stakeholder organi- 
zations and employers within fisheries and aquaculture have not acknowledged women’s 
participation in and contributions to this sector. These organizations recognize women’s 
presence but there exists limited awareness that women represent important links in the 
connection between the choice to live in rural and/or coastal settlements and available 
economic opportunities. Women who are influential, either through owning a business, 
acting in management or supervisory roles or as researchers, are usually highly educated 
or possess family ties that assist them in tapping into decision-making processes. 

Public authorities have not developed any strategies to encourage women to pursue 
non-traditional occupational choices nor to remain living in the rural or coastal areas in 
the way that Norway has done? (Johannesson 2001). During the 1990s, the number of 
women from rural and coastal areas seeking further education increased more rapidly 
than among women from urban areas. This is partly because of increased educational 
opportunities by virtue of more universities and higher education institutions located 
around the country and also because of improved opportunities for distance education. 
There is, therefore, some hope that the future survival of coastal and rural areas will be 
based on more equal terms between women and men. To make that possible, there needs 
to be greater emphasis placed on empowering women. 

Various female fisheries grassroots organizations exist in other nations including 
Norway, the Netherlands, Spain and France. Their members are fisherwomen, employ- 
ers in fish processing, wives of fishermen or aquaculture producers and employees in 
aquaculture. No organizations like this exist in Iceland. Through these organizations, it is 
possible to become influential so that women’s contributions cannot be ignored. In some 


2 Since the 1950s, the central Norwegian authorities have practised a regional development 
policy with emphasis on sparsely populated areas in the northern regions and in areas with 
population density less than one person per 12.5 square kilometres. Various projects and strat- 
egies were pursued in the last decades of the twentieth century to slow down the migration of 
women from those areas and projects have been established to encourage income opportuni- 
ties. 
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European women’s fisheries and aquaculture organizations, members have influence in 
the most significant levels of government, stakeholder organizations and on regional and 
supranational boards for fishery management. 

As indicated in discussion on social uniformity among women in small coastal and 
tural villages, there seems to be a contradictory sense of well- being among the women 
interviewed for my study. On one hand, the possibilities of women advancing in decision- 
making positions in fisheries despite greater opportunities in higher education, are not 
overly promising, so women are kept in place in conventional female positions if they 
enter primary industries at all. At the same time, their roles are not valued so that the 
attraction of living in the coastal villages turns into aversion and children are reminded 
that a livelihood in this region is not sustainable or beneficial for them in the future. This 
situation impacts on inhabitants and on women’s perception and aspirations in a nega- 
tive way. By that token, women ‘vote with their feet’ by weakening by degrees the future 
foundation of coastal and rural settlements while securing an education and a future for 
their offspring. It is crucial for the continued future of coastal villages and rural areas 
to initiate social change and to secure jobs and opportunities for all women. However, 
many women do not perceive fisheries or aquaculture as a viable career. It is hoped that 
when more women enter the management of fisheries and aquaculture, greater numbers 
of women will follow. 

Aquaculture is an industry with future economic potential for women and men in 
Iceland as it becomes clear that fishery resources are being fully exploited and that there 
exists an extensive knowledge base on marine and freshwater fish biota within the nation. 
Icelanders have a long tradition of knowledge development within fisheries and fresh- 
water resources, and this has, to some extent, been transferable to the arena of aquaculture 
(Gunnarsson 2004). New technological knowledge, greater precision and more stability 
have been accomplished with some negative effects, but also with better management, 
more research and an increasingly well-educated workforce. It is likely that small-scale 
char farming will increase and that there will be a greater number of sea-based species 
farmed. It is also possible that fish farming will implement and apply the use of biotech- 
nical knowledge to a greater extent than is currently practised. To make it possible for 
aquaculture to thrive, the industry needs innovative spirit, a renewal of educated labour, 
a competent staff in all arenas, training and an acknowledgement of women’s roles to 
an equal extent as men. Education plays a key role, not only to strengthen self-esteem 
but also to invigorate the industry. Women living rurally or in the coastal villages are a 
significant part of whatever changes will occur in the future of Iceland. 
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Everyone Goes Fishing: Gender 
and Procurement in the Canadian Arctic! 


Kerrie-Ann Shannon 


Abstract: This examination of fishing derbies in the Canadian Arctic provides insight 
into Inuit procurement and flexibility in gender roles. Through a focus on fishing derbies, 
this significant aspect of Inuit life is recognized. Many ethnographies and land use studies 
have previously concentrated on hunting and considered the activity as indicative of Inuit 
land use. The fishing derby provides an alternative ethnographic example of procure- 
ment; it is an activity in which women, children, elders and men participate. Women’s 
roles in the Arctic have often been discussed in terms of gender division of labour or in 
terms of their complementarity to men’s roles. From this example we may begin to under- 
stand how women are active participants in procurement without necessarily evaluating 
of their activity as a complementary aspect to men’s hunting. A significant aspect of the 
fishing derby is that it demonstrates occasions when activities are not necessarily divided 
along gender lines and thereby reveals a degree of flexibility in gender roles. 


Introduction 


Hunting remains vital to Inuit life, identity and the economy and has been the domi- 
nant focus of much Arctic ethnography and land use studies (Balikci 1970; Birket-Smith 
1936, 1945; Brody 1987, 2000; Caulfield 1997; Dahl 2000; Damas 1984; Freeman 
1976; Freuchen 1961; Graburn 1969; Gubser 1965; McDonald et al. 1997; Nelson 1969; 
Nuttall 1992; Rasmussen 1908, 1929). In consequence, activities of procurement, such 
as fishing, have tended to be less emphasized. Within the context of gender, culture and 
northern fisheries, I suggest it is important to examine procurement beyond a gendered 
division of hunting and gathering. Fishing and fishing derbies are procurement activities 
in which women, children, and men participate.? An examination of fishing derbies leads 
to a more complete understanding of Inuit procurement and of gender relations in Inuit 
culture. 

The fishing derby as an example of procurement is significant for three reasons. First, 
this important aspect of Inuit livelihood is recognized. Second, the fishing derby provides 


‘An earlier version of this paper was published in Etudes Inuit Studies, 2007: 30(1):9-29. 
? A fishing derby is a contest to catch either the largest or the most fish, depending upon the 


rules of the particular contest. 
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balance to the previous gender bias and concentration on hunting. Because of this focused 
view on hunting in the Arctic, women’s activities, especially those of procurement, have 
remained on the periphery. Women’s activities have largely been examined and evalu- 
ated with respect to their contribution to hunting or as complementary to men’s work. 
Circumpolar ethnographies and land use projects devote little attention to the activities of 
women outside of their contribution to hunting (Dahl 2000; Freeman 1976; McDonald et 
al. 1997; Brody 1987, 2000; Caulfield 1997; Nuttall 1992 and others). Even work which 
affords a broader definition of hunting to include women’s work maintains a focus on 
hunting and has not specifically examined the significance of womens’ activities outside 
the sphere of hunting (Bodenhorn 1990; Fienup-Riordan 1990a,b; Sharp 1981, 1994). It 
is this focus on hunting which I question. By examining fishing as procurement, we gain 
additional insight into Inuit skill and opportunity. Third, a more complete understanding 
of gender roles is attained through an examination of fishing and fishing derbies. Men and 
women have different roles in preparing for the fishing derby, which is consistent with an 
understanding of gender roles as complementary in Inuit society. However, a significant 
aspect of fishing is that it provides a counter example to gender division of labour in 
terms of hunting and gathering or complementary gender relations. I use the fishing derby 
example to argue that procurement has been too focused on hunting and suggest that by 
exploring fishing we can begin to understand women’s involvement in procurement. 

In this paper I will briefly describe the setting and methods. I will explore the 
implications of fishing as procurement within the hunter gatherer literature. I will discuss 
gender roles in the fishing derby specifically and in hunting and gathering societies more 
generally. The ethnographic example of the fishing derby provides insight to skill in Inuit 
procurement and people’s relationship with the world around them as well as insight into 
gender roles in procurement as both men and women can be ‘real fishermen.’ 


Setting 


The inhabitants of Southampton Island have had a long history of contact with Qallunaat 
(the Inuktitut term for white people). The indigenous Sadlermiut of Southampton Island 
died out around 1902, as a result of disease (Bird 1953; Dunning 1962; Freeman 1969/70; 
Mathiassen 1945; Moyer 1970; Sutton 1932, 1934; VanStone 1959). Inuit were brought 
to the island through initiatives and relationships with Qallunaat, mainly with whalers 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company.’ The current population of Inuit on Southampton Island 
comprises primarily Avilimmiut and Uqummiut. 

Fieldwork was conducted on Southampton Island in the predominantly Inuit com- 
munity of Coral Harbour.* Coral Harbour has divisions based on kinship and religion. 
Community-wide contests, such as the fishing derbies, reflect a sense of community that 
can transcend these internal divisions. The residents of Coral Harbour travel in order to 
hunt, fish, or live for short periods of time in other locations, and they procure resources 
from most of the island. The concept of ‘community,’ therefore, not only refers to the 


In contrast with settlements such as Grise Fiord (Marcus 1992; Freeman 1969), the relocation 
was not forced. 


Community Permissions were attained and a Research License issued by the Nunavut 
Research Licensing Board. 
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hamlet but also incorporates all of Southampton Island, while the word ‘town’ is used to 
refer to the geographic area of the hamlet. 

Coral Harbour is situated on the southern coast of Southampton Island, Nunavut, 
Canada. As the island’s only community, Coral Harbour is located at 83 degrees longitude 
and 64 degrees latitude, well above the treeline and is characterized by an Arctic climate. 
The ‘Community List,’ updated in September 1999, numbers 737 people. The permanent 
settlement of Coral Harbour, established in the 1950s and 1960s, brought together Avil- 
ingmiut and Uqqumiut that had been living in dispersed camps on Southampton Island. 
These two groups of Inuit were brought to the island through their interaction with whalers 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company.° The term ‘community’ is used throughout this paper for 
Coral Harbour, to refer to a broader area beyond the geographical confines of the town. 
The residents of Coral Harbour travel in order to hunt, fish, or live for short periods of 
time in other locations, and they procure resources from most of the island. The notion of 
‘community,’ therefore, not only refers to the hamlet (or town) but also incorporates all 
other parts of Southampton Island where such activities take place. Despite divisions by 
place of origin or kinship, the majority of community residents participated in the fishing 
derby. I will briefly discuss my research methods, as I am in agreement with Emerson et al. 
(1995:11) that “what the ethnographer finds out is inherently connected with how she finds 
it out.” Research was conducted employing a combination of methodological approaches 
from participant observation, formal and informal interviews to a public method of inter- 
viewing. As a female ethnographer, I spent much time with families and followed the daily 
routines of the households in which I lived. In addition I was able to attend the fishing 
derby in two consecutive years, 1999 and 2000. The participation aspect also involved 
apprenticeship learning, as I did not initially have the necessary skills to participate. I 
found it necessary first to spend time doing before asking more direct questions. 

One of the special characteristics of participant observation is its very personal 
aspect.® Okely draws attention to the dangers of separating out the person collecting data 
from the theoreticians who interpret it. According to Okely, the field experience is not 
separable from theory, and fieldwork methods cannot be reduced to a set of ‘labora- 
tory procedures’ (1992:3). In carrying out this project I not only relied upon suggested 
methods but also utilized an existing local system by conducting a radio call-in show (see 
below). Sunderland (1999), in her article Fieldwork and the Phone, describes her success 
in utilizing a technique which, like the radio call-in show, was not found in research 
methods books. I believe it is important to be open, flexible, and creative in choosing the 
most appropriate methods for research. 

Past personal experience has been influential in data collection. Previous fieldwork 
in the same community was valuable for gaining a greater general understanding of Inuit 
culture as well as familiarity with local sensibilities and circumstances. This familiarity 
and understanding aided the design of research questions, as well as providing insight 
into the strategies that might prove most effective in accomplishing my research goals. 

To initiate my research, a ‘local radio call-in show’ as a public form of interviewing 
was very useful (Shannon 2003).’ It also proved influential in continuing the research 


° The indigenous population of the Sadlermiut are thought to have died out around 1902. 

° Bernard 1988; Crick 1982; Ellen 1984; Hastrup 1992; Okely and Callaway 1992. 

? Local radio is an important part of daily life in Arctic communities of Canada (Briggs 
2000; Creery 1994; Kishigami 2000). The local radio is an established practice used in 
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process and created an interview list, as well as a format for informal interviews. This 
combination of methodological approaches and strategies allowed me to collect a wide 
range of information initially and then, later, to seek answers to more specific questions. 

Regarding my own learning processes, I was given some pointers on how to do 
things, but for the most part my instruction came from watching. This is how Inuit learn 
to do things. Instructions and step-by-step directions are not given. Often the way some- 
one will show another how to do something is simply by beginning a project without 
saying a word. In his discussion of learning the blacksmith trade in East Africa, Coy states 
that “while there was little in the way of formal instruction, observation and trial and 
error predominated in the learning process” (1989:120). This is similar to what has been 
suggested more generally concerning the acquisition of traditional, local, or indigenous 
knowledge. 

For Coy, apprenticeship learning is about engagement with others. In a similar vein, 
Palsson (1994a) discusses his own ‘enskilment’ in both doing ethnography and learning 
about fishing. Palsson states that the learning process is not merely about internalising 
knowledge but also about being “actively engaged with an environment” (Palsson 1994a: 
901). Likewise, as a participant or apprentice, I was learning not only about the lives of 
Inuit, but also about how to conduct anthropological research. This learning process, 
begun in the field, still continues. As Palsson states, “we never actually leave the field as 
long as we take part in the ethnographic enterprise” (1994a:921-922),. 


Hunting-Gathering and Fishing 


Recognizing the Importance of Fishing as Procurement 


As a consequence of previous foci on hunting, other activities of procurement have 
tended to be less thoroughly addressed in the relevant literature. Some land-use stud- 
ies and ethnographies do include procurement activities apart from hunting (Department 
of Education 1996; Freeman 2000; Ikuutaq 1984; McDonald et al. 1997; Riewe 1992; 
Usher 1975); however, this area of inquiry needs further elaboration. It is important to 
also explore these other, non-hunting procurement activities, which are often under- 
represented in Canadian Arctic ethnography. Similarly, Stewart (2005) argues that fishing 
is acrucial element of Inuit subsistence which has been under-reported in Canadian Arctic 
ethnography because of the major emphasis placed on hunting. In this paper, I focus on 
fishing as procurement which may be considered separate from hunting and may offer 
additional insight into Inuit procurement. As will be discussed in greater detail, fishing 
serves multiple functions which go beyond the subsistence importance of catching fish. 
Fishing has often been difficult to classify. In differentiating between hunters and 
gatherers, Ingold suggests the terms refer “to what people do rather than what they eat” 
(Ingold 1986:80). He argues that the distinctions are based on the activities of pursuit and 


communicating and soliciting information and therefore, it was a useful tool for my research 
for a variety of reasons. First, the radio was an important way to gather information. Second, 
the shows generated a list of potential interviewers. Third, the radio provided a context for 
informal interviews through communicating information about my research to the commu- 
nity. Furthermore, this tool provided an immediate dissemination of information. 
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collection, yet, when one examines fishing, it is sometimes an activity of pursuit and at 
other times one of collection (Ingold 1986:80). 

I have specifically chosen the word ‘procurement’, as it does not specify a method 
of how a resource is obtained nor have implications with respect to gendered division 
of labour that the words ‘hunting’ and ‘gathering’ could. I define ‘procurement’ as any 
method of obtaining resources, whether it is by hunting, trapping, gathering, or fishing.® 
Procurement can include activities which are separate from hunting and therefore incor- 
porates activities which also include participation of women. For example, a ‘procured’ 
resource can be fish, mussels, eggs, plants, or other animals. In this paper, I use ‘procure- 
ment’ to mean those resources obtained from the land,’ but recognize the usefulness of 
the term given the complexities of goods exchanged which can include purchased mate- 
rial goods. The notion of procurement refers to more than just the action of obtaining a 
resource; it also indicates the way in which hunter-gatherers approach the world. Hence 
the activity of fishing is more than just the processes of getting fish but it is reflects how 
Inuit approach the world around them. 

As Bird-David (1992:40) argues, the word procurement is “accurate enough for 
describing modern hunter-gatherers who apply care, sophistication and knowledge to 
their resource-getting activities”. Ingold supports Bird-David’s choice of this word: 


The notion of procurement nicely brings out what I have been most concerned to 
stress: that the activities we conventionally call hunting and gathering are forms 
of skilled, attentive ‘coping’ in the world, intentionally carried out by persons 
in an environment replete with other agentive powers of one kind and another 
(1996:149). 


Thus, the notion of procurement helps us to move beyond a reductionist concept of 
hunting and gathering, or foraging, as an interaction in nature as well as providing a term 
which does not invoke gendered divisions of labour. In the next section, I will focus on 
fishing as procurement. 

I suggest, that in order to understand how Inuit engage in procurement, it is also 
necessary to incorporate an understanding of how they ‘fish.’ Fishing by methods such 
as jigging or setting nets has been important to the economy and social life in the Arctic. 
Numerous ethnographic accounts have mentioned fishing in many parts of the Arctic. 
Boas (1964) identifies fishing as an aspect of documenting the traditional culture among 
the Baffin Island Inuit. More recent accounts, such as Dahl’s (2000) depiction of a Green- 
landic community, discuss fishing as part of a mixed economy. Other authors describe 
fishing as part of contemporary community life in the Canadian Arctic (see Dorais 1997). 
Fishing, of course, has varying importance in different locations, but is mentioned as a 
subsistence activity across the Arctic (Balikci 1970; Barker and Barker 1993; Briggs 
1970; Brody 1987; Burch 1988; Graburn 1969; Gubser 1965; Hensel 1996; Honigmann 
and Honigmann 1965; Mauss and Beuchat 1979; Nuttall 1998c; Riches 1982; Wenzel 


It is important to note Inuit would probably not use one overarching term to refer to all their 
activities of obtaining a resource. 

9 The phrase “on the land,” which is used in English by Inuit, refers to activities which are quite 
literally on terra firma, and sometimes to activities on lake-ice or sea-ice. 
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1991, amongst others). However, fishing itself and fishing derbies have not been the focus 
of detailed ethnographic inquiry in the Canadian Arctic. 

The fishing derby is an event in which all participate, therefore, fishing may be more 
representative of procurement than hunting. In the same way, Palsson (1988, 1991) sug- 
gests that fishing in Iceland is as indicative of people’s perception of, and engagement 
with, their environment as hunting. Although hunting has often been held to be represen- 
tative of Inuit life, I suggest that fishing is also an important procurement activity. I am 
using the fishing derby as an example of how Inuit procure and by doing so we can move 
away from a focus on hunting as the main form of procurement. By switching the focus 
to fishing women’s actions and activities can be viewed as an integral part of procurement 
rather than how their actions contribute to hunting or are complementary to hunting. As 
everyone participates in the fishing derby, I suggest it could be viewed as an epitome of 
procurement more so than hunting, which has limited participation. 

Fishing contests and derbies are significant ways in which people utilize the land 
and interact with each other. Within the community, competitive games take place as part 
of everyday life at many levels and frequently involve some kind of hunting, gathering 
or fishing. The annual large fishing derbies as a large community sponsored event with 
significant prizes has a relatively recent history and has been organized in this manner for 
approximately fifteen years. Competition and games, however, are not a contemporary 
phenomenon." Fishing contests are often a part of celebrating a holiday; for example, 
derbies are organized during Christmas, Easter and on Nunavut Day. Often, times to fish 
are limited with specific start and finish times; a contest may be as short as a few hours. 
The local contests are easy to participate in because people do not have to prepare as 
when they camp. Local contests, sometimes announced spontaneously, are met with an 
immediate response as people seize the opportunity to participate. In essence, people are 
always ready to fish. 

Inuit are often involved in procurement activities through games and contests. I 
argue that it is often difficult to distinguish between a contest, such as the fishing derby, 
and a subsistence activity and perhaps this division is unnecessary. Working in the Inuvi- 
aluit Territory, Stern (2000:10) asserts that “traditionally, there was no need to distinguish 
between work and leisure activities.” She argues that as Inuit have become accustomed 
to work schedules, they are more inclined to separate subsistence and leisure. For young 
adults, she states, “hunting is no longer a form of work. Rather, it is a leisure activ- 
ity” (Stern 2000:10). Contrary to Stern, I argue that one should not separate the notions 
of work and leisure with respect to subsistence activities. Perhaps there is a separation 
between what is considered wage work and what is considered an activity of livelihood 
or subsistence work. A subsistence activity such as fishing or egg picking may be enjoy- 
able but that does not make it recreation. In the same way, Hensel (1996) shows how 
“subsistence practices also connect areas of people’s lives that are often separate in Euro- 
American culture. This is particularly true of what might be termed ‘recreation’” (Hensel 
1996:67). For example, if Yup’ik are asked what they do for fun and what they do for 


10 Games have been mentioned in various reports and ethnographies concerning the Arctic 
(Ager 1977; Attikutsiak 1999; Balikci 1970; Bennett et al. 1994; Boas 1964; Bodenhorn 
1995; Briggs 1970; Burch 1988; Chance 1990; Graburn 1969; Glassford 1976; Gubser 1976, 
1965; Heine 1998; Jansen 1979; Morrison and Germain 1995; Nelson 1969; Spencer 1959; 
Sprott 1997; Wilkinson 1955). 
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work, the answer is the same: hunting and fishing (Hensel 1996:67). In fact, competition 
is often used as a motivator for people and is involved in many activities of livelihood 
without classifying the activity as recreation. 

Fishing derbies, like other activities of procurement, are not simply for catching 
fish. Many anthropologists comment on the cultural importance of subsistence activities. 
Writing of the Yup’ik relationship with their environment, Fienup-Riordan (1990a:47) 
observes that: 


it is possible but altogether inappropriate to reduce subsistence activities to mere 
survival techniques and their significance to the conquest of calories. Their pur- 
suit is not simply a means to an end but an end in itself. 


Fishing is an important cultural activity for the entire family and is a popular activity in 
many parts of the Arctic. In reference to fishing, Balikci (1970:35) suggests, “This was 
probably the happiest season of the Netsilik year—food was plentiful, the weather was 
warm, and there was no immediate cause for anxiety”. People genuinely enjoy fishing. 
Oakes and Riewe mention that “almost everyone enjoys ice fishing...” (1995: 85). In 
other areas of the Arctic, such as the northern Bering Sea, “fishing on the spring ice was 
often a pleasant social occasion” (Rousselot et al. 1988:155). Without doing further field 
research, it is difficult to know whether similar contests take place throughout the Arctic, 
or whether they are unique to the Keewatin and Baffin regions of Nunavut. 

Fishing and fishing contests become the focus of town life in the spring, dominating 
discussions and occupying people’s time with the preparation and fundraising for such 
events. Much excitement is generated over the derbies. Indeed, fishing is one activity 
in which most community residents participate. Elders, children, men and women all 
fish during the derby and babies are taken along in the amautik (parka to carry a baby). 
Through my own participation in two annual fishing derbies in successive years, as well 
as participation in several other fishing contests, I provide a detailed ethnographic account 
of fishing elsewhere (Shannon 2003) and a summary here. 

The preparation for the derby begins months before the derby itself. Male and female 
volunteers form a committee and plan the derby as well as raise funds for prizes. Prizes 
range from money ($5,000 CDN dollars) to a round-trip plane ticket worth over one thou- 
sand dollars to more modest prizes. Some resources are secured outside of the community 
but a majority of the funds are raised locally by donations to and participation in fund- 
raisers. Penny sales, a popular fundraiser, are a mixture between a rummage sale, raffle, 
and bake sale. Various people or organizations donate goods to the penny sale, individuals 
then purchase tickets for a chance to win the item in a draw.'' There may be several penny 
sales leading up to a fishing derby. 


Gender and the Fishing Derby 


Men and women are active in community preparation for the fishing derby and also for 
their own family preparations. Gender does influence the type of work that men and 
women perform for their own family. Family preparations are primarily divided along 


"These sales are an important way of distributing goods in the community (see Shannon 2003 
for more detail). 
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gender lines as women sew and prepare the clothing and food, while men focus on trans- 
portation by building the sleds and repairing snowmobiles. As work space is divided 
along gender lines, this influences social space. As will be discussed in more detail in the 
following section, the division of labour among Inuit is often considered complementary 
(Balikci 1970; Briggs 1974; Gubser 1965; Guemple 1986, 1988). Men and women typi- 
cally undertake different tasks but the work is valued by the other gender and creates a 
complete household. 

The gender division is flexible and as necessary tasks are carried out, men and 
women may perform the role of the opposite sex. For example, men usually drill the 
holes for fishing with a large ice auger. Although this is generally viewed as the task 
of men, on one occasion, there were an insufficient number of holes for all the women 
fishing. Although the women had never used an ice auger before, they drilled another 
hole. Similarly, Guemple discusses how the roles each gender performs does not neces- 
sarily relate to skill but rather to convention. This was similar to how tasks were divided 
in preparation for the fishing derby. Moreover, the way to learn something is to watch it. 
Men and women watch the work of the other gender and therefore, are ready to perform 
the task of the opposite gender if need be. When the women begin to use the ice auger, I 
asked them if they knew how to use it and they simply answered that they had watched it 
in use. This way of learning through observation coupled with a strong sense of autonomy 
contributes to flexibility in the performance of gendered tasks. For example, if a woman 
wants to hunt, she does and if a man wants to sew, he does. Not only is there flexibility 
in gender roles but there are times when activities are not necessarily divided by gender. 
The preparations for the derby are divided along gender lines, yet complementarity is 
not always part of the activity of fishing or part of the skill in fishing.'* Significantly, the 
activity of fishing is not necessarily divided by gender. 


Gender Roles in Hunting-Gathering and Fishing 


Fishing and fishing derbies demonstrate that procurement is not necessarily divided by 
gender. As fishing is an activity in which women are active participants, we gain insight 
about women’s activities in procurement which have been underrepresented. An exami- 
nation of fishing also leads to a more complete understanding of gender roles in Inuit 
society. Gender in hunter-gatherer literature has previously focused on discussions con- 
cerning divisions of labour and the role of women in subsistence. Of key significance are 
the divided roles of men and women in resource attainment. Beginning with the 1966 
Man the Hunter Conference (Lee and Devore 1968), research on hunter-gatherer soci- 
eties in other regions outside of the Arctic has recognized the importance of women’s 
activities because of their contributions to the food supply through gathering activities. 
The importance of women’s contribution was elevated as the caloric significance of their 
contribution was recognized. 

Despite this recognition of the importance of women, it took some time before the 
focus of research became more balanced. Slocum argued the bias was within the disci- 
pline itself and that culture is examined “almost entirely from a male point of view...” 


It is often difficult to separate the preparation for the derby and the activity of fishing. The 
preparation in town may be divided by gender but when men and women are fishing on the 
ice, it is important to recognize that this is an activity not necessarily divided by gender.. 
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(1975:49). To offset the bias in anthropology, research began to focus on women, high- 
lighting the significance of their contribution in many parts of the world (Dahlberg 1981). 
Women’s participation through gathering was emphasized, and their overall input to food 
supply recognized as important. This focus has led to a more inclusive understanding 
of hunter-gatherers’ lives and brought attention to women’s roles in subsistence where 
they they had previously been overlooked.’? In anthropology, significant contributions 
have been made which concentrate on women’s roles.'* Within the context of the hunter- 
gatherer literature, there is a limitation to shifting the focus and emphasizing one activity 
over the other. Gathering was considered the more important of the two activities but the 
same division of labour was still emphasized. 

Because of the reliance of Arctic peoples upon hunting, the Arctic has been viewed 
as an exception to the conclusions of the Man the Hunter Conference. Gathering and 
other activities of procurement were considered unimportant because they offered little 
caloric contribution in the Arctic. Therefore, attention has remained primarily on hunting 
while other activities of procurement have been less emphasized. As activities of procure- 
ment can be valued for social importance as well as their contribution to the food supply, 
I suggest it is essential to consider procurement activities apart from hunting. It is a goal 
of my research to concentrate on this less addressed component of Inuit procurement 
and thereby achieve a broader understanding of procurement, where the active roles of 
women and children in procurement are also recognized. 

If the Arctic has been viewed as an exception to the prevalent model of the divi- 
sion of labour-with men hunting and women gathering, then how have women’s roles 
been discussed in the relevant literature? As previously mentioned, a division of labour 
among Inuit is often viewed as complementary. Briggs (1974) draws attention to the 
important role of women in her article Eskimo Women, Makers of Men. Briggs demon- 
strates the important position of women in an Inuit cultural context by highlighting the 
value of their complementary roles. In doing so, Briggs also makes a contribution to 
anthropological gendered studies by providing empirical evidence that runs counter to 
Ortner’s (1974) argument regarding the universal subordination of women.® Although 
Ortner formulates universal claims that women are subordinate to men, Briggs demon- 
strates the valued role of women in Inuit society and thereby illustrates ethnographic 
evidence of egalitarian societies. Empirical work highlighting the varied positions of 
women, including women in egalitarian societies, © further weakened Ortner’s argument. 


For example, Meehan (1982) focused her work on the collection of sea molluscs amongst the 
Anbarra, an Australian Aboriginal society... 

Previously, gender studies have stressed the inclusion of women in ethnographic research. 
This focus was intended to balance the previous male bias in anthropology. Many works have 
led to an increased awareness and consideration of women in various societies (Bodenhorn 
1990, 1993; Briggs 1970, 1974; Dalhberg 1981; Fedorova 2000; Giffen 1930; Jolles 1994; 
Landes 1969; Leacock 1978, 1981; Leacock et al. 1986; Matthiasson 1974; Mearns 1994; 
Reiter 1975; Rival 1993; Rosaldo and Lamphere 1974; Sharp 1981, 1994; Strathern 1972, 
1987, 1988; and, Weiner 1976, among others). 

8 Ortner’s (1974) renowned article “Is Female to Male As Nature Is to Culture?, concentrated 
on the theme of the universal subordination of women. 

For a collection of the various roles of women from different societies, see Matthiasson 
(1974). 
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Guemple emphasizes the importance of examining gender within the terms of “natives’ 
own conception””’ and discusses gender in terms of what men and women do. Guemple 
(1986) describes the complementary roles of men and women in a way that is consis- 
tently reported in the literature on the Canadian Arctic; men were traditionally identi- 
fied with the hunting of large game while women were traditionally identified with the 
home. Briggs describes similar divisions of labour between men and women and also 
recognizes that “the sexual division is not rigid” (Briggs 1974:270). Condon and Stern 
(1993) discuss the flexibility of gender roles in Holman and report on recent changes that 
have influenced understandings of gender identity. They express similar concerns and 
question the dichotomy in Guemple’s model, as he does not explicitly address flexibility 
in gender roles. Recognizing that gender roles can be shifting is an important aspect of 
understanding these roles. The activity of fishing was a procurement activity not neces- 
sarily divided by gender. Furthermore, there was evidence of flexibility in gender roles 
during the fishing derby. While fishing, women sometimes performed men’s work when 
necessary, as in the example of women drilling the fishing hole with the ice auger. 

Gender roles in the Arctic are not always viewed as complementary. Other Arctic and 
Subarctic accounts have evaluated women’s work in terms of how women contribute to 
hunting (Bodenhom 1990; Fienup-Riordan 1990a,b; Sharp 1981, 1994). For instance, in 
writing of the Subarctic Chipewyan, Sharp explores the insignificant role of women in 
attaining food. He suggests women, “represent a null case with which our growing recog- 
nition of the significance of women’s roles in subsistence must deal” (Sharp 1981:221). 
From this starting point, Sharp explores the actions of women in securing the food supply. 
In her work entitled “I’m Not the Great Hunter, My Wife Is,” Bodenhorn (1990) explores 
women’s contributions to subsistence economies through their hunting-related activities. 
According to Bodenhorn, hunting also incorporates many additional activities performed 
by men as well as women. This definition of hunting is valuable, for it illustrates that for 
Ifupiat, the division of labour by gender does not necessarily mean that there is a lack of 
involvement in hunting. The focus, however, remains on hunting and a gendered division 
of labour. In another study, exploring women’s roles in subsistence among the Subarctic 
Chipewyan, Brumbach and Jarvenpa (1997:18) question the dichotomy between man the 
hunter and woman the gatherer: 


If these rigid assumptions have merit, then what of the role of women in circum- 
polar arctic and subarctic societies where plant foods contribute very little to 
the diet in terms of calories? Do women play any role in the food quest in these 
environments? 


These are intriguing and promising questions to ask. Although there is merit in exploring 
women’s activities in hunting, my research focuses on fishing as a procurement activity. 
I suggest that without also exploring fishing and other activities of procurement, hunt- 
ing is viewed as being of sole importance and women’s roles are evaluated in how they 


'’ In this respect, the discourse of gender studies, similar to kinship studies, has come under 
close scrutiny and suffered analogous problems. Gender, like kinship, is viewed as being 
useful only when explored in terms of how people themselves make use of the concept. 
Schweitzer (2000) explains it is not important ‘what kinship is but rather what kinship does.” 
Similarly, it is important to ask what gender does.. 
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contribute to hunting. It is this emphasis on hunting which I have questioned and has led 
me to examine fishing as a way to understand Inuit procurement. I suggest that without 
also examining fishing, as well as other activities of procurement, hunting dominates as 
being representative of Inuit procurement. 


The Fishing Derby 


The large fishing derby entails jigging through lake ice for Arctic char (Salvelinusalpinus 
and in Inuktitut igaluk). Fishing is intense and people fish for long periods of time taking 
advantage of the extended hours of daylight. Some people fish late in the evening since 
there is a twilight glow until after midnight, while others fish early since dawn comes 
quickly. As people have been returning to the same lakes for several years, many camping 
spots are already determined. Although ‘ownership’ of land is not the norm, there is a 
certain sense of usufruct rights over certain areas. In contrast to a tent, a cabin has perma- 
nence to its structure and therefore creates a more or less exclusive claim to the use of 
the surrounding area. The increasing emergence of cabins also indicates how people are 
combining life in permanent settlements with a commitment to spending time out on the 
land. The cabins and tents are arranged around kinship which is different from town where 
living space is assigned.'® Although people travel and camp with their relatives, they also 
socialize with non-kin during the derby and, at times, kin groups merge out on the ice. 

Since the fishing derby involves participation from almost everyone in the commu- 
nity, the derby provides a social opportunity for people to interact in a way that may be 
different from the way they relate within the physical parameters of town. For example, 
people who might not visit one another in town may stand talking while fishing. In 
town, social interaction is divided both by kinship relations and gender. As previously 
mentioned, men and women have divided work and social space. Women socialize with 
relatives of the same sex, visiting in homes or in women’s cabins. Visiting may entail 
helping in large tasks, such as cleaning a polar bear hide. Likewise, men spend time 
with male relatives frequently working in a garage. Work and socialization are often 
combined and relatives help one another, as labour is also part of a larger reciprocal shar- 
ing network. Relatives spend a lot of time together and, essentially, friends are relatives. 
Men and women may have friends who are not relatives but they are usually of the same 
sex. Gender divisions exist even within the kinship groups. For example, there is very 
little (if any) social interaction between women and their brother-in-laws. The separa- 
tion of genders begins in childhood, as children imitate and follow the roles of adults 
of the same gender. The separation of genders among children is not rigid as children’s 
autonomy is an important aspect of childrearing. Children may at times choose to imitate 
the roles of the opposite gender. As teens become young adults, this separation of genders 
is more apparent. The fishing derby, however, creates an occasion where both genders and 
kin and non-kin are closely interacting. 

During the fishing derby, a gendered division of space is not always apparent. As the 
fishing derby lasts for several days, the social dynamics change. Some individuals may 


18 The settlement pattern in town is determined by a housing association. People may not neces- 
sarily live near kin. However, when people camp and set up cabins, they do so in close 
proximity to kin. In this way, spending time on the land is similar to how people lived in kin 
groups before the change to permanent settlements. 
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develop friendships because of a shared love of fishing, in this way, fishing may allow 
for a freedom of interaction outside of kin relations (but these are individuals usually of 
the same gender). A noticeable alteration in social interaction occurs when the fishing is 
intense and people occupy holes in close concentration to non-kin or individuals of the 
opposite gender. While fishing in this close proximity, Inuit may chat and socialize. Both 
men and women will fish intensely for periods of time. This interaction may also include 
joking and teasing, which may not necessarily occur in town, with the exception of large 
community-wide games. The fishing derby thereby creates an occasion for social interac- 
tion that may cross kinship and gender boundaries. 


Opportunism and Skill 


Fishing involves social interaction between people and is a significant component of the 
social relationship between people and the world around them. In the following section, 
I will explore how fishing can lead to an understanding of procurement in terms of 
opportunity and skill. 

Procurement in an Arctic climate is greatly dependent upon dexterity and alacrity; 
people must be able to respond to opportunities with an eager readiness. As Brody 
describes, “readiness to move to ensure successful hunting can hardly be exaggerated” 
(1987:95). This sense of mobility was also apparent in the way Inuit engaged in fish- 
ing. The movement to different fishing holes is a typical example of how Inuit seize 
opportunities. It is not random movement but movement tied into previous experience 
and a sense of awareness. Through this knowledge and awareness, people are able to 
adjust their positions to increase their chances in fishing. Although the holes themselves 
provide a static indication of what is occurring as people’s movements are restricted by 
the ice, this does not accurately reflect the amount of movement that takes place during 
the fishing derby. People are often moving in search of fish. Understanding the movement 
of fish is crucial to seizing an opportunity. 

When someone began catching a lot of fish, people would rush over to the area with 
their ice augers to make new holes as close as possible to that person. As soon as a big fish 
was caught, it was quickly removed from the hook in order to try to catch another fish. A 
sequence of movements—catching the fish, removing it, and catching a new one—could 
happen repeatedly. I watched one fisherman catch about twenty good-sized char, one after 
the other, in less than fifteen minutes. The catching of this many fish got people excited, 
and they would competitively race to the holes surrounding the person in order to get a 
hole as close by as possible. Although fishing is a competition, this does not mean that 
competition and cooperation are necessarily mutually exclusive (see Ager 1977; Balikci 
1970; Gubser 1965). The competition was based on the opportunity to catch the fish and 
was not necessarily directed against individuals. 

There was not only a great deal of movement from one fishing hole!® to another; there 
were also significant shifts in areas of the lake where people fished. Distances between 
groups could be a kilometre or greater. People would try fishing in another part of the 
lake, depending on their success in a previous location. 


19 Fishing holes are not owned by anyone, although it was expected someone in a group may 
bring an ice auger to drill holes. 
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People’s movements are related to keen observations. Inuit learn from a young age to 
pay attention to their surroundings and the movement of others. As previously mentioned, 
observing is a key aspect of learning. In fact, watching and attending to the movement of 
terrestrial animals, fish or other people is reinforced by a caregiver’s questions. Children 
are often asked things like “Nowk birdie?” (“Where is the bird?”). As the question is being 
asked, the person will take the baby to the window to look at the snow bunting. The way 
in which both young boys and girls are encouraged to ‘watch’ is not necessarily divided 
by gender. When I asked a woman how she knew the land, the response was that she was 
always taught it was important to watch. In this way, watching the land is inseparable 
from learning or knowing the land. Although boys often have more experience out on the 
land as they are taken on hunting trips, young girls are also encouraged to watch the land. 
For example, on the way home from the fishing derby, a three-year-old girl was praised 
for knowing the significance of passing sea-ice in relation to home while travelling. 

As children grow older, there is a more apparent separation of their activities based 
on gender. Young boys may follow their fathers or uncles on hunting trips as young girls 
may watch as their mothers prepare a skin. Children learn the complementary roles of 
each gender by example but children have the autonomy to try activities that are typically 
done by the other gender. 

Despite the apparent separation of tasks by gender, it is important to recognize that 
not all procurement is divided by gender. A significant aspect of fishing as procurement 
is that it is an activity not necessarily divided by gender. Fishing illustrates that women 
and girls know about the land in ways that are equivalent to male knowledge. I am not 
suggesting that knowledge of the land or environment is gendered but argue that with- 
out including women’s activities in procurement, there exists a gendered bias in the 
literature which equates hunting and thereby, men’s activities, as being representative of 
Inuit knowledge of the land. How people know the land separate from hunting is often 
overlooked and knowledge of the land is simply equated with knowledge gained through 
experience in hunting, as Brody (1987:71) comments: 


Hunters and trappers know about animals. Their knowledge is detailed and 
intimate. The details and intimacy are a personal science, a system of under- 
standing that reveals and secures the people’s absolute dependence on the land. 


Brody’s statement illustrates the general assumption that people’s involvement with 
hunting can be equated with people’s relationship to the land. What has been evident 
from the fishing derby is that both men and women, boys and girls, have knowledge and 
awareness about the land and their surroundings. By understanding procurement apart 
from hunting, we can value women’s activities in procurement and appreciate that they 
too have knowledge about their environment in a manner that is similar to Brody’s com- 
ment about hunters. Gender does not necessarily determine how people watch their sur- 
roundings or how they fish. 

Awareness and knowledge are crucial to being able to act upon an opportunity. Peo- 
ple are aware of the movements or locations of fish, not only through their own encoun- 
ters but also through sharing this information with others as this is an important aspect 
of social discourse (Bodenhorn 2000; Hensel 1996). Awareness not only applies to fish- 
ing but also supports how other anthropologists have described people’s actions in the 
Arctic and Subarctic. Ridington (1990) suggests that the hunter’s acquisition of knowl- 
edge is a form of empowerment. Fienup-Riordan likewise highlights awareness, which 
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allows people “a sense of control over their destiny” (1990a:168). Although Ridington 
and Fienup-Riordan both draw attention to the way knowledge empowers the hunter, 
awareness is not sufficient in itself. Fishing is not only dependent upon knowledge or 
awareness, it must also be coupled with opportunity and with the skill or dexterity to act. 
This is not to suggest that skill in seizing an opportunity and skill in awareness can be 
easily separated; both, however, must be present. 

Awareness is often discussed in terms of traditional knowledge or traditional ecolo- 
gical knowledge but skill may be more applicable in order to describe Inuit procurement. 
The fishing derby provides an ethnographic example of Ingold’s (2001) discussion of 
skill and exemplifies his argument regarding knowledge as skill. Skill involves knowl- 
edge learning by doing and with constant adjustment to the environment. During the 
fishing derby, people are not only proficient in their awareness but importantly, their 
ability to seize an opportunity. Skill is the successful coming together of both awareness 
and action. 

Previous experience is influential in one’s awareness as well as in one’s actions in 
responding to an opportunity. The ability to know how and when to do something is 
not learned through prescriptive instructions but rather in the actual practice of doing it. 
Ingold and Kurttila show how skill is “a property of the whole organism-person, having 
emerged through a history of involvement in an environment” (2000:1). With this defini- 
tion of skill in mind, both men and women have equal potential for skill in fishing. 

An important aspect of focusing on skill is that it brings forth the importance of 
opportunity or good fortune. In fact, the two are intimately connected, and part of being 
skilled is getting the timing right to seize an opportunity. Skill can be looked at as a coin, 
with one side of the coin as awareness and the other side as opportunity. How is this 
opportunity expressed and how is success in fishing explained for men and women? I 
will investigate how skill and opportunism are consistent with ideas about how fish may 
come to certain individuals. 


Getting Fish: Do They Come to Certain People? 


Does everyone have the same chance to catch fish? Men and women could and did have 
equal success in fishing. Success in fishing was not dependent upon gender or age. During 
the spring, women often express a love of fishing and may fish more frequently than 
men thereby increasing their chances of success. During the fishing derby, however, both 
men and women fished approximately equivalent amounts. Fishing requires mobility; if 
one does not get a fish, one switches holes; an impatience in fishing is compensated by 
mobility. Did the fish come to certain people or did the people seek them out? Various 
anthropological accounts discuss how animals come to certain people (see Bodenhorn 
1990; Feit 1994; Fienup-Riordan 1983, 1990a,b, 2000; Hallowell 1960; Hensel 1996; 
Ingold et al. 1988; Ingold 1980, 1986, 1994, 2000a; Nuttall 1992; Paine 1971; Riding- 
ton 1990; Tanner 1979; and Wenzel 1991 for anthropological accounts discussing the 
relationship between people and animals). I wondered if this was also the case with fish. 
In the context of Icelandic fishing, Palsson (1994b) shows that in the past the ability that 
some people had to obtain fish was described as a quality of ‘fishiness.’ The relationship 
between fish and humans was thought to have been controlled by supernatural forces. 
Palsson explains that the quality of ‘fishiness’ was something an individual either did 
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or did not possess, but one could not control the amount of ‘fishiness.’ Inuit similarly 
express the notion that fish come to certain people; however, the role of the fisherman 
is not conceived to be entirely passive. Moreover, it was not the only explanation given 
for fishing success. Inuit in Coral Harbour would mention that a person might be ‘lucky’ 
or be a ‘real fisherman.’ The term ‘fisherman’ is used to describe both men and women 
and affords the same opportunities to men and women. There is an equality of opportu- 
nity assured through the rules of the fishing derby and men and women have the same 
opportunities in fishing. Rules to maintain good social relationships apply to both men 
and women. For example, one should not boast about the number of fish caught. 


Being A Real Fisherman 


Certain people have luck in fishing, and if fish do come to a person, it is partially due to 
luck. I was informed about which people had luck in fishing in the past and in the present. 
Some people told me that this luck could shift and that there was no assurance that if fish 
came to you one year they would come to you again. When I asked for further explana- 
tion about this notion of luck, it was made clear that the people who have good luck are 
deemed ‘real fishermen.’ A ‘real’ person is also someone who maintains the proper social 
relations with humans and animals (Wenzel 1991). Wenzel discusses the qualities of a 
‘real person’ as generous, patient, obedient and co-operative and he emphasizes that they 
learn these qualities from hunting (Wenzel 1991). I suggest that these qualities are also 
learned from fishing and are the qualities of a ‘real fisherman.’ 

A real fisherman is a person who really loves fishing and is the one who has luck or 
is successful.*° There is no Inuktitut word for luck; rather, there is a notion of success. 
The people who catch many fish are actively seeking the fish, or they really love fish- 
ing, or they are real fishermen. This is expressed by the ending or suffix—sujuk, a term 
used to describe those people who really love fishing. These people are ready to seize 
an opportunity, since they put a lot of time and focus on the activity of fishing. Luck, 
therefore, is not independent of one’s actions. At the 2000 fishing derby, one woman 
caught almost fifty fish. When I asked how she did it, she shrugged her shoulders and 
said, “Luck, I guess.” By attributing the situation to luck, she also humbled herself; thus, 
luck can work as a social levelling mechanism. Luck can still play a role; she was lucky 
the fish came to her, or luck is involved in her readiness to catch the fish. Although there 
was no prize for catching the most fish, everyone knew who caught many fish; this was 
well regarded by others and comments were made about that person being a good or ‘real’ 
fisherman. 

I suggest that procurement is a combination of the fish coming to certain people, 
along with good fortune and an ability or skill to seize an opportunity when presented. 
Procurement is possible only through a combination of knowledge, experience, skill and 
luck or fortune. 

Luck may have different meanings, and, according to Gubser (1965), understanding 
luck involves effort: “The Nunamiut do not think in terms of pure luck as many white men 
do... Pilyautaktuni means ‘to have good luck,’ but it implies effort or involvement rather 


20 Anderson discusses a similar concept of the successful fisherman being the one who loves 


fish (2000:128). As in Anderson’s account, the person who loves fishing is also the one who 
the fish may come to. 
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than success merely by chance” (Gubser 1965:226). Luck, or people being real fishermen 
may not be pure chance, as Gubser suggests. Writing of the Sub-Arctic Cree, Feit also 
considers luck differently from pure chance. Feit discusses the Waswanipi meaning of 
luck as being about “expressions of the cycles of power” rather than a notion of ‘luck’ as 
unexplainable chance occurrence (1994:436). 

A sense of luck, chance, or fortune can often be intertwined with beliefs in other 
powers. People’s actions and behaviour might be able to bring about luck. For the Inuit, 
treating fish and animals with respect might influence their luck. This is different from 
the explanation which Palsson provides in describing the Icelandic notion of ‘fishiness’, 
in which people are seen as passive recipients of fish. In the Inuit context, there are 
seemingly inconsistent views that reflect both control and lack of control over one’s own 
success. On the one hand, a person’s own actions are thought to influence whether or not 
the animal presents itself (Balikci 1970; Fienup-Riordan 1990a; Gubser 1965; Spencer 
1959). The generosity of a person, for example, is thought to influence future human- 
animal interactions. On the other hand, one cannot control whether or not a fish or any 
animal comes to someone. Skill in fishing as in other kinds of procurement, is about the 
ability to perceive and respond to an opportunity. The fish may come to certain people, 
but in no way is this expressed in a passive sense. Despite the notion that fish may come 
to certain people, people remain mobile to increase their chances of finding them. 

Fortune or opportunity can be a part of the unpredictability of resource procurement 
without surrendering passively to chance. An experienced and knowledgeable person 
may return from a fishing trip and explain that she had no luck. Luck or fortune refers to 
the lack of control over whether or not an opportunity presents itself. However, this lack 
of control may be attributed to the inherent wilfulness of the animal/fish. Thus, an appeal 
to luck does not rule out the idea that fish are empowered with properties of sentience. 
This notion of opportunism is not always highlighted with respect to Inuit hunting. As 
hunting has often been taken to be representative of the Inuit relationship with the land 
or their environment, an examination of fishing thereby contributes to a greater under- 
standing of Inuit procurement and engagement with the world around them. In examining 
fishing, the importance of opportunity and skill come to the fore. 


Conclusion 


An exploration of fishing as a procurement activity, as demonstrated with the example 
of the fishing derby, has beneficial consequences for understanding gender roles. First, 
because the activity of fishing itself is not divided by gender, it demonstrates the vari- 
ability in these roles. I do not dismiss the complementary nature of men’s and women’s 
roles, but rather highlight the variability existing within this dichotomy. Many aspects of 
Inuit daily life in Coral Harbour reflect the complementary gendered division of labour. 
However, fishing at the fishing derby is not divided by gender. The model of men hunting 
and women gathering, or of women being active in roles complementary to men’s hunt- 
ing, does not always apply. Gender may influence specific tasks one performs; yet, the 
activity of fishing itself was not defined by gender. In fact, understanding when gender 
is not a defining characteristic informs a broader understanding of Inuit gender relations 
and flexibility in gender roles. 

Second, an exploration of women’s involvement in the fishing derbys and their active 
participation in fishing extends our understanding of women’s activities beyond an inves- 
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tigation of how women contribute to hunting or the complementary nature of women’s 
work. It would be misleading to discuss fishing as solely women’s work. Yet, it is through 
paying attention to women’s activities of livelihood that we can have a broader under- 
standing of procurement and a balance to the previous attention to hunting. Nuttall states, 
“few researchers anywhere in the Arctic have documented in detail the daily routines 
of women and the vital contributions they make to the social and economic vitality of 
their communities...” (1998a:70). Procurement, apart from hunting, is one area in which 
women are actively involved. By exploring procurement through an examination of 
fishing, I address this lacuna in the literature and, in part, respond to this imbalance in 
research. This does not mean that it is necessary to concentrate solely on women’s activi- 
ties. I suggest that we must examine whole families’ engagement in fishing and, through 
this, gain insight into women’s procurement activities. In fishing, women’s contributions 
to Inuit livelihood are not restricted to their complementary roles or how they contribute 
to hunting. 

Fishing, as exemplified by the fishing derby, could be equally representative of Inuit 
procurement as hunting, because everyone—men, women, children and elders—partici- 
pate. A focus on activities in which women are participants adds balance to an under- 
standing of how Inuit engage in procurement. Focusing mainly on hunting as a way to 
grasp people’s relationship to their environment limits our understanding, and, as Nuttall 
points out, “human-environmental relations are often based on men’s practical knowl- 
edge” (1998b:25). I maintain that it is difficult to discuss perceptions of environment or 
relations to the environment without also exploring other ways in which northern peoples 
participate in procurement. 

I suggest that the fishing derby provides an ethnographic look at procurement where 
skill comes to the fore. This may have implications for thinking of hunter-gatherer 
procurement as opportunistic where awareness is coupled with the skill to seize oppor- 
tunities. Fishing demonstrates that skill in procurement for men and women need not 
be divided by gender. Inuit are not only skilled in awareness but also in seizing oppor- 
tunities. Skill and success in fishing is not divided by gender and both men and women 
have the potential to be ‘real fishermen.’ 
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Introduction 


Women’s roles and knowledge related to their environment are receiving more attention 
than in the past, as are their contributions to ecological research (McDowell 1984; Satia 
and Wétohossou 1996; Siar 2003; Shanley 2006). However, the relevant literature still 
reflects a general bias toward men’s roles and knowledge in relation to farming, hunt- 
ing, and other resource uses, while largely ignoring the crucial and complex role women 
play in these activities (Slocum 1975; Davis and Nadel-Klein 1992; Estioko-Griffen and 
Bion Griffen 1993; Madge 1994). The kinds of information that men can provide have 
traditionally been viewed as more valuable. This is also the case in terms of women’s 
fisheries-related understanding and experience. Women in many different cultures and 
communities hold knowledge that is different from men due to the division of labour 
and the often gendered patterns by which informal and formal knowledge passes from 
person to person (Van de Ploeg 1993; Nygren 1999; Siar 2003). Knowledge within and 
between communities is not homogeneous or static and varies depending on gender and 
other factors such as age, religion, occupation, and social class (Guyer 1991; Davis and 
Nadel-Klein 1992; Madge 1994; Huntington 2002; Jewitt 2002; Crona and Bodin 2006) 
which intersect to shape, direct, and limit the experiences of individuals. Taking gender 
into account provides new and different perspectives, expanding not only our knowledge 
base, but possibly our practices of science itself (Davis and Nadel-Klein 1992; Schiebin- 
ger 1997; Jewitt 2002). Where the literature emphasizes men’s knowledge, it misses the 
information that is embedded in women’s activities, such as their particularly focused 
observations of fish anatomy gained by processing large numbers of fish for consumption. 

Women’s perspectives may help researchers understand environmental changes 
because women make different observations than men and may voice new concerns or 
relate information or knowledge passed on to them by other women. The information 
for this chapter, which explores women’s environmental knowledge and concerns in a 
subsistence-based community in Alaska, results from a project linking local knowledge 
and fisheries science about humpback whitefish (Coregonus pidschian) in the Alaska 
Native (Upper Tanana Athabascan) village of Northway, along the Canada-Alaska border 
(Fig. 1). Research on environmental change in the Arctic and the role that local or indige- 
nous people play in this process continues to grow and receive attention from scientists of 
various disciplines (see Riedlinger and Berkes 2001; Cochran and Geller 2002; Krupnik 
and Jolly 2002). In the Arctic, local people are already aware of changes that also have a 
significant impact on the rest of the world (ACIA 2005). For this reason, it is a particu- 
larly appropriate site for the study of climate and environmental change. Environmental 
changes such as increasing temperatures, thawing permafrost, and changes in wildlife 
populations or health are often noticed by local people, especially those who are engaged 
in daily subsistence activities including fishing and fish processing (Huntington 2002; 
Jolly et al. 2002). Therefore, arctic residents, both men and women, are important players 
in this process and possess crucial insights and observations about environmental change. 

In Northway, Alaska, humpback whitefish are the main subsistence fish and are 
central to people’s lives (McKennan 1981; Case 1986; Marcotte 1991), yet certain aspects 
of their life history are unknown in the scientific community (Tallman and Reist 1997; 
Brown et al. 2002). Through semi-directed interviews (Fig. 2) and five months of partici- 
pant observation, it became apparent that men and women vary in the breadth and depth 
of their knowledge related to whitefish and their environment. A growing awareness of 
the need to listen to both men and women was a significant part of this project and led to 
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Figure 1. Map depicting the localtion of Northway in relation to the Tetlin National Wildlife Refuge 
(TNWR). Map courtesy of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Figure 2. Howard Fix of Northway shows Melissa Robinson seasonal areas he fishes for whitefish. 
Photo by G. Marunde Jr, July 2004, Northway Whitefish Project 
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new and more in-depth questions and research directions, and a realization that women 
have an important role to play in understanding environmental change and human adap- 
tation to change. Although women and men have been included in harvest assessments 
and traditional ecological knowledge studies about fish (Anderson and Fleener 2001; 
Georgette 2002; Simeone and Kari 2002; Brown e¢ al. 2003), there are few studies high- 
lighting how the differing roles that men and women play in these subsistence activities 
shape their knowledge base. Nor has there been sufficient research on the importance of 
these differing experiences, how local people link these experiences together, and how 
they may contribute to environmental studies in the Arctic. This chapter moves toward fill- 
ing that gap by highlighting how working with women and men and understanding these 
gendered differences in knowledge leads to new insights concerning a fishery and related 
changes in an ecosystem. In particular, this chapter focuses on how men and women see 
and experience environmental change in the Upper Tanana region of Alaska in terms of 
changing water levels and siltation, parasites in whitefish, and shifting weather patterns. 


Background 


This study occurred from 2002 to 2004 in the Interior Alaskan community of Northway. 
Located 400 kilometers southeast of Fairbanks, Alaska, Northway is surrounded by the 
Tetlin National Wildlife Refuge (United States Fish and Wildlife Service). Approximately 
75% of the 270 people living in Northway are Athabascan Indian (U.S. Census Bureau, 
Census 2000). The region’s landscape is dominated by black spruce (Picea mariana), 
birch (Betula neoalaskana), and aspen (Populus tremuloides) along with small wetland 
areas. Common fish species in the drainage include humpback and round whitefish (Core- 
gonus pidschian, Prosopium cylindraceum), pike (Esox lucius), grayling (Thymallus 
arcticus), burbot or lingcod (Lota lota), and long-nose sucker (Catostomus catostomus) 
(Case 1986; Brown 2006). The Nebesna and Chisana Rivers meet to form the Tanana 
River. Due to their glacier run-off pattern, these rivers maintain water flow throughout 
most of the summer, experience constant turbidity, and retain a high level of silt during 
open water periods (April-October). Depths in the Chisana and Nebesna Rivers range 
between 1 m-5 m (Brabets et al. 2000). The Nebesna, Chisana, and Tanana Rivers, along 
with their associated small lakes, creeks, and sloughs, comprise important habitat for 
humpback whitefish and are thus traditional fishing areas for local residents. 

In Alaska and other parts of the Arctic and sub-Arctic, various whitefish species 
(subfamily: Coregoninae) are important food and cultural resources (Alt 1979; Anderson 
and Fleener 2001). In Northway, humpback whitefish comprise the largest percentage, 
by mass, of subsistence resources consumed (36%) with local residents consuming an 
estimated 220 kilograms of whitefish per capita per year (Case 1986; Marcotte 1991). As 
Northway resident Cherie Marunde said, “My mom’s doing it forever, it’s just a part of 
my life, or our lives” (Marunde and Marunde 2003). 

In Northway as in other areas of the Arctic, residents expressed concern over 
perceived changes in whitefish abundance and health (Tallman and Reist 1997; Anderson 
and Fleener 2001; Brown 2006). Specifically, Northway residents reported that whitefish 
in their region were less abundant than in the past, as well as tasting different and being 
smaller in size (Brown et a/. 2002). Prior to 1998 there was limited information avail- 
able to fisheries biologists regarding these fish in the Upper Tanana drainage. In the fall 
of 2002, the Northway Whitefish Project, a collaborative project between the Northway 
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Village Council, the Regional Resilience and Adaptation Program at the University of 
Alaska Fairbanks, and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, began. The overall goal of the 
project was to link the experience and knowledge of local experts with that of fisheries 
biologists to create a clearer picture of how the ecosystem is working and possibly chang- 
ing. Similar studies linking local knowledge and Western science have been used not only 
to examine potential effects of climate change in the Arctic (Riedlinger and Berkes 2001), 
but also to research rare species in South America (Colding 1998) and to design protected 
areas or reserves in tropical regions (Johannes 1998) among other projects. 

The cooperative nature of this project highlights critical challenges facing 
environmental researchers across the globe (Huntington 2002). This project employed 
creative methods to facilitate knowledge-sharing between scientific and local experts. 
A key element in this process is trust, which is formed through ongoing and effective 
communication between and among researchers and community members. This project 
created a local advisory board made up of local whitefish experts, hired a local high 
school research assistant, made project posters for the village, hosted community feasts 
and presentations and created interdisciplinary teams that worked together in the field, 
village, homes and offices. During the summers of 2003 and 2004, graduate student and 
researcher Melissa Robinson lived in the village and during this time, she and community 
members interviewed local experts identified by the village council using a semi-directed 
method. She also participated in all aspects of fish harvesting and processing. Twelve 
local experts were interviewed, sometimes individually and sometimes as a husband- 
wife or parent-child pair. Six women and five men were interviewed. Simply drinking 
tea or talking while washing clothes was invaluable in not only learning about whitefish 
and the ecosystem, but also gaining an understanding of the social structure and context 
into which fishing is woven. Without an understanding of this social context, the possible 
impacts of environmental change cannot be fully understood (Huntington 2002). 


Gender Roles in Northway 


Among the six common fish species in the area humpback whitefish are harvested in the 
largest quantity (McKennan 1981; Case 1986; Marcotte 1991). Although whitefish are 
harvested throughout the year, the majority of fishing is focused during the spring run 
of whitefish into lakes (late May—early June) and the fall run of whitefish out of lakes 
to spawning grounds in the main rivers (mid August—early October) (McKennan 1981; 
Case 1986). Prior to the 1970s, seasonal fish camps were located on small streams or 
lake outlets where people collectively harvested whitefish using weirs with large dip nets 
and occasionally cylindrical willow fish traps (McKennan 1981). Since the 1970s, most 
people have used gill nets where smaller creeks enter main rivers or lakes (Fig. 3). This 
is a very effective fishing method during peak fish runs where a family’s catch of 100- 
200 humpback whitefish per day is not unusual (Marunde and Marunde interview 2003) 
(Fig. 4). 

Whitefish are cut and dried for consumption by humans (ba) or dogs (tsalkeey), 
frozen whole, or fermented (dzenaxf) in buried birch bark baskets. Residents often eat 
whitefish eggs baked or fried, boil fish meat for soups, fry half-dried fish, or bake white- 
fish together with moose organs. Fried whitefish stomach (ch ‘itsaan’) is a delicacy among 
local residents. The oil rendered from boiling fish stomachs can be used to fry other foods 
such as biscuits or mixed with berries and eaten during holidays. 
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Figure 3. Typical set gill net in a creek near Northway. Photo by J. Marunde, 2003, Northway 
Whitefish Project 


Figure 4. Humpback whitefish caught in a gill net are usually placed in buckets and taken home in 
boats to be cut. Photo by J. Marunde, 2003, Northway Whitefish Project 
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In Northway Village, fishing roles are generally divided based on gender. Women 
almost always cut fish while the men gather wood and drive the boats. It should be clear, 
however, that the division of labour is not rigid. In Northway, as in other areas, gender 
roles are dynamic and can change in response to socio-economic conditions (Guyer 1991; 
Madge 1994; Nygren 1999; White 1999; Jewitt 2002). There are times when men may 
cut fish and women drive the motor boats, depending on family or community needs and 
structure. For example, if the individual who usually does a task is ill or away from the 
community during whitefish harvesting (e.g.,for firefighting, a common summer wage 
eaming activity), another adult with the requisite skills, whether male or female, may 
pick up the task. One resident commented that in her family, fishing roles also changed 
with age. She stated: 


They [men] rarely cut fish, but my uncle Kenny did. But it was later in years, you 
know, when he got older. My dad does too, but when we were younger most of 
us did it, us girls and my mom (Paul interview 2004). 


Some fishing jobs in Northway are shared by men and women, while other jobs are 
distinctly male or female. In Northway, both men and women used to dip net for fish and 
now they paddle canoes to check and set gill nets in creeks and lakes. Thus, both women 
and men handle fish in and out of the water. However, beyond scaling and de-heading, 
fish processing is a woman’s task. Women and young girls almost exclusively cut the 
fish, clean their stomachs, and prepare the fish for storage or eating (Case 1986). Under- 
standing the importance of whitefish to Northway residents and the many and complex 
roles residents play in this process is required prior to understanding how men and women 
perceive environmental change. 


Noting change 


In Northway as in other areas, an individual’s role in fishing influences one’s experiences 
and knowledge about a fishery and an ecosystem (Siar 2003; Crona 2006). This section 
focuses on how men and women experience changing water levels and siltation, parasites 
in fish, and changing weather patterns. 


Changing Water Levels and Siltation 


In the past thirty years, Fish Lake, which was the location of two main fishing camps, 
has changed considerably (Sam and Sam interview 2004). Increased water levels and 
land/bank erosion in the lake have sunk ‘fish frames’ (fish drying racks), damaged a 
cemetery, and washed out fishing weirs (Fig. 5). Along with the changing water levels, 
increased siltation to the area is contributing to changes in fishing locations and methods 
from dip netting to setting gill nets as the silt obscures dip netting visibility. According to 
local residents, siltation in particular, is contributing to the rapidly changing channels and 
newly emerging sandbars. Although there is a considerable amount of fisheries literature 
examining the affects of sedimentation on aquatic communities (Murphy et a/. 1981; 
Grant et al. 1986; Welsh and Ollivier 1998), little is known in the scientific community 
about this relationship with regard to whitefish in the Upper Tanana drainage. However, 
Northway residents believe that siltation is having a negative effect on whitefish and 
other wildlife species including ducks and muskrats. One resident explained: 
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Figure 5. Traditional fish frame (drying rack) sinking into the water at Charlieskin Creek, near 
Northway. Photo by M. Robinson, July 2004, Northway Whitefish Project 


It was clear yeah, people used that water for drinking and eating, cooking you 
know. It was good water. But you can’t use it now. And it was full of good food 
for the ducks and the fish. That silt just killed off all that vegetation. It’s just dead 
looking. You go back over there and it’s just a dead, you don’t see that vegetation 
that was in there. (Fix interview 2004) 


This new siltation is due in part to the backing up of the Chisana River into creeks flowing 
into Fish Lake. It remains unclear what is causing the Chisana River to backup, although 
local people have their own theories including thawing permafrost and increasing 
temperatures. Also not surprising is the wide array of concerns and observations about 
increased sedimentation expressed by men and women based on their different forms of 
fishing participation. 

Travelling on the water, both men and women observe changing sedimentation 
patterns in Fish Lake. Men commonly drive boats fitted with prop motors along the main 
rivers and lakes. As drivers, men are very aware of subtle differences in channels or sand 
bars as they wish to avoid hitting bottom, getting stuck, or breaking a propeller miles 
away from the village. When paddling a canoe, this awareness may not be as necessary 
since canoes draw less water, rarely get stuck, and do not have propellers that can break, 
leaving a person stranded (Fig. 6). Because men almost always drive the boats, they seem 
to have a keener grasp of how the channels in Fish Lake shift over time and the location 
and growth of new sandbars in the area. This is not to say that women do not have a good 
sense of channel location gained from years of canoeing or riding in the boats, but in gen- 
eral, men spoke in greater detail about the subtleties of channel shifts and new sandbars. 
For example, men were able to give dimensions and measurements for how far the chan- 
nels move each year; “You’d go through it and the next year it would be over six feet or 
something” (Marunde interview 2004). Men were also able to describe the time scale and 
overall distance that sand has moved. One fisher stated: 
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But to us it seems like the sand is almost made it all the way down, to almost 
near where we set our fish net. I mean within a mile. It didn’t seem like that ten 
to fifteen years ago. (Marunde and Marunde interview 2003) 


Although channels in Fish Lake have probably shifted continuously for years, knowledge 
about changes in this shift over the past twenty years is important since it appears to be 
happening at a faster pace. Similarly, identifying new locations where sand has ‘migrated’ 
is significant as well. Men’s observations about sedimentation has also added context to 
this issue by illustrating how increased siltation impacts the community’s ability to access 
fishing areas. Once again these are crucial contributions for natural resource managers 
and fisheries biologists since, even if increased siltation has little direct impact on white- 
fish health, it affects people’s lives by altering their fishing locations and changing fishing 
methods. Thus, it can have an accumulated effect on stock health and structure since fish 
are exploited differently because of perceived increases in sediment loads. 

Northway residents also believe siltation negatively affects whitefish and other 
species. Men and women discussed catching fewer whitefish in Fish Lake than twenty 
years ago. They also said that the fish they do catch are smaller and taste different than in 
the 1980s. Men and women pointed to the lack of muskrats, ducks, and certain vegetation 
that were once abundant in Fish Lake. Since women and children are often the ones who 
clean fish stomachs prior to being fried and eaten they also observe what fish feed on. 
Darlene Northway stated that she can tell if whitefish are eating ‘right’ by their stomach 
contents. She explained: 


When we get that fish stomach we can tell where they eat and we can tell if it eat 
those little, those little insect in creek or lake. We can tell like that they eat those. 


Figure 6. Northway residents using a canoe to check a gill net set in a creek. Both men and women 
frequently use this method to set and check gill nets. Photo by J. Marunde, 2003, Northway White- 
fish Project 
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And they eat nothing but sand too, sand going to be in their stomach. They eat, 
when they don’t eat right they don’t have those little bugs in there. 
(Northway interview 2004) 


These observations supplied by women have led some locals to believe that siltation 
covers crustaceans, a prime food resource for whitefish (Alt 1983), causing what some 
perceive as a decrease in the whitefish population. A few local residents also think that 
siltation covers food for ducks, muskrats and beavers, providing a reason for their absence 
(Fig.7). As Cherie Marunde said: 


There used to be lots of muskrats in there and there isn’t any cause there is no 
food for them I don’t think. And then there was a beaver in there too, a few 
beaver. There isn’t any now. I don’t know if that affects them very much. And 
then the ducks. That used to be the biggest duck, you know I mean there were 
ducks everywhere when I was growing up, and now they’re hardly anywhere. 
(Marunde and Marunde interview 2003) 


It is important to acknowledge that the effect siltation may have on whitefish is 
unknown to fisheries biologists and managers. However, hearing multiple hypotheses 
and personal experiences broadens the scientist’s perspective by adding to or placing 
in question the variables being studied. This can help direct or focus future biological 
research on whitefish. For example, further science-based research may confirm local 
residents’ perception that there is a direct cause and effect relationship between siltation 
and fewer ducks. If nothing else, these two examples in Fish Lake illustrate the ability of 
people to connect multiple experiences together in order to understand their world. The 
combined insights of men and women are integral to this process. 


Parasites 


Along with the changes at Fish Lake, Northway residents, women in particular, also have 
concerns about fish parasites. Women’s concerns stem from their close contact with the 
internal anatomy based on their focused labour role of cutting and gutting fish. This, in 
turn, exposes them to internal parasites more often than men. There have been studies on 
parasites in broad whitefish (Coregonus nasus) in Canada (Choudhury and Dick 1997) 
and whitefish species in Russia (Bauer and Nilol’skaya 1961; Kogteva 1961), yet more 
complete understandings of what species exist within whitefish, what is a healthy parasite 
load, what factors contribute to differing parasite loads, and their impacts on whitefish, are 
still lacking. Although it is uncertain how parasites may impact human health, in North- 
way, heavily parasitized whitefish are not eaten by humans and are usually thrown to 
dogs (Marunde and Marunde interview 2003; Sam and Sam interview 2004). Therefore, 
regardless of their impact on fish or human health, the prevalence of parasites in whitefish 
can influence human consumption (and thus harvest) of the species if residents harvest 
more fish in order to meet their subsistence needs. Consequently, changes in whitefish 
parasites and their affects on local harvest are valuable pieces of information for fisheries 
biologists resource managers. Information about these parasites also provides a motiva- 
tion to monitor and assess changes in the future to determine possible parasite-related 
impacts on whitefish health. As this next section highlights, women are crucial to raising 
and addressing these questions regarding parasites. Women indicated that whitefish para- 
sites are not a new phenomenon. They mentioned hearing their mothers or grandmothers 
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talk about parasites and recalled seeing parasites when they were young girls helping 
adults cut fish. One woman stated: 


Well, my mom always said it was worms or something. I don’t know what she 
called it but I remember it was, yeah that it was there then too (Marunde and 
Marunde interview 2003). 


This ‘historical’ information provided by women helps set a standard upon which 
to build knowledge about parasites and whitefish in this region.The process of passing 
information from older to younger women conditions girls to look for certain cues, such 
as particular abnormalities. As a result, women may notice changes that others not trained 
to see would miss, including new parasites or a new parasitic location. It is a combination 
of what people see, what they are taught to see through social relationships, and what they 
learn through their own experiences that can make a difference in their knowledge base. 
Parasites in whitefish are a good example of this selective observation. 

Women experienced at cutting fish possess the historical knowledge and experi- 
ence to know what is an unusual or a normal parasite load and are the judges of what 
constitutes an unacceptably large number of parasites for their family. While men also 
observed parasites and voiced concerns, women provided more detailed descriptions of 
seasonal and long-term differences in parasite prevalence. For example, one elder woman 
mentioned that she had never seen as many parasites as she did in 2003 (Sam and Sam 
interview 2004). Another woman noted that white cyst-type parasites are always worse 
in the spring (Marunde and Marunde interview 2003). Women gain these skills over time 
by handling whitefish in addition to the cumulative history and experiences of their older 
female relatives. The reasons for a ‘bad’ year or seasonal parasitic cycles in the Upper 
Tanana are unknown to fisheries biologists or local residents, although it may be due in 
part to seasonal and yearly food fluxes or parasite life cycles (Kogteva 1961; Robinson et 
al. 1998). However, linking women’s observations of yearly and seasonal differences to 
each other can aid in identifying the causes of these temporal variations. 

Women also spoke in much greater detail than men about parasite size and variety. 
In general, men noted colour and location of parasites in the fish, but beyond that, their 
knowledge was limited. When husband and wife pairs were interviewed together, women 
took over the conversation when it turned to parasites, describing in depth their location 
in whitefish, their size, colour, and type. Women in Northway described three different 
parasites: 1) a cyst-type parasite in the flesh which is almost ‘woven into the meat,’ 2) a 
long, thin, white worm located in or on the stomach, and 3) another white parasite located 
on the back part of the ribs. Without cutting the fish or otherwise paying close attention 
to the body cavity these discrete locations and associated parasites are likely to be over- 
looked. 

Parasites provide a solid example of how men and women differ in their depth of 
knowledge based on social relationships and fishing roles. Not only can women provide 
detailed descriptions and historical information about parasites, but they also voiced an 
important concern. Parasites can play a significant role in regulating fish populations by 
directly affecting their growth and weight, and indirectly through increasing their risk 
of predation (Szalai and Dick 1991). Thus, women’s observations of parasite loads and 
types may help identify poor-quality fish or changes in fish health. This information, 
along with scientific understandings about parasite-fish interactions, can help answer 
questions that local residents have about the variation in parasites loads and their impact 
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on whitefish and human health. Overall, women’s knowledge in this area can raise new 
questions about whitefish, suggest new research directions, and expand the knowledge 
base about about whitefish-parasite interactions. 


Changing Weather Patterns 


Arctic residents, including those in Northway, are noticing changing weather patterns, 
such as longer falls, shorter winters, and warmer summers (Greenland and Walker-Larsen 
2001; Cochran and Geller 2002; Krupnik and Jolly 2002). Again, women provided a 
unique perspective based on their role cutting and preparing the fish. Acknowledging and 
then incorporating these differences and similarities into research creates a clearer picture 
of the ecological and social changes related to climate and weather patterns. 

Knowing when to set and check a fish net depends partially on both air and water 
temperature. Since men and women check and set fish nets, both are in tune with chang- 
ing water temperatures throughout a season and year. As water temperatures rise, fish 
nets need checking more often since fish caught in gill nets spoil faster (Georgette 2002). 
One man mentioned that during a hot July day fish can spoil overnight, but by August fish 
left in a net overnight remain firm (Sam and Sam interview 2004). However, some resi- 
dents stated that summers are longer and the August month hotter than twenty years ago, 
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Figure 7. Diagram illustrating the relationships specified by local residents among water level, 
siltation, and changing fishing locations and methods 
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therefore, they check their nets more often than they used to. Men and women also talked 
about a daily movement of whitefish out of lakes into creeks during especially hot days 
when they believe lakes heat to a point whitefish cannot handle. Movements of humpback 
whitefish in response to daily temperature changes have not been studied by scientists, 
but local residents like Cherie Marunde and Howard Fix, consider it fact. They stated: 


If it’s hot, I know [the whitefish] runs that night. I know it has to, I know 
temperature has to, you know, be a part of it when they run and when they don’t 
run. 

(Marunde and Marunde interview 2003) 


For some reason the whitefish like cold water. I think that’s why they come out 
of the lake in summer time, soon as the water starts getting warm and hot they 
head out of there and go to colder water in the river. 

(Fix interview 2004) 


Some Northway residents voiced concern that this warming trend will negatively impact 
whitefish, based on their belief that whitefish need cold water and thus leave areas where 
the water temperature gets too warm. In this case, both men and women are linking 
observations of hot days and hot water to fish movements. While this only suggests a 
causal relationship, it points to an area for further investigation. Water temperature does 
play a role in whitefish egg and larval survival and development (Price 1940; Stalnaker 
and Grusswall 1974). As Magnuson (1991) pointed out, changes in temperatures due to 
global climate warming will alter thermal structure in lakes impacting the distribution 
and well being of fish. Thus, understanding the thermal limits of fish, such as humpback 
whitefish, is important to current and future management of the species. 

Based on their experience processing fish, women also have unique observations 
concerning weather and temperatures related to the firmness of fish flesh. Fish firmness is 
related to how long fish lie dead in the net, the water temperature, how long they are out 
of the water, and the air temperature. Women use certain cues to establish the degree of 
firmness, making different processing decisions based on that determination. The firm- 
ness of a fish determines whether that fish should be cut for dogs or humans, and then 
whether it should be boiled, half dried, or fried whole. Women base this decision on how 
the flesh looks, how it smells, and how it feels to the touch and to the blade as it is being 
cut. One woman described that when the fish are too soft for traditional drying, the flesh 
feels mushy and crushes a certain way as it is cut (Paul interview 2004). Another woman 
said that when it gets too hot in July she can tell a fish will spoil as it is drying by the way 
it smells. She explained: 


In July when it’s too hot then your fish spoils when you cut them so it’s kinda 

a...you know hard to deal with. If I cut those fish then a lot of times it’s too hot 

and they, they don’t smell so good and so we give them to the dogs anyway 
Marunde and Marunde interview 2003). 


These are experiences that most men do not have because they rarely cut or process fish. 
On the other hand, both men and women have the responsibility of turning the fish while 
they hang to dry in the smoke house (Fig. 8). On hot days fish need to be turned more 
often so that the air circulates and the fish dries without spoiling. Over the years, residents 
noticed trends in flesh firmness, fish smell, and the frequency at which fish need turning 
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Figure 8. Humpback whitefish cut and drying for use as dog food (tsalkeey) dogs inside Northway 
elder Ada Gallen ’s smokehouse. Photo by M. Robinson, July 2004, Northway Whitefish Project. 


in relation to air temperature which can suggest climatic and weather pattern change 
over time. These observations come not just from men or from women, but through their 
combined and cumulative experiences. 

Knowledge and experience gained from subsistence activities other than fishing, 
such as snow machine travel and trapping, are also important to one’s knowledge about 
whitefish and the related changes that people see on the land. According to Northway 
residents lakes and rivers are freezing up later than they did thirty or forty years ago (Fix 
interview 2004; Sam and Sam interview 2004). While discussing harvesting whitefish 
under the ice one resident wondered about the effects of climate change on harvesting 
methods. He said: 


But now it’s done warm up so the creek don’t even freeze over until Christmas, 
so I don’t know how that would work now. You know back then it froze over. 
Like the first of November we’d have no problem walking a trap line. So I don’t 
know how that would work now, it’s not even froze the first of November. 

(Fix interview 2004) 


Besides just ice fishing, ice thickness is noted by the date that it is safe to snowmobile 
for recreation or trapping purposes (Marunde and Marunde interview 2003). In other 
contexts, some note an earlier thaw by the timing of roto-tilling their land for gardens. 
Others see the impact of thawing permafrost simply by the sinkholes in their yards (Fix 
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interview 2004). Some of these activities may be more common to one or the other gender, 
so again, both men’s and women’s perspectives are essential to gain a full picture. Also, 
from a non-local perspective, observations related to gardening or trapping are unrelated 
to fishing, so are not necessarily an obvious area of inquiry. Along with gendered differ- 
ence, these crucial experiences might be easily overlooked. Finally, it is the incorporation 
and combination of this variety of experiences that people use to make sense of their 
world. 

The above examples illustrate how residents in Northway witness and observe 
changes in weather and temperature. It is not only their unique perceptions that add to 
the knowledge base, but also the similarities of observations and understandings of those 
observations that back one another’s claims. The connections between weather, tempera- 
ture, and whitefish are also better understood when one takes into account the combined 
observations from peoples’ fishing and other subsistence activities. 


Conclusion 


In Northway, environmental change is affecting people’s lives and influencing their fish- 
ing methods, locations, preparation, and harvest. This chapter has focused on how men 
and women experience change and how gender influences their knowledge base about 
whitefish and the ecosystem as a whole. Listening to both women and men is important 
because 1) they possess different information based on their roles related to subsistence 
activities such as fishing, 2) their concerns are based on what they see and hear in their 
respective roles, and 3) they have diverse historical knowledge bases passed down from 
other men and women. This historical knowledge is crucial when examining environ- 
mental change as scientists or researchers may have limited knowledge concerning their 
occurrence, relative intensity, and potential impacts to humans. It is not simply the vary- 
ing perspectives people have that are important. Linking their observations is what creates 
a more complete understanding of a system over time. Crossing cultures and disciplines 
is a challenge, and recognizing the heterogeneity of communities and cultures is crucial 
in this process. Researchers must consider not only gender differences, but other factors 
such as age when examining local knowledge. For example, in Northway children usually 
clean the fish stomachs preparing them for frying and eating. Thus, children often have 
observations about current whitefish diet that adults may miss. This complexity should 
be embraced since it adds depth to the issue and in a sense gives it multiple dimensions. 

The linkages and observations presented in this chapter have broadened the knowl- 
edge base about whitefish and the Northway area (Table 1), generated new hypotheses 
such as the potential connection between water temperature and fish behavior, focused 
or redirected fisheries research, and helped in understanding the social complexities that 
exist and how environmental shifts affect lives. Understanding a social or ecological 
system and the implications of changes to those systems is not possible without an aware- 
ness of the social context in which such processes occur. This requires a comprehension 
of the roles and perceptions of both men and women. 
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Table 1. Summary of men’s and women’s observations related to whitefish in the 
Upper Tanana drainage. 


ee ; Environmental 
Siltation Parasites 
Change 


Women’s Whitefish that feed in Detailed descrip- Flesh firmness due to 
Observations Fish Lake have tions of parasite size, their experience 
stomachs full of sand | color, and location in | cutting and gutting 
whitefish fish 


General Knowledge | Seasonal differences | Fish spoiling due to 
of changes in channels in parasite loads its smell 
and sand bars (type and amount of 
parasites) 


Long-term changes 
in parasite loads 
(type and amount of 
parasites) 


Men’s Observations | Finer grasp of changes | General knowledge of 
in channel locations | parasites in whitefish 
over time 


Detailed knowledge 
of locations of new 
sand bars 


Shared Observations | Bank erosion, murkier Changes in tempera- 
water than in the past ture, note frequency 
of checking nets 
and turning fish, 
thickness of ice, later 
freezing and earlier 
thawing 
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“IT Have Always Wanted to go Fishing”: 
Challenging Gender and Gender Perceptions 
in the Quota-Oriented Small-Scale fishery 
of Finnmark, Norway 


Siri Gerrard 


Abstract: Since the quota system was implemented for the small-scale fishing fleet in 
Norway in 1990, the number of fishers has decreased substantially. While this is true for 
both male and female registered fishers, I argue that men and women are differentially 
impacted because of women’s under-representation in the harvesting sector. Applying a 
feminist-inspired gender perspective with an emphasis on women, I link changes in the 
fishery policy, especially the quota system in Norway, to changes in women’s and men’s 
fishing practices and identities. I focus primarily on the challenges faced by female and 
male fishers in Finnmark, the northernmost province in Norway. 


Introduction 


In this chapter,' I investigate changes in women’s, and to a lesser extent men’s, practices, 
identities and perceptions about gender in the context of fisheries decline and policy 
change. In 1989, the head of the Norwegian Directorate of Fishery declared a moratorium 
on the cod fishery, and in 1990 launched the quota system. The pronounced purpose of the 
moratorium and the quota system was to protect the fish stocks, especially the cod, which 
is a very important stock in the Finnmark and Norwegian fishery economies. During the 
1980s, the stock had declined drastically. The moratorium had substantial consequences 
for fishers and their families, particularly in the northern part of Norway. From the fish- 
ers’ point of view, the moratorium and quota system represent changes from the outside. 
However, external and internal changes are not unusual either for the Norwegian or for 
the Sami fisher populations. Fishery people have always had to adapt to the imposition 


This chapter is developed from a paper delivered at the international conference AKTEA: 
“Women in fisheries and aquaculture: lessons from the past, current actions and dreams for 
the future,” Santiago de Compostela, Galicia, Spain, November 10-13, 2004 (Gerrard 2005a). 
Some of the data and arguments can also be found in Gerrard (2005b). The article is based on 
data collected during 2005-2006. 
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of national policies, variations in fish stocks, fluctuations in the global market and the 
introduction of new technologies including fishing equipment, geographical information 
systems, cell-phones and computers. Because of such connections and relations, I argue 
that the local fisher population is connected to national as well as global processes. 

Even though many fishers and their families in the three northernmost provinces 
of Norway (Nordland, Troms, and Finnmark) have Sami roots, it is only during the last 
few decades that attention has been paid to Sami fishery policy in the media or in the 
public arena in general. The Alta-Kautokeino demonstrations in 1979 and 1981 against 
the construction of a power plant in Alta River located in the heart of the Sami area of 
Finnmark, directed attention to the issue (Nilsen 2003). Since the creation of the Sami 
Parliament in 1989, members and staff of the Parliament and others have worked to put 
ethnicity on the Norwegian political agenda regarding fisheries. The coastal population 
seldom raises questions about ethnicity. In many coastal areas in Finnmark, to be a Sami 
is to be connected to the reindeer owners, herders and the population from Inner Finn- 
mark, not to the coastal fisheries. Likewise, gender-related issues are seldom part of the 
fishery policy agenda or resource policy more generally. In the fall of 2004, however, the 
Sami Parliament placed considerable emphasis on women in fisheries in a report entitled 
‘The Sami Parliament’s Report on Fishing as Industry and Culture in Coastal and Fjord 
Areas.’ This report also addressed fishery households, communities and fishery culture. 

In this chapter, I highlight relevant gender issues pertaining to the coastal fishery in 
Finnmark. In order to have a better understanding about women and men in the small- 
scale fishery, I start by situating it within the context of political change, with a focus on 
the quota policy. Thereafter, I introduce my perspective focusing particularly on gender. 
My concern for women and gender questions in fisheries, especially in Finnmark’s coastal 
areas, is due to my interest in the small-scale fishery where men and women traditionally 
have had different tasks. At the local level, I focus on Ashild and Rolf Ove Pettersen, 
a fishing couple living in Skarsvag in the municipality of Nordkapp, Finnmark. Their 
story helps me to elaborate on some of the changes that have taken place up to 2005. 
They have always been helpful and shared their stories about the pleasures and the chal- 
lenges they encounter as small-scale fishers in a little fishing village in Finnmark. I have 
also discussed the findings and analyses with them. They have also read several drafts 
of the chapter and have expressed the importance of passing on information about their 
way of life to others interested in small-scale fisheries. I should also mention that I have 
had a close relationship with them and many of the inhabitants of Skarsvag since I first 
started my work studying fishery cultures in the 1970s. I conclude the chapter by connect- 
ing these different elements and discussing some of the analytical challenges concern- 
ing gender-related issues in the fisheries. This discussion leads me to pose the question, 
“What does it means to be a fisher under today’s quota regime?” 


Quota Systems and Policy questions: 
Increased Emphasis on Market Orientation 


Quotas have played an important role since the system was launched in 1990. All over 
the world where quota systems have been applied, the implementation has had different 
consequences for women and men in fisheries and on femininity and masculinity (Porter, 
1993; Gerrard 1995; Munk-Madsen 1996; Binkley 2000; Skaptad6ttir 2000; Grzetic 
2004; Power 2005). The quota system can be considered as a part of the restructuring of 
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the fisheries and has lead to many changes in political and socio-economic aspects of life 
as well as in the environment (Neis et al. 2001). 

I also contend that the quota system, in its various forms, has seemed to increase 
the market orientation in fishing. Today, it is therefore not only fish as a commodity in 
the market, but also, the right to fish organized in a quota system that is brought into the 
market system. Even though Norway continues to be a large exporter of fish, resource 
conflicts and how to resolve them have played an important role in the public debate. The 
quotas are therefore an important part of the Norwegian fisheries management system. 
All registered fishers in Norway have to pursue fishing within this system according to 
specific rules for each fishery. This must be done regardless of where each fisher lives and 
whether they identify themselves as Norwegian or Sami. However, during the first years 
of the quota system, the allowable catch of cod for part-time fishers who were entitled to 
a maximum sector quota for all the fishers that belonged to this group, was caught before 
many of the fishers from the Sami fjord districts had started the season in March or April. 
This season begins when the cod stock that has been spawning in Lofoten is on its way 
back to the Barents Sea. 

Norway has a system of boat quotas for full-time registered fishers. They belong 
to group B, while the part-time fishers belong to group A. For the full-time fishers, the 
quotas are connected to the boat, not to an individual person, but there are requirements 
for people who want to obtain a boat with a quota. The owner of the boat can hire as many 
crew as he or, in a very few cases, she wants. However, since the quotas for most coastal 
boats are limited, many boat owners with a crew search for more boats with quotas. They 
say they need more quotas to be economically viable. 

The formal quota system has gone through many changes over the years. From the 
very beginning, both Sami and non-Sami fishers who own a boat with historical rights 
in cod fishing in the northern part of the country were entitled to a quota commensurate 
with boat size.? In 2004, a boat of 10 metres and 46 centimetres could deliver 27 metric 
tonnes of gutted and headless cod in addition to certain quantities of haddock and saithe 
or coalfish. As of 2005, a boat of this size could deliver about 25 metric tonnes of cod;3 
with a reduction in the cod quota but an increase in the haddock and coalfish quotas. This 
does not necessarily represent an advantage for the Finnmark fishers since the cod fishery 
has been and still is one of the most important fisheries in that area. 

In Norway, quotas can be rented and bought and sold indirectly.* During the first few 
years of the quota system, a fixed number of tonnes was reserved for the whole group 
of part-time boats (group A fishers), many of whom are located in Sami areas. In other 
words, individual boats in the small boat sector competed with each other for fish until 
the sector quota was filled. After a few years and protracted discussions, these boats also 


2 From 2004, it was also possible to transfer a quota from a larger boat to a smaller boat within 
the same size group. 

3 It is also possible to fish more coalfish (US: pollack) and haddock, but then one has to reduce 
the amount of cod. These days, cod is the most valuable fish with the highest price. 

4 The quotas are allocated to a boat and the amount of cod, coalfish or haddock that can be 
fished is dependent on the size of the boat and historical rights. If a boat from the southern 
part of Norway has been fishing in the northern part of Norway, it is allowed to continue to 
fish in the northern areas. It is not legal to buy or sell quotas, but one can buy and sell a boat 
with a quota. As of 2004, there is also a system for renting out a quota. 
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received a fixed quota. From the mid-1990s onward, all registered fishers could fish for 
cod when they wanted, normally in the spring season. 


The Ethnic Dimensions of Fishery Policy 


As mentioned, the ethnic dimensions of Norway’s fishery policy is not well developed. 
In the 1980s, the Sami movement undertook initiatives to raise fishery-related questions 
with the Minister of Fisheries.° In the middle of the 1980s, two leaders of the Fisher- 
men’s Union in Porsanger Fjord highlighted the ethnic dimensions in order to claim better 
conservation of the fjord to protect the spawning area of the coastal cod. The conservation 
claim was an old one, but, for the first time in history, Sami heritage was brought forward 
through Samenes Landsforbund (the Sami Country Alliance), one of the Sami organi- 
zations in the area. The Fishermen’s Union in Finnmark excluded them “on the flimsy 
pretext that they had both put forward a political claim relating to the fishing industry 
via an organization other than the Fishermen’s Union” (Nilsen 2003:175). The Porsanger 
fishers went to court and won. 

Svanhild Andersen (2001) states that fisheries authorities and the Fishermen’s Union 
have, for many years, ignored the coastal Sami fishers’ request for protection of the 
spawning grounds in the fjords. Even though some changes can be observed, the resis- 
tance from the Fishermen’s Union and the Ministry of Fisheries continues even though 
most of the claims from Sami associations, committees and the Sami Parliament propose 
that all fishers should have the same rights and advantages independent of ethnic heritage. 
The resistance to Sami issues from those in power in the Norwegian Fishermen’s Union 
and the Ministry of Fisheries can be better understood in light of the emphasis placed on 
fish as a common resource and the fact that non-local boats have a long history of parti- 
cipating in the Finnmark fishery. There has been little recognition of potentially unjust 
practices resulting from so-called equality policies. The example from the early history 
of the quota system in Norway when the fjord fishers had not yet started their seasonal 
cod fishery before the fishery was closed for the part-time fishers, illustrates such an 
unjust practice. This example also indicates that to live close to the fishing grounds is 
no longer an advantage. Earlier, fishery people moved to Finnmark to be able to catch as 
much fish as possible near the fishing ground. The quota system that only allows each 
boat to harvest a certain amount of fish thus minimizes the advantage of living close to 
these grounds. 

Inequality regarding access to the fishery occurs even though Norway ratified the 
International Labour Organization (ILO) Convention 169 in 1989, recognizing indigenous 
peoples’ rights to the sea. Carsten Smith, a law professor who, later on, served as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Norway, carried out significant judicial research regard- 
ing Sami peoples’ fishery rights (Smith 1990). This work acknowledged that indigenous 
fishery rights should be considered in the Norwegian fishery policy. However, Smith’s 
arguments have had little impact as reflected in the minimal changes regarding the inclu- 
sion of indigenous perspectives in Norwegian fishery policies (Eythérsson 2003; Nilsen 
2003). The Sami Parliament has started to address these questions especially concerning 


° The board members of the Norwegian Sami National Alliance went to Oslo to meet with the 
fishery minister, Tor Listau (information given by Liv @stmo—one of the board members of 
Norske Samers Riksforbund /Norwegian Sami National Alliance) at that time. 
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the quota rights of smaller boats. It should also be mentioned that the discussion about 
land and water rights have been on the political agenda for many years in Finnmark and 
the rest of the country. This is evident more recently in the debate over the Finnmark Law. 
This debate has focused on the nature of the land and water management systems, the 
number and the appointment process for members of the special commission that manage 
the law and the area covered by the law. Carsten Smith (Aftenposten, April 13th, 2005) 
argued that the Finnmark Law should also include sea rights.° However, the Finnmark 
Law was passed by the Norwegian Parliament in May 2005 with limitations regarding 
the sea. 


Gender and Influence on Quota Questions 


Decisions about the size of boat quotas and fishery regulations in general are part of a 
complex process depending on negotiations in the Norwegian—Russian Fishery Commis- 
sion. This commission decides upon the total allowable catch (TAC) for the following 
year and the result is approved by the Norwegian Government and presented to the 
Norwegian Parliament. The Ministry of Fisheries and Coastal Affairs through its Direc- 
torate of Fisheries makes the final decisions after the Regulatory Council has presented 
its recommendations. 

The Regulatory Council includes representatives from the Norwegian Fishermen’s 
Union, the Coastal Fishermen’s Union, the fish buyers’ organization, the Fish Workers’ 
Union and researchers from the Institute of Marine Research. There are also obser- 
vers from the Norwegian Society for the Conservation of Nature (Friends of the Earth, 
Norway) and the Sami Parliament. The observer from the Sami Parliament has always 
tried to focus on small-scale fishers and such efforts have brought about changes in the 
quota system and the Sami Parliament. The observer from the Sami Parliament has 
always tried to focus on small-scale fishers and such efforts have brought about changes 
in the quota system favouring the small-scale fishing fleet. In the 1990s, both of these 
groups sent women as observers. Nevertheless, the great majority of committee members 
and observers have always been men. This is also the case for the Norwegian—Russian 
Fishery Commission. In 2004, both the Norwegian and Russian Commission met with 
only a few women to negotiate the TAC of the cod stock. These and other fishery-related 
committees have applied for exemptions from the Gender Equality Act in Norway that 
demands 40% women (or men) in public committees. The argument has been that fishery 
organizations have few women members and that few women are interested and eligible 
for such posts (Sloan 2004:87-88). I suggest that the exclusion of women reflects ideas 
about who are the experts in fishing and who should hold special offices. The former 
Minister of Fishery, Svein Ludvigsen, argued that discussions about the fishery industry 
needed to continue with or without the presence of women. He pointed out that only a 
pool of women environmentalists were available rather than women who worked actively 


° Jn his feature article, Smith wrote: “Lovutkastets regel om beg rensningen mot sjgen ber 
sloyfes. Derved vil en videre rettslig og politisk debatt ikke bli hindret. Og domtolene vil pa 
grunnlag av rettsprinsipper kunne fastlegge rettighetene for kyst og fjordfisket.” My transla- 
tion to English is: “The draft law’s regulation about the limitation towards the sea should be 
omitted. In this way a further legal and political debate will not be hindered and the courts 
could, on the basis of legal principles, determine the rights for the coastal and fjord fishery.” 
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in the fishery. In this way, the Ministry refused to acknowledge women in the fishery as 
capable experts who can give advice concerning fishery issues. 

Many researchers have documented women’s contributions to the fishery in Norway 
(Munk-Madsen 1996; Pettersen 1994; Gerrard 1983, 2003b; Angell 2004; Erlandsen 
2004; Sloan 2004). Class is indirectly on the agenda since much of the fishery policy in 
Norway is related to size and type of boat and equipment, which are preconditions for 
income level. Sami interest groups as well as the Sami Parliament have tried to increase 
their representation in different committees in order to influence fishery policy in general 
and resource management in particular. Here, both ethnic background and geographic 
belonging are emphasized. This has been intensified since the quota system was launched. 
The report from the Sami Parliament (2004:8) mentioned above, stated that the quota 
system has threatened the historical rights of the coastal Sami population because alloca- 
tions are based on previous years with little available fish in the fjord areas. However, 
the fishery as a political field aptly demonstrates that there is little space for differences 
related to gender and ethnicity. 


Quota Policy is Followed by Other Changes 


Fishery communities—like other communities around the world—have faced other 
changes that are related to the market-related way of thinking. One observed trend is the 
centralization of industrial fish production. The filleting and freezing of fish is labour- 
intensive. Most of the fish factories in Finnmark, big or small, have gone bankrupt 
because of stock declines and difficult market conditions for filleted fish products. The 
processing factories that remain are now concentrated in the larger fishery communities. 
The more modest fish plants in the smaller communities often send the fish away to be 
processed in the bigger factories. There are also examples of a more globalized system 
of production. Fish from the Barents Sea are now transported to China for production 
and sent back to Norway and other European countries to be sold and consumed. The 
industrial filleting production in the northernmost province of Norway has, in this way, 
decreased enormously. 

A general restructuring of the public economy has also taken place. A very large part 
of Finnmark was burned to the ground by Hitler’s regime in 1944. This led to massive, 
government-supported construction and resettlement after the war. Over the last few 
decades of the twentieth century, the Norwegian state transferred money to different 
sectors of the municipalities. They still continue this practice, but today, the transfer of 
money is not dependent on sector. At the same time, more responsibilities and tasks have 
been handed over to lower administrative levels. That means that more work has to be 
done for the same or less amount of money, since compensation for higher wages is not 
always provided. The amount of money is dependent, in part, on the number of inhabit- 
ants in a municipality.’ Fewer people in a municipality means a reduction in income as 
well as public jobs such as teaching, cleaning schools and other public buildings, caring 
for children or elderly and sick people in their homes or in special institutions. Subsidies 
to the fishing industry have also decreased. The cut in subsidies is partly due to regula- 
tions set by the European Union (EU), which establishes the agreement on European 


? There are still special arrangements for municipalities with fewer than 3,000 inhabitants. 
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Economic Area (EEA) between EU and the European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 
countries of which Norway is a member. However, the changes may also be related to 
a more right-wing or neo-liberal economic-oriented policy. These trade agreements can, 
in my opinion, also be seen as a reflection of this wider neo-liberal ideology. These and 
other changes have resulted in fewer employment opportunities and a decrease in the 
population of the coastal communities in Finnmark. These days, it is not only young 
women who are moving, but also young men and established families. 


Women and Men in Transition — Theoretical Considerations 


The changes presented above help shape the context that may contribute to local women’s 
and men’s changing practices and identities. Elsewhere, I (Gerrard 2003a), have described 
such changes in practices and identities as ‘being in transition’ or ‘being in between’. 
These are perspectives that I also apply here. What do I mean by being ‘in transition’? 
Women and men whom I consider to be ‘in transition’ or ‘in between’ are faced with 
structural changes, which may lead to new ways of thinking and new types of knowledge 
and practices. They can also lead to role, status and identity changes. When we define 
situations as changing or ‘in transition’, we do so because we are faced with situations 
where we often have to seek alternative actions as far as employment, education, leisure, 
and settlement are concerned. Under such circumstances, negotiations of values and ideas 
about what is appropriate behaviour for men and women may be needed and take place. I 
am inspired by Susan Stanford Friedman’s concept that “identity resists fixity” (Friedman 
1998:23). This means that identity may change depending on the situation. 

Of course, the results of change are rarely neutral and my adoption of a feminist 
perspective ensures that I consider the differing consequences of the new quota system 
for women and men, especially for their practices and identities. As a result of these 
consequences, must we as researchers reconstruct the concepts of a fisher, fishery and 
fishery culture? How do local women and men interpret the changes? Do they look upon 
them as improvements indicative of progress or as steps to control their lives? Do these 
changes strengthen women’s positions? 

Asking such questions forces us to consider issues of power, which have a long 
tradition in feminist research. In Norway, Ellingseeter and Solheim (2002:35) have made 
an important contribution to studies on gender and work.They emphasize the meaning of 
work and the symbolic dimensions of power. At the same time, they highlight economic 
and social aspects. That means that they advocate analyses where the symbolic aspects 
are connected with institutions as well as other social structures. They claim that the 
concept of power has to be studied within its context, and the context, varies depend- 
ing both on the time period and the topic under review. Through many studies, feminist 
researchers interested in fisheries have revealed gender biases and power imbalances in 
the preoccupation of men’s work in policy, cultural images, and research (Gerrard 1983, 
1986, 1995; Munk-Madsen 1996; Davis and Gerrard 2000; Angell 2004; Power 2005). 

A focus on power requires not only an examination of gender but also ethnicity in 
the current context of changing fisheries policies. Open discussions in coastal Finnmark 
about ethnic background and heritage are rare. However, when ethnicity is on the formal 
political agenda, these kinds of discussions are more likely to be debated among ordinary 
people. For example, regional and national print media coverage of the Finnmark Law 
during the spring of 2005 sparked local discussions. My own research in the 1970s on a 
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labour union in the filleting industry in one of the biggest fishing villages in Finnmark 
revealed that talks about ethnic heritage often took place informally in a joking man- 
ner and more so among men than women (Gerrard 1986). Women stayed quiet when 
ethnic identity was on the agenda, even in informal talks with each other. There are many 
reasons for such reactions. The Norwegian-speaking people represent the majority in 
many of the coastal communities. Some of my informants felt that they were stigmatized 
if they revealed their background. In my eyes, this silence reveals ‘hidden’ power rela- 
tions between the Norwegian and the Sami populations. 

Concerning gender, traditionally, men’s fishing activities influenced when and where 
women’s work was carried out. At the same time, women worked independently and very 
hard (Gerrard 1975). The result has been an efficient fishery. In addition to fishery-related 
work, women have had to carry out the many tasks of household work. In my early 
research, I argued that such patterns represented an important part of the local culture of 
small-scale fisheries (Gerrard 1975). In the early 1980s, I used the concepts of ground or 
shore crew when I analyzed the situation of fishers’ wives. I emphasized that women’s 
tasks were extremely important in fishery societies, but were not recognized formally in 
terms of social benefits and rights. In the Norwegian welfare state, paid work provided 
the basis for allocation of economic rights. Thus, I pointed out that there was a mismatch 
between women’s fishing-related work and the official welfare rights that were devel- 
oped after World War II including compensation for being sick, for holidays, and pension 
rights (Gerrard 1983). Given women’s and men’s unequal positions, we must consider 
the consequences of the changes in fisheries regarding gendered power relations and 
women’s rights. Are gendered relations and women’s rights in the fishery today apt to 
change for better or worse? 

How then do we go about studying these gendered and ethnic power relations? In 
earlier studies, I focused on the visible actions of women and men in specific contexts and 
traced what happened with some of the issues women raised on different political levels 
(Gerrard 1986, 1995). In all societies, visible interpersonal power relations do not cover 
all aspects of power. Foucault and Bourdieu want us to account for the invisible (Elling- 
seter and Solheim 2002). When we intend to study such ‘hidden power relations’ or what 
I will call ‘power that sits in the walls’, then we must search for perspectives that lead us 
behind what we can immediately observe as researchers. This approach can be extended 
to discussions of ethnicity. 

Focusing on quotas at the same time as studying events locally implies challenges 
concerning the level of study. While gender studies often deal with the micro level, in 
many cases, local level studies require considerations of the macro level. Doreen Massey 
(2001) states that the challenge of global—local studies is to “grasp the powerful nature of 
social relations at all levels.” For feminist and ethnic-related studies that might impact on 
gender relations and identity, this means we should try to trace the interrelated processes 
and events on micro and macro levels. However, from experience, we know that this is 
more difficult than it sounds, especially in empirical research. One reason is that many 
processes and events being studied are complex and interrelated. Such an approach is also 
of interest when we are dealing with ethnicity, especially in situations where ethnicity is 
hidden or receiving little attention. In this way, a focus on gender and ethnicity encour- 
ages us to pay attention to such analytical challenges. 

One way of solving such analytical challenges, however, is to choose limited and 
specific events or patterns where we can try to trace the interacting fields reaching the 
different levels. In the example I will present here, I trace the fishers’ practices as well as 
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the political structures and policies with which fishers must act. In my case, I must place 
particular emphasis on the quota system representing some crucial changes at the national 
level and decipher how women and men deal with these changes within a specific local 
context. 


Local, but Exceptional Changes: 
Together at Sea—Together on Shore 


Ashild and Rolf Ove’s lives illustrate the link between processes on different levels. They 
live in Skarsvag where most of the population has an historical attachment to fishing and 
work at the fish plant due to the rich fishing areas located near the shore. Today, the public 
sector and tourism represent important sources for both men’s and women’s employment. 
In spite of these changes, the local population, local authorities, and visitors identify the 
village as a fishing community. 

Rolf Ove is in his 50s. He was born and raised in Skarsvag. Ashild, who is in her 
AOs, moved into the community as a young woman after finishing high school in the mid- 
1970s. When she came to the village, she established her home with Rolf Ove who had 
been a fisher since he finished school at the age of 16. He has fished with his father and 
been crew on bigger boats. He has had his own boat for many years and today, Ashild and 
Rolf together own a boat that measures between 10.5 and 11 metres. During the spring of 
2004, they bought another slightly smaller boat. Because of the new boat, they have the 
right to another quota and thus, they have the formal right to catch more fish. Before the 
quota system was introduced, they would have been able to fish as much as they could 
manage according to the market situation and their working abilities on one boat. 

Ashild and Rolf Ove are two of 20 full-time registered fishers who live in Skarsvag 
today. In addition, there are 6 part-time fishers of whom 5 are retired. In Norway, retired 
fishers are able to fish as part-time fishers or work on shore for other fishers. Four fishers 
living in the municipality centre, Honningsvag, 27 kilometres from Skarsvag, commute 
every morning during the fishing season. During the spring fishery, the local harbour is 
full of fishing boats from other places. The fact that many boats come to this and many 
other harbours in Finnmark is a well-established pattern reflecting the migratory pattern 
of cod stock that passes by on its way to and from the Barents Sea. 

When Rolf Ove started his fishing career in the 1970s, there were between 35 to 40 
fishers in the village. While the number of boats (around 20) has not changed significantly, 
there are now fewer boats measuring 14 metres and above and more boats measuring 
between 9 and 11 metres. Today, four of the registered boat owners or companies own 
12 boats and cod quotas. The number of quotas exceeds the number of boats present in 
the community. This is possibly due to the new policy that has been adopted which states 
that one can transfer one quota from one boat to another within the same length group, 
for example, within the group of boats from 10 to 15 metres. Two of the owners have 
organized the ownership in private limited companies; two others have individual or sole 
enterprises where the owners are responsible for all the debts and credits of the boats in 
contrast to the shareowners who are responsible only for the value of the shares they have 
put into the firms. From a historical perspective, this latter structure has been the usual 
ownership pattern for smaller fishing boats in most villages along the North Norwegian 
coast. Ashild and Rolf Ove belong to this group. 
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Ashild and Rolf Ove deliver their catch to the local fish plant that is owned by one 
of the biggest fishery corporations in Norway, Aker RGI Holding AS and its Norwegian 
and Danish fishery section, Norway Seafoods. The fishers themselves are responsible for 
gutting and cleaning the fish before delivering it to the local plant. In earlier years, fish 
plant workers helped them with this kind of work. Now, due to quality regulations and a 
reduced workforce at the plant, they must do this kind of work on their own boats. When 
the fish is delivered, one of the fish plant workers weighs the fish before the foreperson 
registers the catch. The workers ice the fish in boxes and send most of the fish by trucks 
to the company’s filleting factories situated elsewhere in North Norway or Denmark. In 
this way, the fish plant in Skarsvag functions as a transit station with a handful of workers, 
most of them men. This is in contrast to the years before the imposition of the quota 
system when the filleting production demanded anywhere between 25 and 40 workers 
including both women and men. 

Ashild and Rolf Ove live alone in their house. Two of their children are now adults. 
The youngest daughter attends high school in the municipality centre. She comes home 
to visit on the weekends while Ashild and Rolf Ove sometimes see her during the week 
when they go shopping. Ashild has been responsible for most of the daily care of the 
children and for household tasks. Late in the 1970s, before the two eldest children entered 
school, she began her teacher’s education, following a decentralized study program for 
training teachers. After finishing her education, she worked both full- and part-time at 
the local school. She also worked together with her husband, baiting the long lines and 
occasionally fishing herself. 

The public sector has meant a lot to Ashild and to women and their families in 
fishing communities. Today, Ashild still acts as a substitute teacher when needed at the 
local school. In 2004, the local school employed 7 of the 9 women who work in full- or 
part-time public sector jobs. Since 2002, the number of women who worked in the kinder- 
gartens and cared for elderly people has decreased. The reduction in employees is mainly 
due to changes in policy concerning the public sector but also to demographic changes. 
Fewer children have been born in the area in the last few years. Some of the seniors who 
received assistance in their homes, have had to move to the municipality centre when they 
needed more intensive medical care. 

Ashild and Rolf Ove have experienced many changes during their years in the fishing 
community. There has been a decrease in the population from 220 in 1980 to less than 100 
in 2004 (Gerrard 1980, 2005a). The majority of young people, especially young women, 
have a long tradition of moving away from the fishing villages for different reasons. This 
trend was strengthened after the moratorium because of a reduction in filleting work and 
fewer vacant jobs in other sectors. However, the mismatch between the jobs available and 
the formal education of the young people of today is another reason for moving away. 
As a consequence, few new households are established and the number of children has 
decreased. In 2004, there were 4 children below the age of 6 and 17 between the ages of 
6 and 16. The older school children, one of whom is the daughter of Ashild and Rolf Ove, 
now live and attend high school in the municipality centre or in other school centres. In 
January 2006, there were only about 10 school children. 

Ashild has expressed to me several times: “I have always wanted to go fishing”. 
Nine years ago, she took the compulsory safety and security course and subsequently, 
the follow-up course. In June 2003, she took a leave from her school job and started to 
fish full- time with her husband. Today, Ashild and two other women in the village are 
registered fishers. While Ashild works both at sea and on shore, the two other women 
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have restricted their fisheries work to shore-related tasks such as administration, accoun- 
tancy, baiting and giving advice to their spouse. One of the two women is no longer active 
and, since her husband’s death, she does most of her paid work in other sectors. 

Ashild was just as eager as her husband to buy their newest boat and now hopes to be 
able to earn her living entirely from the coastal fishery. Both agreed that obtaining another 
boat with a quota was necessary to financially support two people without Ashild’s salary 
from teaching. With another boat with quotas, they are now able to catch more cod. 

Rolf Ove is the skipper on their boats and is the most experienced and knowledge- 
able about the sea. Both talk about the necessity that Ashild must learn to steer the boat 
and start and stop the engine. When they fish with the long lines, Ashild is responsible on 
the shore organizing the work and baiting the lines, a type of work she has been doing for 
many years. She also goes to sea and fishes especially when they are fishing with hook 
and line. They have a joint household economy. They both have their own salary and file 
separate tax returns. In this way, they both acquire formal welfare rights. The work of the 
husband has, in many ways, become easier since the work is now shared. The division 
of labour, however, follows gender lines that have existed for many years. Perhaps this 
helps explain why few seem to notice and discuss the fact that there are registered female 
fishers in Skarsvag. 

As mentioned earlier, few local people speak about their ethnic identity. I have 
never heard Ashild and Rolf Ove or other inhabitants in the fishing community speak 
about their ethnic background. This is understandable in a context where there have been 
few advantages ascribed to a self-identified Sami or a Sami fisher (Nilsen 2003). The 
local branch of the Fishermen’s Union has followed the policy expressed by the union 
in general in which the Sami fishery policy has seldom been put on the agenda. We must 
also bear in mind that currently, many voices from the coastal areas in Finnmark are 
critical of the changes that have been proposed concerming the management of land and 
water (the Finnmark Law). In a radio program broadcast by the regional branch of the 
Norwegian Broadcasting in April 2005, young men from the village expressed strong 
feelings opposing this new law and the Sami people whom they identify as reindeer 
herders. Some elders® and local people who have developed relations with Sami reindeer 
herders who have stayed in the village over the summer because of the good pastures, 
expressed more positive attitudes toward Sami people in general. 

In 2004, the Sami Parliament accepted Skarsvag with Gjesver, Repvag and 
Kamgyver, all fishing villages in the municipality of Nordkapp, as areas covered by 
the Sami Development Fund.? The Fund provides the population with another way of 
financing new initiatives for employment. In the municipality of Nordkapp, the Fund 
is a new arrangement, and some people have already mentioned that they will submit 
an application to support tourism development. It will be interesting to see if these new 
developments will lead to changes in how the local people understand Sami questions, 
including the question of identity. 


8 Interview with Jorgen Lindkvist, 29. April 2005. 

This is a public fund that gives support to business activities of different kinds in certtain 
areas that, according to political decisions by the Sami Parliament, are considered as Sami 
areas. 
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Women Fishers: A Minority in a Male-Dominated Profession 


How can we relate Ashild and Rolf Ove’s story to broader processes and especially to the 
quota system? Let me start with the number of registered fishers since registration is one 
of the requirements to obtain a boat with a quota. 

Table 1 shows that Ashild was one of 283 full-time registered women fishers in 
Norway in 2003,’° while 130 women were registered as part-time fishers. The table also 
shows that between 1988 and 1998, the number of female fishers was relatively stable. 
Following the moratorium and the first years of the quota system, Norway had the largest 
number of registered female fishers since the gendered registration started. There has 
been little research on this topic with the exception of Munk-Madsen, 1996. There are 
many reasons for the stability in the number of female fishers between 1988 and 1998. 


Table 1: Women employed as full and part-time fishers in Norway (1983 — 2003) 
(Directorate of Fisheries, 2004) 


Part-time 
106 
100 
112 
115 
10 
102 
105 


oO 


BR 
ja 


10 As mentioned earlier, there are no statistics kept for Sami fishers, either women or men. 
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However, more research is needed to more fully answer this question. Since 1998, 
there has been a decrease in the number of female fishers. The same trend is evident 
in Finnmark. While Finnmark had 26 registered female fishers in 1983 and 55 in 1989, 
there were 24 in 2003."! In Finnmark, I know of only one woman who is skipper on her 
own boat with her own crew. While she has been fishing for many years, Ashild can be 
considered an exception. Having the option to choose between teaching and fishing, she 
chose fishing. Now, with her children grown up and living away for much of the time, 
it is much easier for her to be a full-time fisher. Her life as a fisher is more flexible than 
being a teacher. Together with her husband, she can now decide where, when, and how 
to work. With hard work and good weather, she can also earn the money she needs. 
In this way, Ashild has acted similarly to women in Newfoundland, Canada after the 
moratorium. Here, women represent about 19% of the fishers in the province in 2000 
(Grzetic 2004). Many of them are wives of long-established fishers who work together 
with their spouses. In Newfoundland, this increase also has links to fisheries restructuring 
and policy changes. From a researcher’s perspective, one can wonder if this trend reflects 
areal choice, as in Ashild’s case, or whether it reflects the limited employment possibili- 
ties for women. Women’s minority situation becomes even clearer when we compare the 
numbers of male and female fishers. 

Table 2 indicates that the decline in the number of full- and part-time fishers is 
also evident among men. A decrease of more than 9,000 full-time fishers occurring at 
the same time as the restructuring of the industry is significant. The greatest decline in 
the number of fishers, about 7,000 respectively, took place after the quota system was 
launched in 1990. The number of women with formal ownership of boats is relatively 
small. In the whole of Norway, 161 women and 7,386 men owned registered fishing 
boats in 2005. In Finnmark, there are 28 female and 1,065 male boat owners belonging 
to this category.” 

On the basis of such low numbers of registered women fishers and few women as 
registered boat owners, it is evident that access to fishery and quotas has become men’s 
formal property right, meaning that the boat a person owns has a quota and that this 
person is allowed to fish and sell the fish to a registered fish plant. Feminist researcher 
Eva Munk-Madsen (1996) argued that a resource that has been common property and 
open to ‘everybody’ has, with the new quota system, become closed for most women—or 
about half of the fishery population. Since few women are registered and few boats are 
registered in the names of women, few women have a formal right to the quota. Until 
recently, widows who were not registered as fishers felt that they had to sell their boats 
with the quota even when they wanted to keep the boats and start to fish because they 
were not entitled as ‘fishers’ according to Norwegian law. This was the case even if the 
woman has performed substantial unpaid work for the boat and the enterprise. Since 
Ashild is a registered fisher and is active and experienced, she has the right to buy a boat 
of her own or take over the boats and continue to fish or rent out her boat if her husband 
passes away. 


1 Statistics supplied by the Directorate of Fishery in Norway 16.08.04. 

2 The Directorate of Fisheries provided this information in October and November 2005. It is 
based on various registers. The information is valid for boats smaller than 28 metres and with 
an owner share higher than 49.9%. 
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Table 2: All fishers involved on a full and part-time basis in Norway 1983-2003 
(Fishery statistics, Statistics Norway 2004) 


Full-time 


Part-time 
5849 
6768 
7101 
7362 
7293 
7302 
7207 
7043 
6963 
6973 
6324 
6478 
6493 
6310 
6255 
6157 
5945 
5838 
5254 
4735 
3999 


Fishing, Gender and Power 


Ashild’s and Rolf Ove’s case raises a number of questions: Why haven’t more women 
become active fishers? Does a woman’s lack of direct involvement as a registered fisher 
reveal the fisher husband’s power over the wife since he does not share fishing rights with 
her? An investigation into who makes decisions about the fishery and how the fishery 
policy is defined reveals a much more complicated picture than these questions suggest. 
Power seems to be embedded in rules and regulations far from local women’s and men’s 
control. The quota system also reveals that women have much less access to the fish 
resources than ever before. Even though few women were fishing before the quota system 
was launched, they could at least continue to own their boat or rent it out if their husbands 
passed away. With the quota system, a boat without fishing rights has low value. Since 
most owners are sole proprietors, the value of the boat is higher when they can sell it with 
a quota. 

Most of the fishery population opposed the quota system when it was introduced. 
Since its implementation, the fishers’ associations, with very few female members, have 
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tried to influence the system. Men, either as bureaucrats or fishery politicians, have tended 
to keep the questions of resource management beyond women’s reach. Indeed, gender has 
not been a question on the ‘malestream’ resource agenda. In this way, the quota system 
can be looked upon as a new and even stronger symbol of men’s power in fishing. 

The few women who have entered the political arena and placed emphasis on the 
fisheries, have seldom raised questions about gender. The women who have tried are 
researchers, members of the environmental movement, the Sami Parliament or left-wing 
political parties. It is interesting to note that the historical data on the involvement of fishers 
disaggregated by gender presented in Table 1 was not collected until 2004, following a 
request by the Sami Parliament. They needed the data for the Report on Fishing as Indus- 
trial and Cultural in Coastal and Fjord Areas (Sami Parliament 2004), which focuses on 
women’s situations and presents ways to secure women’s position in fishing. 

Women in fishing communities in general have had little influence on the types of 
questions asked regarding policy directions at the national level. Whenever women have 
tried to influence policy, for example, in the committee that gives advice to the Ministry 
regarding fish stocks, they have made little progress. In August 2004, the mayor of the 
province of Finnmark, Helga Pedersen” who is also a Sami from Tana (a fjord and inland 
area) attended the annual meeting of the Finnmark Fishermen’s Union and suggested 
some revisions of the system. Using the analyses of male researchers, she suggested that 
a regional board should have the right to redistribute quotas to fishers from the area in 
the cases where they were returned to the Norwegian state.'* In this way, she hoped to 
reduce the number of quotas sold to owners in other regions. She called upon the fishers 
to nominate members to a committee to continue to work in this direction. The sugges- 
tions were turned down immediately since many fishers considered her suggestions as a 
step toward transferring more power to regional authorities, thereby breaking with the 
established pattern where central institutions have the most influence on political deci- 
sions. In Norway, there are other examples of formalized regional management in the 
Lofoten fishery (Jentoft and Kristoffersen 1989). This is a management system that was 
established long before the quota system was launched. To regionalize the quota system 
will, as already mentioned, break with the principles of the open commons and probably 
give more fishing rights to those living in the region—tights that do not seem to count in 
a quota regime (Nilsen 2003). This example illustrates that there are some women inter- 
ested in fishery policy but that fishery policy and resource management policy represent 
arenas in which men still have the power to define the agenda. 

Ashild could have chosen to continue her career as a teacher employed by the 
municipality or in the service sector in general as other fishers’ wives and women in fishery 
communities have done. She enjoys the work at sea. Her enjoyment of working outside in 
nature was reflected in her teaching as well. For example, she developed courses for the 
school children built on outdoor life. For her, fishing represents a better alternative than 
employment in the public or private sector. For Ashild, the advantages in fishing are greater 
than the stable income and more secure work outside the fishery. Other women in fishery 
communities have become increasingly attached to the labour market outside fisheries 
in the last decade and in a way, are supporting their household economy and husbands’ 


3 In October 2005, she was appointed as Minister of Fisheries and Coastal Affairs. 
‘4 Examples include cases where the boats are condemned and the owner received compensa- 


tion from the government. 
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fishing efforts financially. Even if we cannot always ‘count’ on the official statistics, they 
at least display a trend. Table 1 indicates that from 1987 to 1998, there were more than 
500 registered female fishers. During the last few years, the number has decreased. During 
the same period, the market or the men themselves have taken over more of women’s 
fisheries-related tasks that have never been registered or formally recognized. In the 1970s 
and 1980s, researchers documented that women did the accounting, washing of the boats, 
and sewing or knitting of the clothing (Gerrard 1983; Jentoft 1989). 

Ashild’s case demonstrates that where women have a close connection to the fishing 
boat, they may be able to influence husband’s fishing patterns such as when and where to 
fish. The new ownership model, based on private limited companies that has been put into 
practice in many other fishing villages, takes a business approach. In Skarsvag, the two 
private limited companies have no women on the boards. This way of organizing owner- 
ship represents a new way of running a business among Norwegian owners of smaller 
boats, measuring between 10 and 15 metres. Before the quota system was applied and 
the policy changed, we seldom found examples of such ownership patterns among the 
owners of small boats. 

To summarize, I see different tendencies. Since the implementation of the quota 
system, some women have been more active in fish harvesting, often working together 
with their husbands. Some of them are registered fishers and have formal status. However, 
in general, women continue to have little formal influence in fishery policy. This is also 
confirmed by recent studies (Angell 2004; Sloan 2004). It will be exciting to see if the 
Sami Parliament Report (2004) on fisheries with its emphasis on women will have long- 
term positive consequences. The other tendency is that the majority of women have a 
looser connection to fishing work and processing than before the depletion of the fish 
stocks that ended with the moratorium and the implementation of the quota system. The 
majority of women choose or are forced to give priority to work outside of the fishing 
sector, for example, teaching, or other jobs in the public sector since fishery work has 
been so heavily downsized (Gerrard 2003a). 

It is likely that the differences between smaller and bigger enterprises, between 
limited companies and individual owners may, in the long run, influence men’s identity 
construction, men’s relations to each other and the fishery as a cultural community since 
the preferences and the values in fishing may vary. Today, it is not only the length of 
the boat that makes an owner ‘big’ or ‘small’; today, ‘big’ or ‘small’ are also ways of 
describing the number of boats and quotas one has. 


Towards a New Understanding of Practices and Identities 


How are women’s and men’s differing access to the quota system and unequal positions 
in decision-making linked to changing practices and identities? Are women and men in 
a situation of being ‘in between’ or ‘in transition’ as I suggested earlier in this chapter? 
Historically, in Finnmark as well as in other Norwegian fishery areas, big catches, fished 
on one boat and carried out largely by men with women as the shore or ground crew, 
represented the norm in the coastal fishery. Such practices with its attendant values also 
provided the basis for masculine identities in many fishery areas (Gerrard 2004). Today, 
it is difficult for fishers with a small quota to continue these established values and prac- 
tices, especially if they are in a situation of having to provide economically for a family 
and pay debt owed on the family house, the boat, the car and their children’s education. 
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When fishers today buy a second boat in order to get another quota, they break with 
established local ideas based on the principle: “One or two owners—one boat.” Yet, some 
fishers opt to purchase a second, a third or a fourth boat because, in their view, this is one 
of the ways they can secure their future as active coastal fishers in cod-dependent areas. 
In this way, they might also be able to fulfil accepted standards of masculinity. 

These new practices also have an impact on fishers’ knowledge. Obviously, fishers 
use, establish and develop knowledge about how to catch fish. Now, fishers must position 
themselves within the quota regime and turn their attention to fishery policies, rules and 
regulations, financial options and the market to a much greater degree than in earlier years. 
The ownership of several boats and quotas is a visible indicator of such a shift. These 
fishers are entrepreneurs. Entrepreneurship within this context is not unusual. However, 
the establishment of private limited companies of relatively small boats (10 to 15 metres) 
built upon the model of the larger shipping companies represents a shift from earlier 
models. This new model is reminiscent of the neo-liberal, globalized economy described 
by Connell (1998). This type of boat ownership may also be a means to acquire more 
rights in order to be able to harvest more fish. Yet many fishers choose to continue with 
their single boat, one cod quota and only one man on the boat. This decision may reflect 
fishers’ ability to manage with only one cod quota. This is more readily apparent amongst 
the fishers who do not have much debt or who may have spouses who are bringing an 
additional salary into the household. In this way, they often manage with less cash than 
families in towns and cities. 

Another reason for rejecting the trend towards multiple boat ownership is the 
increased workload that accompanies additional boats, quotas and a larger crew. Few 
fishers share the boats and the quotas with their wives, like Ashild and Rolf Ove. The 
changes outlined above have lead to a situation with new choices, practices and knowl- 
edge. The quota system has ‘forced’ fishers to turn more and more of their attention and 
practices “from the sea to the shore”. It is more difficult to know if these new practices 
and knowledge also shape new identities. More quotas in order to harvest more fish can 
also be understood as a means to fulfil established masculinity standards including being 
an industrious and successful fisher and having the ability to catch enough fish in order 
to support a family. Some of the coastal fishers in Finnmark, especially those who are 
responsible for a crew, are more business oriented compared with earlier periods. The 
business orientation is not a new orientation among fishers. It has existed for many years 
in the Norwegian fisheries, especially on the western coast of Norway, but in Finnmark 
and especially in the small communities in the small-scale fisheries, it seems to be rather 
new. Thus, fishers seem to be in a situation of having an identity ‘in transition or in 
between’—although this means different things for men and women. 

It is important to remember that fishers’ identities in most countries are directly 
linked to men’s roles and to masculinity (Power 2005). Women comprise a minority of 
the registered fishers, and of those women who are registered, not all go to sea. They do 
however perform important and necessary work on shore. We also know that there are 
women fishing with husbands who are not registered. Munk-Madsen (1996) documented 
that some women in the beginning of the 1990s experienced problems registering as full 
time fishers since they also had to care for children. Instead, they were classified as part- 
time fishers and only had admission to the maximum quota and thus had to fish less than 
full-time fishers with a regular boat quota. The examples from Skarsvag show that this 
has not been the case there. Most of the women who choose to go fishing and register 
as a fisher are breaking with established practices. Since women represent a minority 
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group among the active fishers and are spread out on different boats coming from differ- 
ent villages along the long Norwegian coast, there are not many visible signs or markers 
to identify women as fishers. There are few women to identify with and thus, few role 
models. It is also important to remember that the ways women carry out their work vary. 
They are in a situation where they have to create their own meanings about what it is to 
be a fisher and their ways of acting and identifying as fishers change from one individual 
to another. Eva Munk-Madsen (2000) has outlined interesting examples of variation and 
challenges in the construction of identity by female and male fishers. 

Ashild, for example, has been, and continues to combine many tasks connected to 
different sectors of society. She has had varied working roles and practices. She has formal 
status as a fisher according to the rules and regulations of the adopted quota system. The 
step from being a teacher to a fisher was not a big one since she had been working with 
her fisher-husband in addition to being a teacher for many years. Even though today she 
calls herself as a fisker (in Norwegian) and uses the word fisherman when she presents 
herself in English, it is obvious that the ways in which she carries out her work are 
different from other registered women fishers in the village since she goes out fishing and 
they work on the shore. However, she also spends time together with children, siblings 
and friends. Her husband does the same, since they are doing many tasks together both 
on land and at sea. In contrast with Ashild, he has been a fisher all of his adult life and has 
much more experience and knowledge of some of the fishing tasks. 

These examples of women’s and men’s practices can be related to Susan Fried- 
man’s (1998:23) treatment of identity and identity change. She argues that: “Situational 
approaches assume that identity resists fixity, but they particularly stress how it shifts 
fluidly from setting to setting.” This means that a female fisher might consider herself 
a fisher when she is fishing, cleaning the boat or baiting or doing other types of fishing- 
related work. As a full-time fisher she is, however, a newcomer. When she takes care 
of her children and grandchildren, she identifies as a mother or grandmother. When she 
gives lessons at school, she might identify as a teacher. Even though the total number of 
registered female fishers has decreased on a national basis, in Skarsvag, three women 
have registered since the quota system was launched. However, on the whole, fewer 
women are directly engaged in fishery-related activities in these communities. In addi- 
tion, there is a diversified fishing and ownership pattern. Although women have always 
performed many fishery tasks on shore, neighbours or people outside fishery rarely rec- 
ognize women performing such work as fishers. When women begin to work on the boat, 
this seems to change. The boat is therefore a strong symbolic marker of being a fisher. 
This is a perception that seems to exist for women and men, as well as for locals and 
outsiders. In this way, the connection between the man and the boat seems to represent an 
underlying key to understanding ‘hard programmed’ gender perceptions of what a fisher 
is as well as women’s weaker power positions in fishery politics. This form of symbolic 
meaning is in line with Ellingsether and Solheim’s way of analyzing the relation between 
gender, power and work. 

The reality today indicates a complex situation for both women and men. Given this 
complexity and the shifting organization of the Norwegian fishery, we must reconsider 
or reconstruct the concepts ‘the fisher,’ ‘fishery knowledge,’ and ‘fishery culture.” We 
should also reconsider how we understand fishers’ identities in a local as well as a wider 
context. Another question is this: will more coastal fishers—men or women—identify 
as Sami fishers in public arenas in the future? Perhaps new means to financing fishery 
activities and other advantages will change the situation. In other places, such as some 
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of the fjord areas in North Troms, the province south of Finnmark, new rights connected 
to the area combined with the efforts of the younger generation have lead to a revitaliza- 
tion of Sami culture, language and identity. In the coastal community that has been the 
focus for this chapter, representatives of the younger generation do not yet seem to have 
adopted the experience and the attitudes as in North Troms. In many coastal communities 
of Finnmark, it seems likely that women and men with Sami roots will continue to keep 
their ethnic identities private. However, since identity resists fixity as Susan Stanford 
Friedman (1998) has stated, this might change when new situations arise. 


Conclusion 


Inresponse to the implementation of the quota system, women and men in fishery commu- 
nities have, in some cases, adopted new practices in fishing and other fishery-related tasks. 
At the local level, changes have led to a reconstruction of the gendered division of work 
and the redistribution of economic rights and have opened spaces within which women 
can exercise power at least at the micro level. This is evident in Ashild’s case. These 
changes indicate that even in the context of imposed structural change, women’s and 
men’s practices in fishery-specific contexts varies and thus, provides us with an example 
of how fishery people contribute to cultural changes. On the other hand, the quota system, 
created and controlled by Norwegian institutions (mostly men), have not made it easy for 
women or newcomers in general to acquire fishing rights, rights that have traditionally 
been held in common. In fishery policy, men who are secure within the establishment at 
all levels have maintained their influence and power. They also have retained static ideas 
of what they consider as fishery culture and who they define as a fisher. 

I have demonstrated that there are challenges in the construction of what it means to 
be a fisher. Following Friedman’s (1998) argument, a fisher belongs to a diversified group 
with different ways of defining identities and roles. While this has probably always been 
the case, the particular shape of new economic and political processes, for example, the 
buying and selling of boats and quotas and their intersection with local restructuring of 
fisheries, may mean more visible diversifications, or, at the very least, new possibilities 
for identity formation. 

My arguments here show that it is not enough to talk about female and male fishers 
and a single fishery culture. Einar Eythérsson (2003) has asked if the coastal Sami repre- 
sent a ‘pariah caste’ of the Norwegian fisheries. The quota policy has not made it easier 
for women (or young men) to go into fishing. Perhaps we also can ask whether women 
can be considered as another ‘pariah caste’ since so few women have had the opportunity 
to choose fishing as a way of life? 

While male researchers interested in Sami fisheries have only to a minimal degree 
raised the ‘gender question’ (see Jentoft et al. 2003), female researchers with interests 
in gender have seldom focused on gender and ethnicity in the Finnmark fishery. There 
are, however, some exceptions including a recent study by Elisabeth Angell (2004) and 
the film produced by Rossella Ragazzi (2003). Therefore, as male and female research- 
ers, we should, together with the fisher population, try to gain a deeper understanding 
of how women and men themselves construct identities and/or combinations of identi- 
ties and how they define fishery cultures. There are likely many practical and politi- 
cal consequences of this approach, since ideas as well as organizational or social and 
cultural patterns are connected with notions of ‘the fisher.” My discussion here shows that 
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a simple notion of what a fisher is does not fit with the reality—for women, men, Sami 
or Norwegian! 


Epilogue 


As already mentioned, this article is based on data up to 2005-2006. Many changes have 
taken place. Since then, the number of fishers continue to decrease both in Skarsvag and 
in Norway as a whole. Some committees have closed down and some have come up with 
new propositions concerning the quota policies. There have also been changes in the quota 
policy, allowing fewer quotas connected to one fish boat. In February 2008, a Norwegian 
Official Report titled The Right to Fish in the Sea Outside Finnmark (Fiskeri og Kystde 
partementet 2008) was launched by a committee appointed by a Royal decree, June 30th 
2006 under the leadership of Carsten Smith, former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
This report focused on the coast and fjord fishery in Finnmark. The occasion for this 
committee was the Sami fishers’ situation. The committee recommended that the popula- 
tion in Finnmark living at the coast and the fjords shall be treated as equals. Another of 
the many propositions was that boats smaller than 15 metric tons belonging to Finnmark, 
should have the right to fish without the limitations that the quotas set. They also proposed 
new laws and institutions to carry out the new policy. The report is now discussed in many 
institutions and has not yet been discussed in the Norwegian Parliament. The Fishermen’s 
Union, to mention one, disagree to many of the committee’s propositions. However, in 
the meanwhile the fishers like Ashild and Rolf Ove, fish as they did when they told me 
their story some years ago. What changes in fishery policy they can expect in the future 
is therefore difficult to say. 
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“It’s Our Land Too”: Inuit Women’s 
Involvement and Representation in Arctic 
Fisheries in Canada 


Joanna Kafarowski 


Abstract: Within a socio-economic context, sustainable Arctic fisheries can be attained 
through the full participation of Indigenous peoples, including women. Even though 
Indigenous women are involved in fisheries—both directly and indirectly—they are often 
poorly represented and are seldom included in formal decision-making processes with 
regard to fisheries management. Focusing on Canada, this chapter investigates gender 
distribution and Inuit women’s access to and participation in decision-making processes 
in community and territorial organizations related to fisheries.’ 


Introduction 


Following the 2002 Taking Wing:Gender Equality and Women in the Arctic Conference 
hosted by the Arctic Council in Finland, the Northern Feminist University in Norway 
initiated the circumpolar “Women in decision-making processes in Arctic fisheries 
resource management project.” This two-year project was approved by the Arctic Council 
in 2003 and involved the member nations of Norway, Canada, Greenland, Iceland, 
Sweden and Denmark (the Faeroe Islands) and three Indigenous organizations: Pauk- 
tuutit Inuit Women’s Association, the Norwegian Saami Parliament (Samediggi) and the 
Inuit Circumpolar Conference Greenland. Based in Pangnirtung and Iqaluit, Nunavut and 
Holman, Northwest Territories, the Canadian component of this project investigated Inuit 


This chapter is based on earlier work published in Women’s Participation in Decision-making 
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women’s involvement, representation and access to decision-making roles in fisheries 
management at various levels. 


Legislative Framework 


In Canada, gender equality as it pertains to environmental management is enshrined in 
both international and national law. This is recognized in the Brundtland Report (1987), 
Agenda 21 (1992) and the Rio Declaration (1992). According to the Rio Declaration: 
“Women have a vital role in environmental management and development. Their full 
participation is therefore essential to achieve sustainable development (Principle 20)” 
and “Indigenous people and their communities and other local communities have a vital 
role in environmental management and development because of their knowledge and 
traditional practices. States should recognize and duly support their identity, culture and 
interests and enable their effective participation in the achievement of sustainable devel- 
opment” (Principle 22). 

In 1995, Canada adopted the United Nations Platform for Action which calls for the 
inclusion of a gender-based analysis process. The Platform for Action emphasizes the 
need to take measures to ensure women’s equal access to and full participation in power 
structures and decision-making and the need to increase women’s capacity to participate 
in decision-making and leadership. 

Additionally, legislation specific to fisheries management such as the United Nations 
1995 Agreement on Straddling Fish Stocks and Highly Migratory Fish Stocks which came 
into force in 2001, calls for transparency in decision-making processes and asserts that all 
representatives from organizations concerned with straddling and highly migratory fish 
stocks shall have the opportunity to take part in decision-making processes. According 
to federal legislation in Canada, Sections 15 and 28 of the Canadian Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms (1985) were enacted to guarantee the equality of women and men and 
prohibit discrimination on the basis of sex. The Federal Plan for Gender Equality (1995) 
continues to be a pioneering document used by departments of the Federal Government 
to address gender equality. The objectives of the Federal Plan are as follows: 


Implement gender-based analysis throughout federal departments and agencies. 
Improve women’s economic autonomy and well-being. 

Improve women’s physical and psychological well-being. 

Reduce violence in society, particularly violence against women and children. 
Promote gender equality in all aspects of Canada’s cultural life. 

Incorporate women’s perspective in governance. 

Promote and support global gender equality. 

Advance gender equality for employees of federal departments and agencies. 


Doe On GT ee Co NS 


The Plan states that federal departments and agencies in Canada are responsible for 
conducting gender-based analysis and specifies that implementation should be phased 
in over a five-year period. The Canadian government’s gender-based analysis policy 
requires federal departments to conduct gender-based analyses of policies, legislation and 
practices. Some government departments have developed a mechanism for conducting 
gender-based analysis; i.e., the Policy of the Department of Justice on Gender Equality 
Analysis (1997), Indian and Northern Affairs Canada’s Gender Equality Analysis Policy 
(1999) and Health Canada’s Gender-Based Analysis Policy (2000). 
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While Canada is to be commended for its support of progressive gender equality leg- 
islation and its commitment to conducting gender-based analysis in federal departments 
and agencies, the actual implementation of gender-based analysis remains inconsistent. 
To date, the Department of Fisheries and Oceans Canada has not developed a gender 
equality policy nor does it conduct gender-based analysis of its policies, legislation and 
practices. As outlined later in this chapter, the failure of the Department of Fisheries and 
Oceans to develop a gender equality policy and promote gender-based analysis is linked 
to this Department’s contradictory attitude toward gender issues, including hiring Indig- 
enous women for senior positions. 


Inuit Women’s Involvement in Arctic Fisheries in Canada 


Subsistence Fisheries 


Historically, both Inuit and Inuvialuit women and men located in coastal communities 
in Nunavut and the Northwest Territories have been equally involved in subsistence 
fisheries and this has changed little over time. Roles varied somewhat in that men were 
primarily responsible for going out in the boats, catching the fish and dooking (chiseling 
during ice fishing). Women’s roles were diverse including making, mending, setting and 
checking nets, cleaning and cutting up the fish and deciding how to distribute the fish. 
Women helped with dog teams, including hitching the teams up and harnessing them and 
tying the dogs down when camping. These roles, separate but equal, were interchange- 
able between sexes to some degree. 


When I was growing up, it was the men who went out to fish and the women 
were the background players. When my father brought back the fish, my mother 
would prepare them. She would cut them up, freeze them, dry them, cook 
them—she would look after them once they came home. My mother would 
decide where the fish would go. My father would take some to my aunt and some 
to my uncle. It would be shared out in the family. In my family, there was no 
clear definition of who did what. My father would help sometimes in the drying 
and deciding who got what but my mother not so much with the fishing. But she 
would help my father when she could. Looking after the nets—mostly cleaning 
them was my mother’s role but looking after the gear was my father’s role. It 
was like this in many households in the community. 

Igaluit resident 


My childhood experiences were mostly fun. A lot of girls had specific roles and 
didn’t take the fish out of the net because that was the duty of the boys. The boys 
also made holes with the chisel. 

Holman resident 


In Holman, Northwest Territories and in Nunavut, girls were brought up to help their 
mothers and other female relatives, and boys were expected to hunt and fish and follow 
the example of male relatives. However, there were still many opportunities for young 
girls to learn about and experience fishing. Girls who loved the outdoors and learned to 
hunt and fish often did so in the company of fathers and brothers. 
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I used to enjoy going fishing with my dad and it was so much fun. One time I got 
a big big fish we call Ihook (big mature fish). I think it was maybe at Uyagak- 
tuuk (big big lake). I was really young and he made a hole first and left me the 
fishing hook so I started fishing and I got a bite and it was so big, really heavy. 
I was trying to pull it up for a long time, just going backwards and then once in 
a while the fish used to pull me forward and I kept trying and finally I got it up 
and it was bigger than me. 

Holman resident 


I used to follow my father in the kamotigq (sled). He didn’t really encourage me 
at the beginning but he did after a while. I was persistent when he went out hunt- 
ing and fishing so in the end he would ask if I would like to follow him. I was 
a tomboy and had five brothers and I was very competitive with them. I didn’t 
do what was customary. My mother would ask me to sew and I would say “no.” 
I would rather go out hunting than sew. My friends and other female relatives 
would like to sew and they would ask me why I liked to hunt and fish and I said 
“T just do.” 

Iqaluit resident 


As in many Inuit and Inuvialuit communities, some women assumed a greater share of 
responsibilities for fishing. This group included single women, widows, or others with 
few male relatives who were prepared to assist in these activities. 


Women set nets, they had quite a good tide there and they would walk and set them 
and clear them out at low tide and use the fish. Because of their circumstances, 
they didn’t have someone else hunting and fishing for them. They provided for 
themselves and their family in that way and they were very diligent fishers. 
Pangnirtung resident 


Today, Indigenous women in Northwest Territories remain active in fishing as indicated 
in Table 1. Although Inuit and Inuvialuit women of all ages fish, women over the age of 
sixty participate most frequently. Women between the ages of 25 and 59 (prime years 
in the labour force) report fishing most frequently on day-trips or weekends. States 
one Holman resident: “I see more ladies going into fishing than men cause the men are 
mainly busy or hunting and we have to do our part to feed our kids.” This is particularly 
so in Holman and in Nunavut communities—coastal regions based on cultural, social, 
economic and spiritual connections with the sea and the land. Many women state that, 
today, women’s and men’s roles in fishing are the same, although responses to this may 
be different according to the age of the woman. 

Today, technological changes have increased women’s participation in fisheries. The 
use of the auger instead of the traditional chisel improves the efficiency of fishing and 
reduces the time needed to complete the task. Both women and men use the auger in ice 
fishing. 
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Table 1. Number of NWT women participating in hunting and fishing. 
(Source: NWT Bureau of Statistics July 2000) 


eee re 
who hunt/fish hunting/fishing 

women trips or weekends weekends fishes 
17% 28.3% 


Inuvialuit/Inuit 
women 


———ae 


Non-Aboriginal 
women 


Now for me, I still do both. I use the chisel to make holes when I go fishing by 
myself and but when there’s other people with me, my husband or my kids, I 
use the auger. It’s a lot faster but I always tell my kids it’s more fun to use the 
chisel. More work but more fun! When we were kids all you really had to do was 
actually fish and jig and maybe fetch water once in a while. Now I could drive 
my own vehicle to get to where I want to go fishing and if I’m not lazy, make a 
hole. I prefer to chisel rather than auger because sometimes the auger kicks back 
or spins too fast and I tend to hurt my wrist. 

Holman resident 


Other technological changes include the use of snowmobiles and all-terrain vehicles. 
Limited access to these technological advances may prevent some women from taking 
part in fishing. However, many report that women in this situation are supported by others 
in the community. States a Holman resident: “I see my auntie across the street take out her 
sister a lot. Her sister doesn’t have any real transportation to go out and I see it with my 
other relatives too, they take them out fishing or whatever.” 
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Women also support other women through teaching them the best places to fish— 
where to go and how far, how to use equipment and learn about the weather. Holman 
women are highly knowledgeable about fishing and are aware of their role in passing 
down this knowledge to younger women. “Inuit women can do just practically whatever 
it takes to go fishing and do what you have to do for fishing, like for instance, pitch up 
the tent, get where you’re going, set up camp and make the holes if you have to” asserts 
a Holman resident. Another Holman woman says that when she is passing on this knowl- 
edge: “It’s a good job for your mental self. You are socializing and teaching the children 
how to continue with what we’re teaching them.” 

In traditional Inuit and Inuvialuit societies, the contributions of all members- elders, 
youth, women and men are considered critical. Gender roles, in which it is expected that 
women and men fulfill specific tasks and responsibilities that are valued differently (with 
women’s responsibilities assigned lower value), have been imposed due to Western influ- 
ence. According to an Iqaluit woman: “As Inuit, there’s no gender thing. If it was left 
up to traditional ways, women would be the equals.” In both the Northwest Territories 
and Nunavut, Inuvialuit and Inuit residents must deal with the challenges imposed by 
often conflicting gender paradigms represented by traditional Indigenous perspectives 
and Western values. This conflict is particularly apparent in communities such as Iqaluit. 


Few have had to deal with the astounding cultural transition as is being 
experienced here in Nunavut. Many of the older generation were born into a 
hunter-gatherers society while the younger generation struggles to find a home 
in today’s cyber age. The traditional Inuit culture is struggling to adapt to more 
southern norms. As far as women’s equity and equality issues, these concepts 
have not yet made it into the paradigm of many of the average Inuit woman’s 
conceptual reality. If you are not aware there is a problem and therefore do not 
have the conceptual language to understand the issues or discuss it, how can you 
be expected to find a solution? 

Iqaluit organizational representative 


Within subsistence fisheries, the significant and active involvement of Inuit and Inuvialuit 
women will continue. This is particularly true of women living in remote communities 
in Nunavut and the Northwest Territories which are more reliant upon a traditional diet. 


Commercial Fisheries 


Currently, the participation of Inuit women in Nunavut and Inuvialuit women in Holman, 
Northwest Territories in commercial fisheries is minimal. In Nunavut, few women work 
in offshore fisheries. This is because of limited available opportunities but also because 
of the physical hardships of the job, stress imposed by being away from family and com- 
munity, language barriers and differing cultural attitudes towards work. However, current 
pressure being exerted on the Department of Fisheries and Oceans and other decision- 
making bodies to extend Nunavut’s quotas, and an increased call for Inuit-owned boats 
in Nunavut, may result in a more extensive role for Inuit (including Inuit women) in 
commercial fisheries. In Holman, no commercial fisheries exists although a license to 
determine commercial viability for Arctic cod, snow crab, Northern shrimp and halibut 
has been issued and some work into experimental fisheries has been conducted. 
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Fish Processing 


Nunavut has fish processing facilities located in Cambridge Bay, Whale Cove, Rankin 
Inlet and Pangnirtung. Pangnirtung Fisheries is the largest of these and provides one 
of the main sources of employment in the community. Approximately 75% of the 55 
employees are female with most senior positions occupied by men.’ Work in the fish 
processing industry is physically demanding and mentally taxing. Plant employees may 
be exposed to harsh conditions including extreme cold and heat and perform tasks that 
are monotonous and repetitive. Job-related injuries are common in the fish-processing 
industry although this was not specifically researched. 

Lack of support services such as childcare affects the performance of female fish 
processing workers in Pangnirtung and prevents some women from entering the work- 
force. Women who do not require childcare or who are assisted by family members are 
able to find work in the plant as long as fish are available. A woman from Pangnirtung 
contends: “Some women just stay home because there are no sitters for them. But now 
there is a daycare, there might be more female workers here. More might find work 
instead of staying home. It can help their minds about finding work. We need to think 
about our rent, our welfare.” 


Inuit Women’s Representation in Fisheries Organizations 


Nunavut 


The federal Department of Fisheries and Oceans, the Nunavut Wildlife Management 
Board, the Hunters’ and Trappers’ Organizations? (HTOs), the territorial Department 
of the Environment and, to a much lesser extent, the Baffin Fisheries Coalition are 
responsible for decision-making regarding Nunavut fisheries. According to Table 2, 
the Nunavut Wildlife Management Board and the Department of Fisheries and Oceans 
Canada employs the highest percentage of female staff. This percentage includes all 
women at both the senior and junior levels. At the territorial level, government re-organi- 
zation in the spring of 2004 resulted in fewer women being employed in the Department 
of the Environment now responsible for fisheries. 

A particularly low percentage of women is represented at the board level of the 
Nunavut Wildlife Management Board (NWMB) and the board of the Baffin Fisheries 
Coalition (see Tables 2,3). The Baffin region is considered the most traditional of the 
three regions in Nunavut. Members of the Nunavut Wildlife Management Board and 
board members of the Baffin Fisheries Coalition are elected by the Hunters and Trap- 
pers Organizations from 11 communities. The maximum number of female members of 
the board of the NWMB from its inception in 1994 has been 2. This disparity in gender 
distribution is also reflected in the board membership of Hunters and Trappers Organiza- 
tions (HTO) in Nunavut as outlined in Table 4. As indicated in Table 4, the number of 


2 All statistics in this chapter are accurate as of December, 2005. 

3 The local community groups responsible for fisheries and wildlife management in Nunavut 
are referred to as Hunters’ and Trappers’ Organizations (HTO) while similar groups in the 
Northwest Territories are Hunters’ and Trappers’ Committees (HTC). Responsibilities for 
these groups in Nunavut and the Northwest Territories are essentially the same. 
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female board members of the Hunters and Trappers Organizations of the Baffin Region is 
very low at 6. 8% in 2003-2004 and 9.1% in 2004-2005. 


Table 2: Women’s representation in fisheries-related organizations in Nunavut 


Percentage of Women 


Department of Fisheries and Oceans 43% 
Canada 
2 


Department of Sustainable Development 


[—to=5) (aerApn, 200 [| 
[Ramnavut Wilde Management Board 
 Geoartrnetty) i 
atin Sid 


Table 3: Percentage of female board members of the 
Nunavut Wildlife Management Board 


Number of members: 9 each year, except in 1994, 2002 (n=8) 
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Table 4: Percentage of female board members of Nunavut Hunters and Trappers 


Region 
(including total number of 
board members) 


2002 — 2003 2004 — 2005 
(% of female board (% of female board 
members) members) 


Baffin 6.8% 9.1% 
(n=102) 

Kivalliq 18% 18.8% 
(n=50) 

Kitikmeot 14% 14.2% 
(n=150) 


Holman, Northwest Territories 


The federal Department of Fisheries and Oceans Canada (DFO), the Fisheries Joint 
Management Committee,’ the Hunters and Trappers Committees and, to a lesser extent, 
the territorial Department of Resources, Wildlife and Economic Development are the 
main decision-making bodies for fisheries in the Northwest Territories. According to 
Table 5, the Department of Fisheries and Oceans Canada (DFO) in the Northwest Terri- 
tories employs the lowest number of women (17%) amongst the significant decision- 
making organizations related to fisheries. This includes all women at both the senior and 
junior levels. However, it is important to note that the majority of DFO positions in the 
Northwest Territories are represented in the Coast Guard. In Department of Fisheries and 
Oceans positions that are directly related to fisheries, women hold 32% of the positions. 
Two of the senior staff in the Department of Fisheries and Oceans Canada who have the 
most frequent contact with the community of Holman are female. The role of the terri- 
torial Department of Resources, Wildlife and Economic Development is more peripheral 
regarding fisheries, focusing primarily on sport fishing and enforcement. Women are 
poorly represented in this department, comprising only 18% of the staff dedicated to 
working solely on wildlife/fisheries issues. Fifty percent of the staff working for the Fish- 
eries Joint Management Committee (1 position out of 2) is female. 

As indicated in Table 6, women are poorly represented at the board level of the 
Hunters and Trappers Committees located in the Inuvialuit Settlement Region.® Over a six 
year period, less than 20% of all board members of the Hunters and Trappers Committees 


4 The Fisheries Joint Management Committee was established in 1986 under the Inuvialuit 
Final Agreement and is a co-management organization with members appointed by the Inuvia- 
luit Game Council and the Government of Canada. A Chair is appointed by the members. The 
Inuvialuit Game Council is made up of two representatives from each of the six Hunters and 
Trappers Committees. There have been zero women members of the Inuvialuit Game Council 
between 1998-2004. 

° The Inuvialuit Settlement Region in the Northwest Territories comprises the six communities 
of Holman, Aklavik, Inuvik, Sachs Harbour, Tuktoyaktuk and Paulatuk and is the area admin- 
istered under the terms of the Inuvialuit Final Agreement (1985). 
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in Inuvik, Sachs Harbour and Tuktoyaktuk were women. Paulatuk has never had awoman 
board member during this period and is recognized as the most traditional of these com- 
munities. Holman and Aklavik have the highest number of female board members and 
both communities are recognized for its strong women in leadership positions. There are 
no female board members on the Fisheries Joint Management Committee. 


Table 5: Women in decision-making organizations related to fisheries 


Women in fisheries organizations in 
the Northwest Territories (2004) 


Department of Fisheries and Oceans Canada 


Yellowknife (n=20) 
Inuvik (n=8) 
Hay River (n=5) 
Coast Guard (n=65) 


Total fisheries-related staff (n=33) 
Total DFO staff (n=98) 


NWT Dept. of Resources, Wildlife and Eco- 
nomic Dev. (Wildlife and Fisheries staff) 


Yellowknife (n=30) 
Inuvik (n=14) 
Fort Simpson (n=6) 
Fort Liard (n=1) 
Norman Wells (n= 5) 
Deline (n=1) 
Tulita (n=1) 

Fort Smith (n=12) 
Hay River (n=1) 
Fort Providence (n=1) 
Fort Resolution (n=1) 
Lutsel K’e (n= 1) 


Total staff (n= 76) 


Fisheries Joint Mgt. Committee 


(Board: n= 6) 
(Staff: n= 2) 
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Table 6: Average female representation on HTC boards in the 
Inuvialuit Settlement Region, 1998-2004 


Name of community Average female representation on HTC 
boards 1998-2004 


Access to Decision-Making Positions in Fisheries Organizations 


Involvement of Young People 

Women who hold decision-making roles in fisheries departments or organizations 
in Nunavut and the Northwest Territories are well-educated and experienced in their 
respective field. The combination of relevant education and expertise is critical. Fisher- 
ies management is a complex area fraught with a myriad of unknown variables. This 
complexity is under-scored in the Arctic—a region in which so much research is still to 
be conducted on stock assessment, habitat loss, and effects of climate change. Therefore, 
Inuit and Inuvialuit women who aspire to professional positions in fisheries would benefit 
from taking part in this activity in their youth. 

High school students from Holman, Northwest Territories learn about fishing from 
females and males and fish frequently with family and friends of both sexes. In Holman, 
women as well as men act as role models to young people. Holman students stated that 
both women and men were equally good at fishing. As one male student stated: “Women 
and men are both good at fishing because it comes with tradition and culture. If you’re 
Inuit, you’re born with it.” Another student said “Everyone gets taught the same way.” 

Although representatives from the Department of Fisheries and Oceans Canada, the 
Department of Resources, Wildlife and Economic Development or the Fisheries Joint 
Management Committee (the three main fisheries-related decision-making bodies in the 
Northwest Territories) makes an annual presentation to the high school about their respec- 
tive organization, students learn little about fisheries in their formal curriculum. However, 
completing Grade 12 is paramount for students wishing to pursue a career in fisheries. 
Due to the technical nature of fisheries research and management jobs, most require 
post-secondary education. In order to assist Inuvialuit youth to complete high school 
and become prepared for a career in fisheries, the Fisheries Joint Management Commit- 
tee (FJMC) began the Student Mentoring Program in 1996. Supported by the Fisheries 
Joint Management Committee, the Joint Secretariat, Department of Fisheries and Oceans 
Canada, the territorial government and private industry, this program provides high school 
students with the opportunity to work co-operatively with these organizations on exciting 
projects. Over the past three years, the FJMC Student Mentoring Program has employed 
at least 50% young women.While this program offers unparalleled opportunities for 
young people to gain experience in fisheries research at an early age, it is important to 
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recognize that even applying and entering such a program poses challenges for many 
young people from the more remote communities. Separating from family and a strong 
support network in the community at an early age imposes stresses that cause some prom- 
ising students to drop out of the program. 

Apart from gaining practical experience through fishing with family and friends, 
young people also benefit from participating in natural resource-related workshops, 
conferences and other public fora. Hunters and Trappers Committees in the Northwest 
Territories and Hunters and Trappers Organizations (HTOs) in Nunavut are the single 
most important decision-making body regarding fisheries at the community level in both 
Northwest Territories and Nunavut. However, most HTOs in Nunavut do not allow youth 
members to join the board although they are welcome to attend meetings. Most HTOs 
impose an age limit of 18 years for board members that relates directly to the age required 
to obtain a licence to hunt. This is similar in the Northwest Territories, although some 
communities in the Inuvialuit Settlement Region are considering lowering this age limit 
to 16. Students from the Inuvialuit Settlement Region who wish to enter fisheries and 
wildlife as a career usually apply to attend the Natural Resources Technology Program 
at Aurora College in Inuvik while students in Nunavut apply to the Environmental Tech- 
nology program at Nunavut Arctic College in Iqaluit. 

As indicated in Tables 7 and 8, female students are poorly represented in fisheries 
management classes at both Nunavut Arctic College and Aurora College, likely due to the 
fact that this is still perceived as an untraditional career choice for young women. Despite 
these low numbers, female students who enroll in these classes have a similar completion 
rate as their male counterparts. Between 1997 and 2004, male students at Nunavut Arctic 
College successfully completed the class at a rate of 74% compared to 71% of female 
students who completed the course. At Aurora College, 90% of male students completed 
the course while 81% of female students did so. 

Instructors of these classes report that the presence of female students changes the 
dynamic of the class in that female students tend to be more mature and committed to 
completing their program than many male students. All students entering this course 
are individuals with an interest in the outdoors. Instructors state that the women in this 
program tend to be somewhat older than many of the male students and that the tenor 
of the class is positively affected. In these cases, the quality of student questions and 
submitted work tends to be higher compared to all-male classes. No specific initiatives 
have been established at either Nunavut Arctic College or Aurora College to encourage 
the enrollment of more female students nor to support female students currently enrolled 
in these programs. 


Community Involvement 


As indicated earlier, women are largely invisible on the boards of most Hunters and Trap- 
pers Committees in the Inuvialuit Settlement Region in the Northwest Territories and the 
Hunters and Trappers Organizations in Nunavut. Both community and organizational 
representatives assert that sitting on the board is a valuable learning experience for any 
individual and provides an excellent opportunity for a young person interested in entering 
fisheries as a career. Additionally, there is a recognition in some communities that many 
board members have been sitting on the board for many years and there is a need to attract 
new members. 
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Table 7: Student enrollment and graduation rates in Freshwater Fisheries class, 
Aurora College 1997- 2004. (Source: Aurora College, 2004) 


Male students | Female students Successful Successful 
enrolled enrolled completion by completion by 
females 


Table 8: Student enrollment and graduation rates in fisheries management class. 
(Source: Nunavut Arctic College, 2004) 


Male students | Female students Successful Successful 
enrolled enrolled completion by completion by 
males females 


We should encourage young people because we can’t live forever, our end could 
come at any time. There should be someone who could carry it on if we pass it 
on to them. 


Holman resident 


One challenge in many smaller communities is that there is often a restricted pool of indi- 
viduals who join committees and boards. However, a perception exists in the community 
that you are taking a job away from someone else if you sit on too many boards. 

One significant barrier for women is that Hunters and Trappers Committees in the 
Northwest Territories and Hunters and Trapper Organizations in Nunavut are perceived 
primarily as a place for hunters (mostly male) rather than a place for fishers (female and 
male equally in most communities). Staff in fisheries-related organizations recognize that 
these organizations are often traditional, patriarchal organizations. It is possible that more 
men sit on the boards of these community organizations because their skills as hunters 
and fishers are more recognized locally. 
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Most of the meetings we have, it’s been a male-dominated situation. That has 
been the case in Nunavut. When we go in and meet with Hunters and Trap- 
pers Organizations and meet with the fishers, traditionally most of the people 
we meet with are male. | think it’s something we need to work on and try to 
change. I think there are extremely knowledgeable individuals that I have met 
and chatted with on fisheries. But I think there’s room for further expansion 
or further development of that, through having more women involved in fish 
management, fish development and overall organizational management. 

Iqaluit organizational representative 


Although remuneration is provided for board members, there is no reimbursement for 
child or elder care costs that may be incurred as a result of meetings. This proves another 
barrier to women who often are not able to make the significant time commitment required 
of full-time board members. States an Inuvik-based organizational representative: “Most 
younger women in the communities have 9-5 jobs in the community and so don’t have the 
time. There are definitely more women than men in full-time government jobs there. It’s 
hard when you work full-time and have a family too.” It is likely that even though many 
women do not hold formal decision-making positions in fisheries in most communities, 
women are able to influence the decision-making process through other means. Organi- 
zational representatives in the Northwest Territories report that although some women are 
outspoken and have no difficulty participating openly in public meetings, many women 
participate differently when alone or with other women than when they are in mixed 
groups. Additionally, women may influence the opinions of their husbands, brothers and 
sons and thereby affect the decision-making process more informally (Fox 2002). Both 
community and organizational representatives emphasize that the presence of women on 
the board only improves the efficiency of the Hunters and Trappers Committees. States 
a Holman resident: 


It is beneficial for women to be on the HTC. Women have different points of 
view and different ways of doing things than men that are more efficient. 


Many Holman residents comment on the fact that many board meetings are long and 
drawn-out and that if women were running the meetings, the meetings would be concluded 
much earlier with all the work done. Certainly, Hunters and Trappers Committees are 
charged with a great deal of work to oversee and administer in the community. In 2004, 
many Holman women asserted that: 


Women get right down to the point and are very efficient while men talk forever. 
Women are more conscious of time and they need to manage time the wisest. 
They need to find the most efficient way of doing this. They will try newer ways 
of doing things to be efficient while men used tried and true ways. 


Organizational representatives report that increasing the diversity of the board 
membership has a positive impact on the board’s effectiveness. Particularly in the 
Inuvialuit Settlement Region, the boards of Hunters and Trappers Committees that 
comprise a combination of elders, experienced hunters/trappers/fishers and business 
people (including women) are often the most effective. This diversity ensures that a wide 
spectrum of opinions and experience is represented and that all aspects of an issue are 
argued. It has been noted that the lack of women on the majority of these boards may be 
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attributed more to the need for board development and training and the need to better 
advertise new board openings than to the desire to prevent women from entering this 
male domain of power. 

Although women are poorly represented as HTO and HTC board members, they 
frequently hold the position of Secretary/Managers for these organizations. This is an 
advisory position but a Secretary/Manager can provide some minimal guidance to board 
members. Despite the fact that women hold many of these positions, their decision- 
making powers are limited. Due to low pay, these positions have a high turnover rate with 
some HTOs and HTCs employing several Secretary/Managers in one year. 


Employment in government organizations 


The Department of Fisheries and Oceans Canada is the single most significant fisher- 
ies-related organization in both the Inuvialuit Settlement Region, Northwest Territories 
and in Nunavut. As outlined earlier, this department is not noticeably lagging behind 
other federal government departments regarding maintaining a gender balance amongst 
its staff. However, its failure to establish a gender-based analysis in programs, legisla- 
tion and staffing and its lack of support and interest in gender-related fisheries issues is 
significant. Current and past DFO employees comment differently on the working climate 
for women. Some women currently in senior positions in both NWT and Nunavut report 
cases of sexual harassment encountered during their working lives at DFO while other 
female employees report a positive working experience. 


DFO has policies that encourage women to apply for jobs outside the ordinary 
kind of job that women usually work at. Lots of the biologists are women, lots 
of the people who do research are women. I think DFO encourages women to 
seek employment outside their traditional type of employment and it’s a good 
thing. Women have lots to offer and I think they bring a different perspective to 
how things are done. 

Iqaluit organizational representative 


Many DFO staff and community residents comment on the dominant patriarchal culture 
associated with fisheries and wildlife offices that still exists within DFO. However, this 
culture in DFO has not prevented some women from being hired into decision-making 
roles. 

According to Article 23 of the Nunavut Land Settlement Act, Inuit beneficiaries of 
the Settlement are hired above other qualified individuals. Because of this regulation, 
Inuit women beneficiaries will be hired before more qualified non-beneficiaries, male or 
female. Staff at both the DFO and the Department of Environment in Nunavut assert that 
these organizations will hire the best-qualified candidate regardless of gender (apart from 
beneficiary status). Staff in the Department of Environment are very supportive of the 
role of women (and, in particular, Inuit women) in decision-making positions in Nunavut 
fisheries. States an Iqaluit organizational representative: “It would be better to have Inuit 
people running the show, running fisheries development. Because it’s closer to them, 
they’re running their own territory and they’re not relying on Qalunaaq° like myself from 


® nuit term usually applied to non-Inuit ‘outsiders’ from the south. 
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the south. So that’s where we have to go. I think that’s very important and those are the 
steps we need to take.” 

Most Northern colleges including Nunavut Arctic College and Aurora College have 
a bridging or transitional year for students who need to upgrade their academic creden- 
tials. Often, this year is not sufficient and many students are not able to successfully make 
the transition between their own community and school life in Iqaluit or Inuvik. Budget 
cutbacks for colleges results in program cutbacks, overworked staff and overexpended 
resources. However, given the high percentage of successful female graduates from 
this program, a recruitment program aimed at attracting more females students to the 
Environmental Technology and Natural Resources Technology programs would likely 
be successful. 


Childcare and Support Services 


Services are required on various levels to promote women’s greater involvement in 
decision-making processes in Arctic fisheries. Childcare is one of the most significant 
and necessary of these support services. Traditionally, most Inuit families are supported 
by the extended family network. However, as more Nunavut residents participate 
in the waged economy, the demand for regular and consistent childcare increases. As 
employees of the Pangnirtung fish plant have indicated, lack of childcare services may 
result in decreased employment opportunities for women (Department of Education and 
Department of Health and Social Services 2004; Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami 2005). Lack of 
childcare also affects students who wish to take part in the Environmental Technology 
program at Nunavut Arctic College or the Natural Resources Technology Program at 
Aurora College. Young mothers who enter the fisheries management programs often have 
difficulty successfully completing. Indeed, this is one of the primary reasons that female 
students drop out of the program. Male students with a young family would also benefit 
from the availability of childcare. This is critical given Nunavut and the Northwest 
Territories’ high percentage of young residents. Although childcare is a common need 
for women (and men) in many cultures, Inuit women in Nunavut also benefit from other 
support services that enable young women to overcome traditional gender roles within 
small communities, to learn more about non-traditional career opportunities at the high 
school level, to successfully complete high school, to make the transition from a remote 
community to college in Iqaluit, to sustain and support students while in college and to 
assist graduates in finding a job in fisheries management. 


Training Opportunities 

Given the technical nature of many positions within fisheries, the need to develop and 
maintain training opportunities has also been identified even after a diploma or degree has 
been attained. This has been highlighted in communities such as Pangnirtung in which 
Nunavut’s only major fish processing plant is located. Although staff need to be trained 
to learn the skills necessary to carry out a particular function such as fish gutting, other 
technical skills such as first aid, HACCP’ and WHMIS? are highly marketable and in 
great demand. 


? Hazard Analysis and Critical Control Point 
8 Workplace Hazardous Materials Information System 
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A lot of people ask me do they need training on the job. Well, they don’t need 
training for what they’re doing every day. You need the inside training for like 
saving lives and HACCP. And you know, there’s nobody in Occupation and 
Health, there’s nobody in First Aid, there’s nobody in HACCP, there’s nobody 
in Quality Control and the list goes on. And especially the chemicals part of it 
all—WHM IIS. I think that’s a good opportunity for women to get into the Cana- 
dian Food Inspection Agency and start going around and inspecting their own 
fish plants along with the Worker’s Compensation Board. 

Pangnirtung organizational representative 


Training opportunities to acquire both technical and cross-cultural communication skills 
are made available at government departments including the Department of Fisheries and 
Oceans Canada and the Department of Environment. Access to ongoing training oppor- 
tunities is critical as many new staff in senior positions are recruited from the south with 
limited experience in working in a cross-cultural context. 


Conclusion 


Inuit and Inuvialuit women are actively engaged in fishing at the community level in 
Nunavut and Holman, Northwest Territories. Currently, this is primarily at the subsistence 
level but this may be due to lack of economic opportunities. In particular, the expansion of 
commercial fisheries and potential increased fishing quotas in Nunavut may offer future 
opportunities for Inuit women. Membership on the board of a Hunters and Trappers 
Organization or Hunters and Trappers Committee offers the greatest scope for assuming 
decision-making powers within the community. With the exception of a few commu- 
nities, women have had limited formal involvement on the boards of these organizations 
in both Nunavut and the Inuvialuit Settlement Region in the Northwest Territories. This 
limited involvement may result in a lack of diversity of perspectives at the board level and 
a lack of recognition of women’s knowledge and considerable experience where fisheries 
are concerned. The failure to consistently involve youth members on a formal basis at the 
board level also results in lost opportunities for young women and men to gain valuable 
experience that would help to prepare them for an education and future career in fisheries 
management. However, women may be involved in decision-making processes at the 
community level on an informal basis through influencing male family members. 

Inuit and Inuvialuit women are also poorly represented at the board level of fisheries 
co-management boards including the Nunavut Wildlife Management Board in Nunavut 
and the Fisheries Joint Management Committee in the Inuvialuit Settlement Region. All 
members of the Nunavut Wildlife Management Board and fifty percent of the members 
of the Fisheries Joint Management Committee (with the exclusion of the Chairperson in 
both cases) are appointed or elected by the Hunters and Trappers Committee or Hunters 
and Trappers Organization. Therefore, women’s lack of representation on these boards 
directly impacts on their lack of representation on co-management boards including the 
Nunavut Wildlife Management Board and the Fisheries Joint Management Committee. 
Inuit women are represented at the staff level of formal organizations including the 
Hunters’ and Trappers’ Committees/Hunters’ and Trappers’ Organizations and both 
co-management boards although, in many cases, the staff role is to support the decisions 
of the board. Women are relatively well-represented in decision-making positions in the 
Department of Fisheries and Oceans Canada in both territories but are not as visible at 
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the territorial level. However, the implementation of gender-based analysis in a review of 
federal and territorial programs, policies and practices would be effective in approaching 
the goal of gender equality as specified in The Federal Plan for Gender Equality (1995). 

Nunavut Arctic College and Aurora College could provide further support for young 
Inuit and Inuvialuit women wishing to pursue a career in fisheries. Support services 
including onsite daycare facilities, counselling services that assist young parents and 
students who are isolated from their families and communities and additional finan- 
cial aid would be welcomed. Finally, stronger links between the Hunters’ and Trappers’ 
Committees and Hunters’ and Trappers’ Organizations and the communities, Nunavut 
Arctic College, Aurora College, Fisheries Joint Management Committee, Nunavut Wild- 
life Management Board and the federal and territorial government bodies responsible for 
fisheries need to be strengthened and maintained. 
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Gender Equality and Governance in Arctic 
Swedish Fisheries and Reindeer Herding 


Maria Uden 


Abstract: This chapter discusses women’s situation in fisheries and reindeer herding in 
Arctic Sweden in relation to the governance of these activities. From a gender equality 
perspective, there are discouraging similarities between these two industries; similarities 
which distinguish them from the general picture of gender equality in Sweden today. 
The author’s interest in the subject stems from insights gained in two research projects 
located in Sweden’s northernmost region, Norrbotten County. The chapter describes local 
circumstances in some rural communities in an Arctic region, but ultimately addresses 
challenges at the national level as fisheries, reindeer herding and gender equality are 
nationally governed. 


Introduction 


This chapter draws together a description of women’s situations in Arctic Swedish fish- 
eries on the one hand, and an account of how gender is regarded in the sector’s public 
governance on the other, with corresponding descriptions from another small scale 
traditionally-based industry in the Swedish Arctic, namely reindeer herding. The incen- 
tive for preparing a dual analysis of this kind stems from insights gained in two different 
research projects; one on women in reindeer herding and another on women in fisheries. 
The first (2001-2003) was initiated by women reindeer herders in Sirges, a Sami village 
in Norrbotten County, Sweden. The project examined social patterns and reviewed the 
technical modernization of reindeer herding, in order to support an increase of women’s 
representation as reindeer herders. The second was part of an Arctic Council initiative 
on women in Arctic fisheries (2003-2004), and in this, women’s situation in the coastal 
fisheries of Norrbotten County was portrayed (Udén 2003, 2004). Both of these projects 
were thus located in the same geographic region and administrative unit of Norrbotten 
County in Northern Sweden. However, I do not focus on the regional level. Fisheries, 
reindeer herding and gender equality are all nationally governed in Sweden and the ethos 
in matters of gender equality and women’s rights is coupled to Sweden as a nation. Thus, 
my discussion ultimately addresses challenges at the national level. 

In Sweden, as in most other countries, women’s access to political influence, in other 
words, political power, is generally considered a cornerstone for gender equality. Even if 
Sweden was not among the very first nations taking the historical step to introduce equal 
rights to vote for women and men, Sweden is currently recognized as one of the leading 
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nations in terms of gender equality.' For instance, the present Parliament of Sweden (Riks- 
dagen) consists of 45% women and the national government is made up of eleven women 
and nine men (2004). The second cornerstone of the Swedish gender equality policy is the 
right of women to gainful employment. Swedish economic and labour market policies of 
the twentieth century have gradually abandoned the male breadwinner model in favour of 
a dual breadwinner model. The state has thus engaged in advancing women’s integration 
in the labour market through extended welfare rights and services (Mésesdottir 2001). 

At present, the concept of power and influence, together with conditions for gain- 
ful employment, continue to be prioritied gender equality issues, as evidenced by the 
Swedish Government in their gender equality policy for the current electoral period. The 
government’s list of priorities in this area of politics includes some recently added issues 
such as the sexualization of the public sphere (i.e., the manner in which women’s bodies 
and sexuality are exposed and exploited in mass media, advertising, pornography etc.), 
but critical issues remain equal access to positions of power and influence and equal pay 
for equal work and work of equal value (Swedish Government Office 2002:5-6). It is also 
evident that the concept of gender equality has broadened, for example, it now includes 
gender representation and balance on the boards of public and private businesses. As the 
dual breadwinner model has taken precedence in Sweden, a woman is no longer primarily 
identified according to her marital status as was the case well into the twentieth century. 
For instance, the income of married couples used to be taxed as one unit in a manner 
which made two incomes redundant, but, in 1971, the income tax for married couples 
became individually determined. The widow’s pension, which compensated for a loss of 
a deceased husband’s/breadwinner’s support, was formerly included in the Swedish pub- 
lic pension system, but the range of this pension was limited from 1989 onward (Clayhills 
1991; Kyle 1987). 


Norrbotten County Profile 


Norrbotten County covers the northernmost part of Sweden. It faces Vasterbotten County 
in the south, Norway along its mountainous western border, Finland in the east and the 
Gulf of Bothnia in the southeast. The county covers one fourth of Sweden’s land area or 
98,000 km? and had 252,874 inhabitants as of late 2003 (County Administrative Board 
2005). The economy is based on natural resources extracted in the region but utilized 
elsewhere, and include: electricity (from hydropower), timber, metals and minerals. 
Industrialization arrived late to this Arctic part of Sweden, and developed in areas of 
interest for large-scale natural resource exploitation. One quarter of the county is made 
up of parks and protected areas. After a period of positive migration nets in Norrbotten 
during the early twentieth century, net negative migration developed during the latter 
decades. This was partially counteracted by relatively high birth rates. Nevertheless, the 
downward trend has been particularly noticeable amongst young women. The popula- 
tion statistics for 2004 indicated 86 women per 100 men aged 20-34 years in Norrbotten 
County, and in some municipalities as few as 72 women per 100 men in this age group 
(County Administrative Board 2005:17). 


' Jn Sweden, women were given the right to vote from 1921 onwards. In Finland, women were 


able to vote in 1906, in Norway 1913 and in Denmark and Iceland 1915 (R6énnback 2004). 
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Norrbotten County is inhabited primarily by Sami, Finnish, and Swedish populations 
with other ethnic groups, including the Rom,’ represented. The exact ethnic composition 
of the population is not known, as ethnicity is not publicly registered in Sweden. However, 
being a recognized Indigenous population, the Sami people and Sami issues have been 
accorded attention by the government, and the need to establish accurate demographic 
data for the Sami has attracted attention. Officially, the Sami population in Sweden is 
estimated to be 20,000, compared to an estimated total of 80,000 Sami in Scandinavia and 
North West Russia (www.sametinget.se). However, these statistics are problematic. Amft 
(2000) has commented upon the implementation of sometimes arbitrary criteria which 
have marginalized individuals and groups of Sami people and, in particular, women. 

Differing power dynamics between the various groups in Sweden are revealed in 
formal and informal regulations regarding language use. Dominant societal norms and 
former government policy emphasizing the benefits of being (or becoming) ‘Swedish’ led 
to originally Finnish and Sami-speaking families increasingly turning to Swedish as their 
first language during the latter part of the twentieth century (Elenius 2001). Today, recent 
legislation accepts and promotes Indigenous rights to use national minority languages. 
For example, the Sami language has special status in Arjeplog, Gallivare, Jokkmokk and 
Kiruna as does Finnish in the municipalities of Gallivare, Haparanda, Kiruna, Pajala and 
Overtornea. This arrangement indicates the ethnic composition of pre-industrial settle- 
ment patterns in Norrbotten.? Among the coastal municipalities of Norrbotten—Pitea, 
Lulea, Kalix and Haparanda—only Haparanda is mentioned in the minority language law 
(Finnish). 


Fisheries and Reindeer Herding in Norrbotten County 


Just under two percent of those employed in Norrbotten work in the primary sector, 
which includes forestry, farming, fishing and reindeer herding (County Administra- 
tive Board 2004). From this, we understand that neither fisheries nor reindeer herding 
affects the total employment rates in the county other than marginally. However, in a 
number of local communities in the most sparsely populated areas, these industries 
are crucial. Additionally, there are secondary industries fully or partially dependent on 
primary industries including food production, transport services, and tourism. It should 
be noted that fisheries, and reindeer herding, tend to provide various forms of income. For 
example, reindeer herders may also fish in mountain lakes and fishers as well as reindeer 
herders may hunt as a part of a traditional lifestyle. In fishery households, gardening and 
picking berries are also part of a local subsistence-based economy. Tourism as related to 
both fisheries and reindeer-hunting is also being developed. 

According to the register at the National Board of Fisheries in April 2004, 65 
individuals had a license for commercial fisheries in Norrbotten. Of these, six fish in 
the mountain lakes in the state-owned western parts of the county, while the others fish 
in the Gulf of Bothnia and the Baltic Sea. The coastal population of the Gulf of Bothnia 
traditionally fish along the river outlets, along the coast and in the archipelagoes of the 


? The Romani people, known colloquially in English as ‘gypsies’. 
3 See the Swedish Government’s proposition 1998/99:143 and further, the Swedish Parlia- 


ment’s decisions bet.1999/200:KU6, rskr.1999/ 2000:69. 
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Gulf of Bothnia. Fisheries developed into the main or sole source of income for a special- 
ized fisher corps only after World War II. This group of specialized fishers expanded in 
the 1970’s with the introduction of trawlers. This expansion took place at the same time 
as it decreased in Sweden as a whole (Karlsson 1981; Rova 1999). The register kept at 
the National Board of Fisheries shows that, in 2004, almost half of all fishers in Norr- 
botten were fifty years of age or older, and only one professional fisher in Norrbotten was 
younger than thirty. This may be perceived as a problem; in any case, it signals the state of 
the fisheries in the county. Concerns about the renewal of the reindeer herders as a group 
are also currently being expressed among reindeer herders (Udén 2004). Nonetheless, far 
more youth are in evidence amongst reindeer herders than in fisheries today. 

The Norrbotten fisheries has remained relatively small-scale. Usually the fisheries 
is made up of one-person enterprises, providing a source of income primarily for their 
owners. Following shifts in the rural economy, settlement patterns have changed with 
the focus moving from islands in the Norrbotten archipelagoes to the mainland. To a 
large extent, Norrbotten fisheries remains a coastal fisheries adapted to the climate. Thus, 
incomes derived from fisheries decline during the winter when the Gulf of Bothnia is 
covered with ice. To counteract this, the larger vessels of the Norrbotten fleet are at times 
used for trawling and fishing in the Baltic Sea during winter (Karlsson 1981; Rova 1999). 
Combining fishing with another source of income is again customary. In my own inves- 
tigation (Udén 2004), a random sampling of Norrbotten’s licensed fishers (or approxi- 
mately 33% of the sea and coastal fishers in this county), were interviewed regarding their 
businesses and, in particular, women’s representation in their businesses. The results sug- 
gested that 50% of Norrbotten fishers have other gainful employment or income besides 
that provided by their fisheries companies. Gustavsson and Johnsson (2000) examined a 
large number of Swedish coastal fishery household income declarations from 1997, and 
concluded that the average income from the fishery businesses represents only 33% of the 
total income in households of this type. 

In Sweden, reindeer herding is a Sami privilege. As with the commercial fisheries, 
the industry is regulated in terms of individual rights, but the issue is more complicated 
as access to grazing land is determined according to membership in a Sami village.* Sami 
village members have the right to let their reindeer graze within their village’s territory, 
but they do not individually have rights to the territories. There are fifty-one Sami villages 
in Sweden, 32 of which are located in Norrbotten County. In 2001, the total number of 
reindeer in Sweden was 220,000, out of which 121,000 grazed in Norrbotten. On average, 
the single owner in Norrbotten owns fewer reindeer than in the more southern counties as 
there are also many reindeer owners. In 2001, out of 4,500 reindeer owners in Sweden, 
3,888 lived in Norrbotten (Jordbruksverket 2003). 

The majority of Sami villages in Sweden stretch out in a southeast/northwest direc- 
tion following the river valleys from mountain springs to the coast. This pattern cor- 
responds to traditional annual migration cycles. Migration from one area to another is 
fundamental for the maintenance of larger herds. Keeping one’s herd fenced during winter 
is, at times, an option, but is generally avoided. Today, reindeer herding communities are 
semi-nomadic and partly residential in villages and small towns near the winter grazing 
areas. Herders still move with their reindeer all year-round, and may stay in cottages in 
the grazing areas for weeks at a time. Snowmobiles and other modern vehicles make it 


4 Another expression for a Sami village is grazing community. 
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possible to travel longer distances on a daily basis than was possible a generation ago 
(Beach 1993; Amft 2000; Udén 2003; Labba and Jernsletten 2004). 

In comparison to the Swedish median, the average income level in coastal fisheries 
and reindeer herding is low. For reindeer herder households, the average income in 1997 
was 121.000 SEK (or approximately $20,000 CAD), out of which 14 % was derived 
from the business and 86 % from other employment. The minimum subsistence income 
for self- employment in 1997 was calculated to be 36.300 SEK plus housing expenses. 
The average declared income from coastal fishery activities and reindeer herding were 
thus below the calculated subsistence level in Sweden (Gustavsson and Johnsson 2000). 


Women in Norrbotten’s Fisheries and Reindeer Herding Industries 


In Sweden, as in many other countries, fisheries and reindeer herding are male-dominated 
sectors. The situation in Norrbotten is no exception. Of the sixty-five commercial fisheries 
license owners currently operating in Norrbotten, only one is a woman. Vasterbotten 
County, Norrbotten’s nearest neighbour to the south, had 22 license owners in early 2004 
and none of these was a woman. It is estimated that 10% of the full-time active reindeer 
herders in Sweden are women (Kraik 2002). All reindeer owners are not herders, but, as 
a rule, the largest owners are also herders. In 2001, 34% of Norrbotten’s 3,888 reindeer 
owners were women, but only 18% of the reindeer in the county were owned by women 
(Jordbruksverket 2003). 

From ownership we can now turn to employment. Gustavsson and Johnsson’s (2000) 
investigation of coastal fishery household income declarations shows that the incomes 
from fisheries in these households were declared by the male members of the house- 
hold. The incomes from fisheries declared by the women of these were insignificant. 
Thus, the wives of fishers are generally not employed in their husband’s fisheries, or 
earn any income from it. At the local level in Norrbotten, Lundgren et al. (2004) asserted 
that active fishery companies in the municipality of Kalix in Norrbotten County (eleven 
companies in total) provided 14.5 full-time positions. Only one position was held by a 
woman. This was in the largest fishery company, which, at the time of the investigation, 
had four employees including the owner. Women’s employment in reindeer herding has 
not been recorded, with the exception of self-employment. From a local perspective, it is 
evident that no established labour market for women exists in this industry. 

Women cannot expect gainful employment in fisheries or reindeer herding companies 
unless they are the owners of the business themselves, and few women own a business 
in either of these sectors. Nonetheless, I maintain that women are engaged in both of 
these industries through informal, usually family-based arrangements, and through short- 
term labour arrangements. In my own fisheries study, first-hand information from fishers 
suggested that women perform informally organized work in 70 to 90 per cent of the 
Norrbotten fisheries, most usually within household relations. Fishers’ spouses and other 
women work for the fisheries as assistants, performing clerical tasks, maintenance, catch 
handling and processing. Except for family arrangements, women are regularly employed 
when labour is temporarily in-demand, for example, in the handling and processing of the 
fall vendace catch.° After the vendace is caught, it must be handled and the roe processed 


°  Vendace (Coregonus albula), is a crucial species to the Norrbotten fishers. The vendace is 
estimated to comprise 50%-70% of the Norrbotten fisheries’ total income (Karlson 1981; 
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within hours. This stimulates an intensive but short-lived need for labour during a few 
weeks in the fall. 

Women’s informal participation in reindeer herding is a well known phenomenon 
and has been presented by a number of scholars including Amft (2000), Eikjok (1989), 
Joks (2001) and Ulvevadet and Klokov (2004). In reindeer herding, various responsibili- 
ties are performed by female family members and not least by spouses. Traditional tasks 
associated with housekeeping (which is more complicated and economically vital in a 
rural society built on primary production than it is in urban areas), and bookkeeping recur 
in these discussions. Women are primarily responsible for the time-consuming task of 
transporting people and goods to and from the grazing areas. 

Women are deeply engaged informally in reindeer herding through financing their 
spouses’ business. The history and extent of the practice whereby women guarantee 
household incomes and business finances has not been investigated in depth and people 
do not openly discuss first-hand experience of these arrangements. Thus, the scale, strate- 
gies and structures of this economic support are not known. Nevertheless, there are strong 
indications from both industries that such solutions exist. The practice has been reported 
by Amft (2000) in Swedish reindeer herding and there is an open discourse on this in herd- 
ing communities. Regarding fisheries, the picture is less clear. Lack of cash, for instance, 
is not necessarily a problem to coastal fisher families. On the contrary, I have encoun- 
tered an attitude that cash is never a problem in these families. Nevertheless, according 
to informal data, women in Norrbotten have regularly guaranteed credit for investments 
in their spouses’ fisheries businesses. A comparison throughout the Arctic region shows 
that women’s economic support of spousal businesses appears to be recurring in local 
fisheries communities (Sloan 2004). If women guarantee the basic standards of living 
and/or investments in Norrbotten fisheries and reindeer herding, what are the potential 
economic consequences of this support? One result is that today, reindeer herders’ and 
fishers’ spouses have gainful employment outside the fisheries. Earlier, spouses were 
mainly occupied within the realms of the household and their husband’s business (Amft 
2000; Gustavsson and Johansson 2000; Udén 2004). Keeping in mind that, according to 
Gustavsson and Johansson (2000), the fishery generated 33% of the fishery households’ 
declared incomes, it is interesting to note that women’s earnings from gainful employ- 
ment were significantly greater than that of men. Gustavsson and Johnsson (2000:47) 
concluded: “Income from employment comes in all essentially from women.” 


Public Governance 


Fishery and reindeer herding are governed by the Ministry of Agriculture, Food and 
Consumer Affairs in Sweden which oversees all primary sectors and is also responsible 
for Sami issues. The National Board of Fishery is the central authority in all fishery 
issues, while the Swedish Board of Agriculture is the highest authority for the governance 
of reindeer herding. At the regional level, the County Administrative Board is respon- 
sible for fishery and reindeer herding issues. Each County Administration Board manages 
information and control, handles subsidiaries and compensation to the fisheries and, in 


Rova 1999; Udén 2004). The value of vendace to the fisheries is generated from its roe, a lux- 
ury product which is processed to consumer- ready quality within the fishers’ own companies. 
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the northernmost counties, to Sami villages and individual herders within their respec- 
tive territory. In the early 1990s, a number of governance tasks related to fisheries were 
re-allocated to the national level from the County Administration Boards. One of these 
tasks was the approval of fishery licenses. However, the Norrbotten County Administra- 
tion Board still manages the large state-owned areas in the northwestern section of the 
country. 

Meetings and discussions with public officials in reindeer herding and fisheries 
management provides evidence that many of these officials believe that women cannot 
be fishers or reindeer herders. There is no need for complicated strategies of investiga- 
tion to come to this conclusion: officials who hold this view simply state that women are 
not fit for the job. When I encountered such statements, officials usually meant to inform 
me, as an ‘outsider,’ about the nature of fisheries or reindeer herding. The conditions 
under which the majority of women participate in Norrbotten’s fisheries and reindeer 
herding are such that they cannot aspire to membership in fishers’ federations or fisher- 
ies labour unions, or become full time reindeer herders. Somewhere between the attitude 
that ‘women cannot be’ fishers or reindeer herders, and the invisibility of women doing 
informally organized work, women’s voices regarding the governance of these indus- 
tries and the natural resources they rely on, have been muted. This is expressed in infor- 
mally communicated attitudes, but also in more formal instances and in documents. One 
example of the latter is a booklet on the subject “Who owns the fish?” (Johansson 2004), 
that was recently published by the Fisheries Unit at Norrbotten County Administration 
Board. This booklet features ten people from Norrbotten who offer their perspectives on 
fisheries—only one of whom is a woman! 


The Household Model 


Over time, the patriarchal, household-based model has been abandoned by the Swedish 
state. In relation to the households that people live in, women and men are increasingly 
regarded as individuals rather than family members. Husbands, fathers, or other adult 
men are no longer the guardians of adult women, as was the case early in the twentieth 
century (Kyle 1987; Clayhills 1991; Rénnback 2004). As it has become less acceptable 
to advocate gender segregation in Swedish working life, and gender equality is today 
one of the goals of national Swedish as well as European Union policy, it has astonished 
me how, without toning down or rephrasing, officials publicly hold the view that women 
‘cannot’ be fishers or reindeer herders. Furthermore, I have noted that practices around 
women’s informally organized but unpaid labour are not only known, but accepted as 
integral to the industries by public officials. This is especially the case for fisheries. 
Among fishers as well as public servants, a common way to explain the household- 
based organization of women’s work and distribution (or lack thereof) of income from 
this work is that “it is arranged within the family.” In fact, the household model is still 
referred to in the laws and regulations for both fisheries and reindeer herding. Labba 
and Jernsletten (2004:131) explain this household-based organization of reindeer herding 
units as follows: “The reindeer industry is made up of approx. 950 units. According to the 
government, a husbandry unit may be defined as an economic association managed by a 
reindeer owner and his/her household/family. A husbandry unit is regarded in legal terms 
as an enterprise, with either one or several owners.” 

The term ‘husbandry unit,’ as used by Labba and Jernsletten refers to the household 
model (Swedish: hushall) in the regulating law (SFS 1971:437). The fundamental position 
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of the household concept affects women’s and men’s positions in reindeer herding quite 
differently. This happens through the grading of Sami village membership into classes 
and the fact that, in a family, only one person can attain the highest class of membership 
(Class 1). Today, it is not obvious that this classification system is gender-biased, even 
if it can be noted that fewer women than men are Class 1 members (full-time reindeer 
herders). However, as Amft (2000) has indicated, a historical review reveals the gendered 
structure of this system quite clearly. In an earlier law that preceded the existing one,° 
the gender bias inherent within this system was explicitly imprinted. The class system 
was structurally the same as it exists today with the significant exception that members 
of Class 3 were explicitly described in the text as ‘wife and children’ or ‘widow and 
orphan’ after deceased higher class members. This stratification leaves nothing unsaid as 
the members of the lowest class were clearly defined as women and children and the law 
described a patriarchal family. 

This situation is mirrored in the fisheries particularly regarding the laws and regula- 
tions for acquiring a fisheries license. According to FIFS 1995:23, in certain cases, the 
household of the applicant shall be considered in the decision to approve or deny a license 
application. Normally, the regulation states that licenses shall only be given to those 
whose main income is fisheries. In particular cases, commercial fisheries licenses can be 
approved in order to provide a secondary income to full-time employment, namely, in 
local communities where income opportunities are rare. If, in such a case, the applicant’s 
secondary income from fisheries is expected to contribute at least 20% of the household’s 
income, then a license can be granted.’ The other household members’ incomes must be 
low if the license owner has full-time employment in addition to fishing, but the income 
from fisheries still contributes 20% of the total household income. The image of the fisher 
as breadwinner stands forth in this regulation of fisheries license approval. How pertinent 
is this law today? 


How is Women’s Situation Perceived in Local Communities? 


We have seen in fisheries and reindeer herding that women’s participation is organized 
informally, often ‘within the family,’ or as short-term employment. We have noted that 
this practice has certain support in legislation, by the state’s definition of these two 
industries as family matters, and the family as a patriarchal unit. Among public officials 
at various levels, this is regarded as natural and women’s ability to attain other than a 
secondary position in the respective industries is not questioned. Today, neither Arctic 
Swedish fisheries nor reindeer herding are, overall, highly profitable industries. In the 
short-term, therefore, the economic consequences of women’s lack of participation in 
decision-making roles in reindeer herding and fisheries are not obviously dire. Modest 
enterprises may not generate enough income to actually pay a regular salary to anyone but 
the owner, or at least, the salary level would be very low. One reason is that high taxes and 
insurance (about 40-50%) are deducted and this money then disappears from the house- 
hold, at least in the short term. It may appear to be the better choice, to let fisheries earn- 
ings stay in the company, allowing choices for the family lifestyle at another level than 


® SFS 1928:309. 
?  FIFS 1995:23, 38. 
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the individual. Nevertheless, when women’s labour stays within the private, informal 
sphere, the benefits of the Swedish welfare state that relate to employment are denied to 
them (i.e., retirement pensions, insurance against illness and unemployment, and parental 
leave). Within the household, these consequences may appear less important, especially 
in the short-term. However, in situations of divorce or other dramatic life changes, this is 
no longer the case. Women’s rights to her husband’s business, and her ability to maintain 
these rights in case of the husband’s illness or death, are limited. Among Sami women and 
men, this is acknowledged as a problem. 

The effects of the household concept being the accepted paradigm are most obvious 
within reindeer herding; both because the law itself (and its history) is so explicit on 
this point, and because women from organizations such as Sarahkka and Sami Nisson 
Forum challenge this norm. Maria Kraik, the former chairperson of Sarahkka, stated: 
“The issue of equal rights for the entire Sami population, irrespective of gender, cannot 
be understood without a historical perspective. To understand present frustration among 
Sami women, it appears necessary to consider the development of the rights to practice 
reindeer-herd management” (Kraik 2002:138). The work of these organizations has been 
complemented by actions taken by women as individuals. For example, in 2001, the 
status of two sisters who were both reindeer herders and leaders of their own companies 
was downgraded from Class 1 membership upon their respective marriages. The two 
sisters challenged this decision requesting that it be overturned. This case was docu- 
mented in the national media.® 

In the coastal fisheries, the gendered division of labour is not usually openly chal- 
lenged. Thus, on the surface, relations between women and men in the fisheries sector 
may appear more harmonious and less problematic than in reindeer herding. Thus far, 
within fisheries, women have infrequently challenged the status quo at least not to the 
point where it becomes publicly observable. Women have preferred other strategies, for 
example, daughters in fisheries households have simply left the communities.“There 
is nothing for them here,” as I was often told during the course of the fisheries study. 
Regardless of the positive factors discussed, interviews conducted with fishers’ wives 
in Norrbotten County revealed certain aspects of the role of fisher’s wife as problematic 
(Udén 2004). As outlined below, varying generations have somewhat different experi- 
ences, but this is rather a matter of nuance. 

One older woman remembered that in her youth, working in the local fishery 
processing plant during the summer was something that ‘everybody’ did. She and her 
husband spoke about the intense commerce that was always found on the landing stages 
in earlier times, compared to how slow and empty it is today. Fresh fish was sold directly 
to households in the villages near the coast by salesmen who bought herring from the 
fishers and drove around the villages to sell the fresh catch the same day. When they were 
young, the wife and children accompanied the husband on the boat during the summer 
and they would stay in a hut on an island in the Archipelago. This arrangement became 
more difficult when the children grew older partly because social activities became more 
important. As the children went to school, the wife took up gainful employment outside 
the household primarily due to her need for social contact. “One must be psychologically 
very strong to be alone at home all the time,” she says. Nevertheless, during the years of 
paid work, she always made sure to be available for the vendace processing. 


8 The case was documented in the Norrlandska Socialdemokraten, 6 November 2001. 
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Another woman stated that she and other women believed that life as a fisher’s 
spouse was particularly difficult for the younger generation of women. She stated that it 
was not as easy for younger women to give up their own professions in order “to be avail- 
able in the roe hut” or to take part in other fisheries activities when needed, as it had been 
for the fishers’ mothers. In her situation, she shared a daughter with a partner from whom 
she had separated. She was sure that her former spouse would be happy if their daughter 
would want to go into fisheries and, in time, take over his business. But, at the time of the 
interview, this did not appear likely to happen. Even sons are not interested in becoming 
fishers today, the interviewee said. “Nevertheless,” I remarked, “some do choose this 
life—what is their reason?” “It is a free and adventurous life,” the interviewee answered. 
“Sometimes you cannot plan the future to the full, as you cannot really know what the 
catch will be. There is excitement in this.” Also, she emphasized that contact with nature 
added to the quality of life in a fishery household. 

In both reindeer herding and Norrbotten fisheries, family ties provide the basis for 
entering and remaining in the business. As described by Amft (2000), a son is raised to 
carry on reindeer herding following the death of his father and while sons are preferred, 
daughters may also follow this tradition. According to my research (Udén 2003), the atti- 
tude to women as active reindeer herders varies. Some male herders are more comfortable 
with the idea than others. Regarding fisheries, there are fishers who would not recom- 
mend that their daughters become fishers. Likewise, there are those who would gladly 
encourage their daughters to follow in their footsteps. In the interviews reported in Udén 
(2004), one Norrbotten fisher stated that he does not appreciate working with women and 
saw to it that he did not have to. Still another spoke warmly about how there is now one 
woman in Norrbotten who has a commercial fishery license and that he supported her 
taking steps to apply for this license. It may be that attitudes toward the participation of 
women in fisheries relate to the long history of fisheries in the families. Certain fishing 
locations in the coastal areas have been in the same family for centuries, handed down 
from generation to generation. During interviews conducted for this study, it was more 
usual that a male fisher related to his father as a fisher, than to the maternal grandfather 
(or the mother). Nevertheless, several fishers referred solely to their mother’s families 
as those who had introduced them to the fishery. For example, one fisher stated that his 
father and paternal grandfather were self-employed in sectors other than fishing, while 
the mother’s family—matemal grandfather and uncles—were fishers. Signs of positive 
change regarding the acceptance of women in fisheries do exist and, to a certain degree, 
this is supported in the local community. 

Similarities in the difficulties of the fishery and the reindeer herding life for women 
are apparent. For families in both areas, schooling can be a significant challenge. For 
example, it has been difficult to reconcile semi-nomadism with the public school system 
schedule. Presently, the recent waves of closure of rural schools puts one more obstacle 
in the way of combining family life with a traditional industry. Marit Myrvoll (2004) cites 
a Finnish Sami woman: “When local schools are nonexistent or closed, the children may 
have 2 to 24% hours of transportation to school every day. Of course, this can be strenu- 
ous for the children. This situation also influences the parents’ choice of home location 
and jobs. Who knows, over time, perhaps all of the families will live in the centre of the 
community” (Myrvoll 2004:104). In Norrbotten today, there are cases where women and 
children of a fisheries household have an apartment in town, while the father/husband 
lives on an island. This separation of the family is a further consequence of the closure 
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of local schools in the archipelago.’ Living close to nature is necessary and important in 
fisheries as it is in reindeer herding. The interviews with Bay of Bothnia fisheries women 
made the link to and relationship with nature evident, and this sentiment has similarly 
been expressed by Sami women. States Myrvoll: “The close relationship with nature is 
still alive, and must be kept vital as long as reindeer husbandry is practised. Living in 
relationship with animals and nature, people have learned to master life and adapt to inse- 
curity. As one informant stated: “Who knows what kind of winter will come?” (Myrvoll 
2004:102). However, this connection with nature is also challenging as household mem- 
bers must adapt to an increasingly urbanized and non-traditional society. 


Conclusion 


According to current Swedish policies, adults are expected to earn their own income 
and have equal opportunities to participate in political processes. Gendered structures in 
Arctic fisheries and reindeer herding contradict national gender equality goals of “equal 
access to positions of power and influence” and “equal pay for equal work and work of 
equal value.” The application (or lack thereof) of these concepts has been examined in 
relation to the household model. But what does the significance given to the household 
concept and the gendered organization of labour within the fisheries and reindeer herding 
households really imply? We see how Sami women organize to speak about their rights 
and how male fishers encourage women to enter this profession. Additionally, in compar- 
ing the two industries, we must remember that reindeer herding is an exclusive Sami right 
in Sweden while fisheries is not distinguished on ethnic grounds. Fisheries and reindeer 
herding are maintained by two different groups with a different cultural history and they 
also inhabit varying geographical areas. The results put forth in this chapter shows that 
official doubts regarding women’s abilities are not necessarily shared by the fishers and 
reindeer herders themselves, and that preconceptions regarding the family economy that 
is expressed in legislation is often not reflected at the household level. 
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Beyond the Pale: Locating Sea Sami Women 
Outside the Official Fisheries Discourse in 
Northern Norway 


Elina Helander-Renvall 


Abstract: The purpose of this paper is to analyze the power of Sea Sami’ women in 
fisheries. My goal is to look through women’s eyes and determine why they are located 
outside the official discourse through which they could empower themselves and claim 
their rights. This paper shows that Sea Sami have, for generations, been subjected to pres- 
sure from the Norwegian government and obliged to deny their ethnic background and 
culture. The Sea Sami political and cultural awakening began in the 1980s and is ongoing. 
Power in the Norwegian fisheries belongs to men and Sami people have not been able 
to gain access to the corridors of power regarding the fishery. Although Sami men are 
involved in the fishing industry and discourse, Sami women are marginalized as modern- 
ization has resulted in an emphasis on large-scale fishing in which only men take part. 
The Sea Sami have not managed to reach Norwegian authorities and power regimes with 
their demands regarding fishing and the management of natural resources. In this sense, 
both men and women seem to be powerless. However, women have various options to 
influence their situation. For example, Sea Sami women empower themselves through 
making ethnic clothes, handicrafts and other cultural activities that were once censured 
by the Norwegian government. Participating in these cultural activities becomes a politi- 
cal act which also affects other members of their community. 


Introduction 


In this paper, my purpose is to analyze the status of Sea Sami women regarding the fish- 
ery through women’s eyes. To what extent do women have power? How do they voice 
their opinions? Why and how have women been excluded from the official discourse? I 
have studied traditions and customary rules among the inland Sami in the Tana munici- 
pality and among the fjord Sami in Norway (Helander 2001, 2002). I have also collected 
material about Sami traditional knowledge including women’s knowledge. This informa- 


' Today, most Sea Sami live along the northern and north-west part of the Norwegian coast but 


historically, they were found further south to present-day Tréndelag. 
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tion was primarily gathered in Sirma, Bateng, Horma, Hillagurra and Vestertana in the 
municipality of Tana in Northern Norway although some of the informants live outside 
of these villages. Most of the material for this study was collected in 1998-1999 during 
which I interviewed 80 people. During 1999-2001, I also collected data in Utsjoki, North- 
ern Finland. In 2002 and 2005, the collected material was complemented by additional 
interviews and discussions mainly with residents of Porsanger and Tana in Northern- 
Norway and Utsjoki, Northern Finland. In total, I interviewed 127 people between the 
ages of 20 and 93. The great majority of the informants wished to remain anonymous. 
In addition to interviews, I also have reviewed local newspapers and other written docu- 
ments addressing the subsistence activities, rights, identity politics and power issues of 
the Sami people. 

The Sea Sami women’s situation in contemporary times has been minimally 
researched. Often, when research is conducted on Sami women or gender issues, empha- 
sis is placed on reindeer herders rather than fishers. The Sami political field including 
women’s organizations marginalizes the roles and contributions of Sea Sami women and 
it is difficult to find information in print about current issues facing these women. This 
dearth of information about women means that they remain outside of a discourse through 
which they could empower themselves and claim their rights. Why are Sea Sami women 
situated beyond the ‘official’ discourse of fisheries in Norway? Many of them are not for- 
mally engaged in politics since there is limited space in society for their involvement. As 
Trinh Minh-ha writes: “Something must be said... The story depends upon every one of 
us to come into being. It needs us all, needs our remembering, understanding, and creat- 
ing what we have heard together to keep on coming into being” (1989:119). 

Sea Sami people and other Sami groups have a long-established colonial relation- 
ship with Norwegian society and their present condition is the outcome of colonial views 
expressed and implemented by the dominant society (Helander and Kailo 1998). Sub- 
ject to assimilation by the Norwegian people and state authorities (Paine 1957; Eidheim 
1971; Nielsen 1986; Pedersen 1987), the identity of the Sea Sami has been stigmatized 
over time (Eidheim 1971) and many have not dared to openly express their ‘Saminess’ 
(Nielsen 1986). Indeed, many have been ashamed to be Sami (Nilljut 1994). As Kateri 
Damm (1993a:14) states: “the erasure of another’s identity can be a very damaging and 
oppressive action based on ignorance, racism and racial power relations.” Oppression of 
the Sea Sami has been continuing for such a long time that many have hidden or forgotten 
their language and cultural ways and values (Eidheim 1971; Nielsen 1986). To have a Sea 
Sami identity has had negative connotations and many have become passive and uncriti- 
cal (Ballari 1983). It takes a long time to recover from the impacts of oppression and 
racism. The wounds are deep and healing takes time (Helander and Kailo 1998). There is 
a risk that the oppressed adopts the views of the oppressor and the results of recovery are 


the 1980s, however, an awakening has taken place among many Sea Sami and they are 
now culturally and politically more active than before (Nielsen 1986; Eythorsson and 
Mathisen 1998; Helander 2002). 

The imposition of colonialism, the pressure to assimilate into Norwegian soci- 
ety and the modernization of the fishing sector adversely affected the position of Sea 
Sami women and their overall position in society became weakened. Sea Sami women 
became invisible within Sea Sami families and within the wider political sphere. A Sea 
Sami woman from Northern Norway, Maddja Nilljut claims: “I don’t know what are 
the women’s traditions. What I now see are Norwegian traditions. I have to go back to 
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my childhood” (1994:4). In traditional Sami societies, women’s work was highly val- 
ued. They played a powerful role as mediators of traditions (Helander 1985). Sea Sami 
women had their own sphere of activity and knowledge. The former resource-based 
economy—fishing, farming, hunting and gathering—strengthened women’s position. 
Many of the tasks were shared and men and women had diverse opportunities to use 
their skills and knowledge in their daily lives. By reviewing her childhood and upbring- 
ing, Nilljut recognizes what she once was and what she still carries within her to be 
‘reconstructed’ to fit into her contemporary life (cf. Anderson 2003:9). This kind of 
conscious reflection is one of the struggles that women have to go through if they want 
to uncover the factors that keep them oppressed (McCarl Nilsen 1990). 


Research Made for Women 


Foucault (1980) focuses on and defends ‘locally situated’ research activities. This shift 
away from ‘universal’ knowledge holds doors open to the relativity of truth claims. The 
meta-narrative is displaced by the local and contextual. I myself belong to the ‘inland’ 
reindeer and fishing society, as I own reindeer in a local reindeer village (Kaldoaivi) in 
Northern Finland as well as through my family background. My own living conditions 
and lived experiences are principally, and in many ways, of the same type as those people 
interviewed and researched along the Norwegian coast. 

My Sami background and engagement inspires me to think deeply about the Sea 
Sami situation in reference to work conducted by Sandra Harding (1987) on feminist 
methods. According to Harding, “the beliefs and behaviours of the researcher are part 
of the empirical evidence” (Harding 1987:7). Thus, in feminist science, the researcher’s 
location is critical. Other aspects discussed by Harding include attention being paid to 
women’s experiences and that research on women is made for women meaning that the 
purpose of feminist research is not “separable from the origins of research problems” 
(Harding 1987:8). 

I also conduct research from the ‘inside out,’ trying to look outward from the Sami 
cultural core (Cohen 1985). The Sea Sami and Mountain Sami cultures are different when 
compared; however, these dissimilarities are limited. For instance, the language that Sea 
Sami speak is influenced by Northern Sami (my mother tongue). Both groups, the Sea 
and Mountain Sami, are in a minority position vis-a-vis the majority society. Also, the 
Sea Sami co-operate traditionally through the so-called verdde-institution with the Moun- 
tain Sami. ‘Verdde’ means a guest-friend or a partner to exchange services and goods 
with, to live periodically with and to have other kinds of close connections. I have lived 
for some months in a Sea Sami community (Vestertana) in the Tana fjord to take part in 
local life and conduct my research there. Women from other areas are also included in my 
research activities. As I write this article, I am reminded by Damm (1993b:113) that writ- 
ing is “a means of recognizing and acknowledging the strength, the beauty, the value and 
the contributions of Native peoples... In words, the healing continues.” I acknowledge 
the strength of Sea Sami women and try to learn how they express their strength from 
the vantage point of their position as a colonized, assimilated, oppressed, non-visible 
and almost forgotten group. Empathy is one means of gaining access to other people’s 


2 Helander-Renvall, translation from Norwegian. 
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knowledge (Belenky et. al. 1997). This mechanism means that you see, feel and connect 
with the other (Belenky et. al. 1997:122). On the other hand, however, I am aware that 
through analysis and descriptions of the researched material, I am making an interpreta- 
tion concerning the Sea Sami reality. 


The Sea Sami in Vestertana 


Vestertana, a Sea Sami community, is located in the north-western part of the municipality 
of Tana in the province of Finnmark, North Norway. Vestertana is situated on Tana Fjord 
which, running in a south to north direction, flows into the Barents Sea. The majority of 
the inhabitants are Sea Sami whose mother tongue is Sami. Sami is also the language of 
communication between the people of the area. The population of Vestertana declined 
from 40 in 1985 to 23 in 2000 (Helander 2001:460). The majority of the population was 
over 50 years of age, when the investigation was made in 1998-1999. 

It is common to regard as Sea Sami those who live along the north Norwegian coastal 
area. Fjord Sami are those who live in the fjords along the coast. As identified by Eidheim 
(1971) and Nilsen (1999), the Sea Sami identity has been stigmatized and ethnic boundar- 
ies and ethnic self-identification, as described by Barth (1969), have been blurred. How- 
ever, since the 1980s, many Sea Sami have been transforming their ‘Norwegian’ identity 
into a positively affirmed ‘Sea Sami’ identity (Eythorsson 1991; Helander 2001; Nilsen 
2003). 

At the end of the seventeenth century, the Sea Sami kept reindeer, cattle and sheep. 
During the eighteenth century, the Sea Sami were semi-nomadic with a number of dwell- 
ing areas. They made seasonal use of coastal resources and the inner parts of the fjord 
area as well as outlying areas. Permanent stationary settlements at the old summer dwell- 
ing places began to develop in the Sea Sami part of Tana Fjord during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Sami culture has always been characterized by hunting and fishing and the Sea Sami, 
in particular, are involved in fishing, hunting, trapping and other subsistence activities. 

The subsistence lifestyle of the Sea Sami is based on having priority access to natural 
resources in their settlement area. It is also important that a certain number and variety 
of species are available. Sami people have always combined different resources as the 
basis for their economic activities. Research in this area shows that historically, the Sami 
people have had exclusive use of the resources of this area. It is obvious that the Sami 
people in Tana municipality, including Vestertana, believe that the natural resources of 
their area belong to them (Helander 2001). 

In his description of the coastal and fjordal areas, Ragnar Nilsen (1998) empha- 
sizes the concept of fjord rationality which manifests itself as an adjustment to changing 
circumstances and diminishing resources. According to Nilsen, it is rational to accept a 
social situation which maintains traditional subsistence activities and expands on them 
but which only provides a low income. Fjord rationality rejects the pursuit of big catches 
and competition with other fishermen as a means of raising one’s own living standard. 
This type of rationality would be complemented and extended by women’s point of view, 
but unfortunately, Norwegian society at large does not embrace this perspective. 

In his work, Nilsen (1998) writes about catch-limiting strategies in the fjord and on 
the coast. Fjord fishers use selective gear such as nets, the ‘juksa’ and the fishing line, 
picking out only mature fish which guarantees that fish live long enough to maintain 
reproduction. Selective fishing, conducted to a restricted degree in the inner parts of the 
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fjord, represents an activity which is far-sighted, economical, and conducive to sustain- 
ability. Despite these practices, Sami fishers have encountered challenges in obtaining 
official support from Norwegian society for their way of life. 

Many of the informants in this study are aware of the necessity to maintain modest 
living standards especially considering the diminishing resources in the outlying areas and 
in the fjord. However, it is important to note that these circumstances were imposed by 
the regulations of Norwegian society as asserted by Nilsen (1999). The fjordal fishermen 
in the north—at least until recently—‘have been forced into an economic situation with 
lower incomes and more difficult conditions in their jobs and lives than the Norwegian 
population in the same peripheral areas” (Nilsen 1999:93). The informants also empha- 
size the importance of other values in life besides mass consumption and business sense. 
Rationality, therefore, is a way to ‘stay in the game’ (Freeman 1988:5), and manage in 
a system based on Sami subsistence activities but influenced by outside circumstances. 
Vestertana, as a marginalized fjordal Sami community, has a clear cultural boundary that 
both separates and distinguishes it from Norwegian society. The practical implications of 
this are continually manifested to the fjord population. Fairness is one of the issues that 
arises frequently. There are conflicts between the two cultures, Norwegian and Sami, with 
their different perspectives on many issues, including fisheries management. 


Sea Sami Sources of Livelihood and Resource Use 


The Barents Sea is one of the world’s richest fisheries and Tana Fjord has been recog- 
nized for the abundance and variety of its fish stocks. This has enabled the Sami living in 
the area to maintain their traditional sources of livelihood and culture. Fjord fishing has 
been combined with other sources of income (Helander 2002). In the twentieth century, 
Sea Sami culture developed around fishing, farming and supplementary occupations in 
outlying areas. Additionally, a number of Sea Sami have been employed seasonally or 
permanently outside the region in the fishing industry, road building, construction or 
administration. Salaried employment and the introduction of new sources of livelihood 
have, for many Sami, represented a means through which they can maintain dual occupa- 
tions as well as remain in the region. 

This contrasts with Norwegian society which is dominated by sectorization and 
the ideal of full-time employment. Research carried out by Gjerde and Mosli (1985) 
demonstrates that in municipalities investigated in Troms and Finnmark, there were 
differences between Sami and Norwegians regarding their occupations. More Norwe- 
gians are engaged in capital-intensive primary occupations compared to people with a 
Sami background. Local Sami communities also have fewer jobs available in the public 
and private service sectors. 


Women’s and Men’s Tasks 


Traditionally, Sea Sami women in Vestertana have been responsible for most tasks in 
agriculture, including the care of animals, milking, cleaning, barn work and gathering 
feed for the winter. Men took part in hay gathering until they had to leave to fish in the 
fjords. Men assumed more significant roles as the mechanization of agriculture increased 
in the north. Small-scale farming has been based on local resources. For instance, lichens, 
heather, fish heads and seaweed were gathered by women and used as food for cows. 
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When the snow came, women and men transported the gathered feed from the forests and 
hills to farms. The farming, childcare, production of the skins and ‘soft’ handicrafts were 
part of women’s activities. In recent decades, women still produced wool at home while 
men built boats, vessels, and sledges. They also made fishing nets and other tools for fish- 
ing. Men cut down trees and helped women to fetch seaweed and algae. Both women and 
men gathered berries (Thomassen 1999; Helander 2001). 

Traditionally, both women and men took part in fishing activities. Today, commer- 
cial fishing is conducted by men while small-scale fishing involves, in some cases, both 
men and women. Men take care of the nets and other fishing tools. Both women and 
men cook food although women have the responsibility for food and the preparation of 
meals. Many tasks are interchangeable and can be performed by both women and men. 
Some men’s work is physically challenging and may be difficult for women to carry out. 
Generally speaking, in the household and in the community, men and women hold equal 
status although men are more visible. Women can sell what they have produced and keep 
the income for themselves. If they have a salary from work outside the home, they can 
use part of the money for their own personal use. Through gossiping and influencing their 
men in the household, they may even have a certain impact on the status men hold in the 
local society and within wider circles. 

Jorunn Eikjok (1990) has pointed out that shortly after World War II, the traditional 
complementary roles of the Sami women and men changed (cf. Kailo 2001) and the 
responsibility for farming and fishing was transferred to men. Capitalist development 
within Norwegian society stimulated the creation of separate fields for private and public 
life. The rapid modernization of the Norwegian society impacted negatively on women’s 
opportunities to influence various issues. Helander claims that there has been equality 
between Sami women and men, but “modernization, overprotective national policies and 
non-Sami legislation have meant that Sami women are now oppressed within society” 
(Helander and Kailo 1998:183). As Finnish feminist Kaarina Kailo states, “the world 
knows of no ‘post-colonial’ state that would willingly have granted women and men 
equal access to the rights and resources of the nation-state” (2001:184). 


Men are in the Highest Positions 


Asta Balto’s research (1986, 1990) indicates that the upbringing of Sami children is gen- 
der-specific: boys and girls are brought up differently. Boys are educated to be tough 
and girls are nurturing caretakers. Nancy Vibeke Olsen (1997) claims that young Sami 
women are socialized in the household while young Sami men are socialized in nature. 
From their older male relatives, the boys receive a practical understanding regarding 
the natural environment. Knowledge of nature becomes a part of a man’s life (Stordahl 
1994). Sea Sami men are more involved in practical fishing activities and acquire a 
deeper understanding of and training in skills and problems within the fishing industry. 
Sami women’s values, activities and knowledge are less visible (Hirvonen 1996; Eikjok 
and Birkeland 2004). 

Generally speaking, men’s tasks in fishing are still valued more highly than the work 
of women (Eikjok 1985, 2000). I have noticed that much time is spent discussing men’s 
activities and the situation of children, but women mainly discuss their own issues only 
with other women. Women’s status is in many cases gained through working part or full- 
time outside the home. This maintains the compatible roles that existed in more traditional 
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societies. Modern life means that young women leave their home communities in order to 
educate themselves and find a job elsewhere (Olsen 1997). Sea Sami women may enter 
political life but men still dominate this public sphere (Stordahl 2002). 

As indicated, men have greater formal authority in the Sami political sphere and 
hold positions of power in the Norwegian fishing industry (Aasjord 2002). Few women 
discuss politics at home when their husbands are there. Fishing remains the single most 
important activity determining Sea Sami identity (Helander 2002) and particularly, the 
male identity. All people cannot identify with the fishing industry. As a result, some find 
it difficult to maintain a distinct Sami identity based on fishing, especially considering the 
low status accorded Sea Sami culture by mainstream Norwegian society (Eidheim 1971; 
Nilsen 2003). However, fishing provides an avenue for men to status, money and power. 
According to Joan Acker (1991:167), “men are almost always in the highest positions of 
organizational power” (see also Stordahl 2002). It seems that the sector where Sea Sami 
women have the most power is the private sector (see Nilljut 1994; Erlandsen 2004). “A 
fisherman’s wife is expected to be independent, function as the man’s ‘ground personnel’ 
and look after the children and the home” (Nilsen 2004:113). 

Routine, daily activities of individuals produce and reproduce the structural features 
of social systems (Giddens 1984). Men sustain local society by working within the highly 
valued fishing sector and by taking part in the public, political work affiliated with this 
field. The fishing industry in Norway is a male-dominated sector meaning that formal 
political power and resource management are in men’s hands (Aasjord 2002). Therefore, 
their economic and political work is visible even if income from both men and women is 
necessary for the maintenance of Sami households. 


Norwegian Fishing Sector Controlled by Norwegian Men 


Fish stocks have diminished over the years, but there are still enough to catch in the 
Tana Fjord. The choice and size of the catch have always depended on local and national 
demand. The development of the Norwegian fishing industry with regard to economic 
growth, viability and national regulatory measures threaten the rights of the Sea Sami 
as an indigenous group and an ethnic minority. Power in the fjord area is exercised by 
power regimes outside the local communities as well as by Norwegian rules and regula- 
tions (Helander 2001, 2002; Aasjord 2002). Due to their post-colonial position vis-d-vis 
Norwegian society (Helander and Kailo 1998), Sami knowledge is not considered valid 
when making political decisions or when managing fisheries (Eythorsson 2003; Nilsen 
2003). The Norwegian fishing sector is controlled by Norwegian men (Sagdahl 1998; 
Bjorklund 1999; Aasjord 2002). 

During my research (Helander 2001), it became clear that the Sami have a specific 
environment-based, ecological way of looking at things. As well, the Sami want to par- 
ticipate in the management of natural resources in their own areas (Helander 2001). 
They fear that Norwegian society, with its system of regulations and its different fishing 
culture (capital-intensive, large-scale) will deplete natural resources for future genera- 
tions (Helander 2002). The official Norwegian fisheries policy “aims at safeguarding the 
profitable development of the fishing industry. Sustainable management of the resources 
is a precondition for the achievement of that goal” (St.meld. nr. 51, 1997-98). The struc- 
tural changes undergone by the Norwegian fishing industry since the 1980s have been 
aimed at rationalizing the industry in view of the existing over-capacity—there were far 
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too many boats, firms, and processing plants. During 1990-1997, the number of small 
boats under 10 metres decreased by 40 per cent while, during the same period, there was a 
considerable increase in the number of larger boats. In Sami communities, boats under 10 
metres are still commonly used. In the municipality of Tana, the number of boats between 
5 and 9.9 metres has decreased since the early 1980s, whereas the number of boats under 
5 metres has remained the same. As a rule, fishing with small boats takes place close to 
home. 


More About Fishing and Fishing Policy 


Traditionally, fishing in the Barents Sea has been carried out in coastal waters. Fishing 
in the Vestertana area and other fjords of Northern Norway have been characterized by 
the use of small boats and modest investments in fishing gear. Various species of fish are 
harvested all year-round depending on their availability. Until the 1950s, there were many 
species of fish in the fjord including halibut, salmon, cod, sei, herring, haddock and sea 
trout (Helander 2001). Over time, a fisher acquired expert knowledge about fjord fish 
stocks with regard to the location of the fish and the yearly cycles of their movements, as 
well as the currents and wind conditions in the fjord. 

Changes in the fishing industry and the re-building of Finnmark after World War II 
caused the Sea Sami to become more dependent on national market trends. The fjordal 
population was not ready for changes that were taking place such as the introduction of 
large boats, modern gear, loans and investments opportunities as well as contacts with 
influential traders, bankers and other people representing banking and administration. 
The material development of Northern Norway became more established and Sea Sami 
culture was considered to be outdated and reactionary (Halonen and Turi 1983; Nielsen 
1986; Nilsen 2003.) As a result, the Sea Sami had very low status with no Sami organiza- 
tions of their own. Additionally, the authorities did not necessarily regard the Sea Sami 
as a specific ethnic group and their means of livelihood were excluded from official sup- 
port systems. The Sea Sami as a group began to feel that they were left out of issues and 
affairs addressing other Sami peoples and Norwegian society (Nielsen 1986; Helander 
2001; Nilsen 2003). In many regions, it seemed that traditional Sea Sami culture was on 
the verge of collapse. 

Steinar Pedersen’s (1994, 1997) description of local regulations concerning natural 
resources in Finnmark’s coastal and fjordal regions indicates that residents have always 
been careful about the protection and regulation of resources. As the fishing industry 
became more mechanized, a conflict between modern versus traditional practices began 
to ensue. Over time, the antagonism between the local population and non-resident fishers 
became accentuated owing to the nature of the laws as well as the general development of 
society which promoted the interests of Norwegians rather than Sami (Nilsen 1998, 1999, 
2003). 

Einar Eythorsson (1993) outlines the management of natural resources in Finnmark 
and the effect of Norwegian regulations on the situation of fishers. He describes many 
cases in which local people use traditional knowledge and generations of experience to 
understand and protect their resources in the fjord. For example, local people support 
conservation measures and oppose the use of more advanced technological gear. In addi- 
tion, they are concerned about boats from other areas undermining the subsistence of the 
fishers of the fjord area. 
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The quota regulations have had a negative impact on the Sami population in the 
fjord. Owing to seal invasions of the recent past, the Sami have had to live through a num- 
ber of difficult years as far as fishing is concerned. Many fishers who had been registered 
as part-time fishers ran the risk of being excluded from the system, and many of the fjord 
fishers in the northernmost counties lost their fishing licences (Helander 2001). People in 
the fjord area including Vestertana, have always had a critical attitude toward Norwegian 
laws as many regulations have a negative impact on their chances of remaining in their 
home areas and earning their living there. From the Sami point of view, these laws and 
regulations represent a distant power infrastructure which causes harm. Sami residents in 
this region have learned to be suspicious of the centralized management of fisheries and 
administration of environmental issues, the complicated and ever-growing Norwegian 
bureaucracy, the Norwegian fisheries laws, the large fishing fleets from distant ports, the 
dominant concepts about ‘acceptable’ knowledge systems, the fluctuation of prices and 
markets and the negotiation of fishing quotas at the international level. 

As indicated, the introduction of certain regulations in 1990 ended fishing in some 
traditional Sea Sami areas in the fjord. The Sami Parliament finds this paradoxical at a 
time when the country has undertaken a commitment concerning the rights of indigenous 
peoples both nationally and internationally. At the same time, however, Norway intro- 
duced a system in which the undermining of the rights of an indigenous people is in fact 
legal (Samisk fiskeriutvalg 1997). 

The establishment of the Sami Parliament and the work it has done have heightened 
the public profile of the Sea Sami. The Sami Parliament raised the issue of challenges to 
Sea Sami fishing with the Norwegian Fishery Department. According to Smith (1990), 
the special stipulations concerning fishing should be linked to Sami areas of settlement 
and the evaluation of fishing regulations should be done from a comprehensive perspec- 
tive, taking into consideration the effects of the different dimensions of Sami policy. This 
means an overall evaluation of the specific measures taken to help the Sami to maintain 
and develop their culture including traditional subsistence activities. Such an evalua- 
tion will also provide a way to assess the extent of the pressure to which Sami culture is 
exposed. 

The Sami Parliament has emphasized that fishing as a source of livelihood should 
contribute to “the safeguarding and development of Sami culture and Sami social life 
overall” (Samisk fiskeriutvalg 1997) and emphasized the importance of fishing for Sea 
Sami culture: “It is necessary that the Sea Sami should be able to practise fishing in 
a manner that takes into consideration their subsistence base as well as their need for 
adjustment, especially with regard to the opportunity to combine different sources of live- 
lihood” (Samisk fiskeriutvalg 1997:134). The Sami Parliament has proposed the introduc- 
tion of a management zone for the coastal and fjordal systems, based on considerations of 
fishery policies and supporting multi-level management of resources (Sametinget 1998). 
It also requested changes in legal regulations concerning the ecological harvesting of 
maritime resources, priority of access to resources granted to traditional fishing on the 
coast and in the fjord area, the regional management of resources and that those with 
multiple sources of income should be eligible to receive fishing licences. 

The work done by the Sami Parliament and other Sami political actors and the 
research conducted by Carsten Smith and others has had positive effects on the Sea Sami. 
Nilsen reports that, “small-boat fishing in the North-Troms and Finnmark regions became 
somewhat more free than in the rest of the country” (2003:180). But it must be empha- 
sized that the Norwegian fishing policy still proceeds as before and the coastal Sami have 
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not managed to get access to the Norwegian power structure and change their own situ- 
ation regarding the fishing business (Nilsen 2003). The Sea Sami question has also not 
been resolved through the newly created Finnmark Act (Finnmarksloven) which deals 
with land issues in Finnmark. 


Rethinking Politics 


Women do not have formalized access to the public discourse and domain where the 
Sea Sami identity is defined and decisions are made regarding fishery and other issues 
although women have some opportunities to influence their men at home and in different 
meetings. Women’s status is still measured by their skill in doing housework, handicrafts 
and childcare and their abilities in the modern world. Those who have skills in handi- 
crafts receive particular acknowledgement. Avtar Brah (1993:25) claims that as women, 
it is important “to be attentive to how we are positioned in and through these relations of 
power amongst ourselves and vis-a-vis men.” Are women deliberately kept outside the 
political sphere? Are they detached from politics? Or do we have to think about politics 
in a new way to understand women’s position in modern society? Below, I will try to 
answer these questions. 

As shown by Gerrard and Balsvik (1999), women play a significant role in maintain- 
ing coastal societies but their work remains unrecognized. This may lead to a situation 
in which women start doubting their own abilities. A Sea Sami woman, Maddja Nilljut 
(1994:5), explains: “Earlier, women had faith in their own skills and knowledge. They 
believed that they really had skills regarding their work. Even if they were not allowed 
to praise themselves, they had positive thoughts about their own skills. In old times, you 
did not need to think all the time, as you do these days, that you should have done some- 
thing in a different way” (1994:5).3 A relatively young Sea Sami woman from Billedfjord 
whom I call Kerstin, says: “We have not dared to believe that we are something. We have 
not had good self-confidence.” 

Research conducted in North America by Belenky et al. (1997) contends that some 
women have difficulties in expressing the power of their opinions. French feminist Mar- 
guerite Duras claims that women have been ‘kept in the dark’ for centuries and that 
women are only now emerging (see Belenky et. al 1997). Women have had to find their 
own words to explain their experiences in public fora. A Sea Sami fisheries politician, 
Berit Ranveig Nilsen (see Erlandsen 2004:114), states that: 


If I make a controversial political decision, it seems it is easier to attack me as a 
female politician than if I had been a male politician. I rarely experience support 
for the work I do or for the decisions I make in official forums or through the 
media... However, worst of all is the silence. After all, if people disagree with 
you, it should be possible to discuss things, but when they simply keep quiet, 
then the door is literally closed. 


It is no wonder that Berit Ranveig Nilsen wears and uses Sami style clothing to gain 
more attention for her words (Erlandsen 2004:114). According to Foucault (1980:98), as 


3 Helander-Renvall, translation from Norwegian. 


4 Interview 2005. ‘Kerstin’ is a pseudonym. 
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subjects created by power, women are also subjected to power. Frye (1983:105) states: 
“The powerful normally determine what is said and sayable.” Nilsen (2004) claims that 
Sami women make different demands than men, for instance regarding the workplace, 
schools, and stores. 

When discussing the situation of women, we have to consider what is meant by 
‘power,’ and how it is expressed. Are we talking about domination over others or empow- 
erment issues? Many feminists have been inspired by the texts of Foucault. He claims 
that power comes from everywhere and exists in all social interactions. Furthermore, 
Foucault (1980, 1983) believes that power is local, dynamic and connected to action and 
resistance. He also stresses that cultural practices and knowledge systems are linked to 
power. In Women and Power in Native America, Laura F. Klein and Lillian A. Ackerman 
assert that the concept of ‘power’ is defined as “an active reality that is being created and 
redefined through individual life stages and through societal history” (1995:12). Thus, 
power also exists outside the official political realm. 

An Italian feminist, Teresa de Lauretis (1987) writes about groups or subjects inside 
marginal social fields and defines power as micro-political practice and resistance that can 
impact local affairs. When dealing with politics, she emphasizes the personal identity and 
experience of women. According to her (1986; 1987), for women, identity is political. It 
is strategy of emancipation. Other feminists including Hartsock (1983), Kailo (2001) and 
Anderson (2003) discuss engagement, interconnection and resistance as they understand 
power to be oppressive and related to patriarchy. Research carried out in Indigenous 
communities indicates that power that is exercised over an individual or group of people 
exists in many forms and is often reinforced through cultural, educational and social prac- 
tices. For Hartsock (1983), it is imperative to redefine power and connect it to women’s 
experiences. Finnish scholar Kari Palonen identifies politics as an aspect of human action 
(see Harle 1996). According to Palonen, “there is no politics without an adversary and 
resistance” (Harle 1996). The relationship between oppressed and oppressor as an action- 
against relation is political. The political can be included in any social relation, situation 
or behaviour. “It does not matter if the actors perceive the political or agree upon its 
existence” (Harle 1996:412). 

Women are excluded from power in fisheries. Exclusion is a part of the political 
action-against ‘other’ (ibid.:413). A Sea Sami woman from Porsanger, whom I call 
‘Ingunn®’ told me, that one reason for the passivity of Sea Sami women in the official 
political field is ‘Norwegianization,’ meaning that the former assimilatory policy of 
Norwegian society still has its effects. In the 1980s and 1990s in the area in which she 
lives, the Sea Sami started to organize. The question is, are Sea Sami women political? 
If we accept that power can be dynamic, limited in time and space but existing every- 
where, functioning in local and cultural practices, and connected to resistance and various 
re-definitions of reality (Castells 1997:8), can we analyze the Sea Sami women’s political 
life in a new way? 

Collective action frames help us to understand why people take political action. Col- 
lective action frames “empower people by defining them as potential agents of their own 
history” (Gamson 1995:90). Gamson (1995) defines three aspects of collective action. 
One component is agency. Agency refers to the consciousness that something in one’s 


> Interview 2005. ‘Ingunn’ is a pseudonym. 
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situation can be changed by oneself. Society has many ways of discouraging people from 
taking action and making changes. Basic survival and mere daily existence can be so 
overwhelming that there is no time or opportunity to take part in social or political activi- 
ties. A Sea Sami woman, ‘Kerstin,’ told me that she has family, work and so many leisure 
activities that she does not have time to be involved in politics. In this context, we also 
have to keep in mind that routine activities reinforce the patterned life of people in a soci- 
ety: “only rarely do people have an opportunity to engage in activity that challenges or 
tries to change some aspects of this pattern” (Gamson 1995:95). In hierarchical societies, 
people may feel that they themselves are without power. Feelings of injustice and a ‘we/ 
them’ dichotomy are also included among the components of collective action frames 
(Gamson 1995). 


Women’s Avenues of Power 


If they stay in the villages, Sea Sami women can exercise power through their men or 
through men in their local society. Women also incorporate themselves into the Norwe- 
gian power system through gaining higher education, participating in Norwegian politics, 
networking, etc. However, there are few Sea Sami women in politics and involvement 
in Sami political organizations does not offer much access to power (Stordahl 2002). 
Finally, women have difficulties in reaching top positions inside the Norwegian fishing 
sector (Aasjord 2002). This situation is improving according to Elisabeth Angell (2004). 

However, women have other avenues and means regarding power. One of these 
avenues is the empowerment of personal womanhood and identity. The second is local 
engagement in cultural and socio- economic issues including the empowerment of men. 
These two can be combined. The traditions and local knowledge of women are of great 
importance in this context. Sea Sami women use their traditions, knowledge, creativ- 
ity and strength to transform their thoughts and experiences into being: old ways into 
modern identity; old skills into new skills; old social relations into new ones and old cul- 
tural styles into new styles. Capitalism, imperialistic domination and colonialism result 
in cultural oppression, but “with a strong indigenous cultural life, foreign domination 
cannot be sure of its perpetuation” (Cabral 1994:53). For example, Sea Sami women in 
Porsanger, Northern Norway use ethnicity and difference in a proactive manner against 
power and oppression (cf. Brah 1993; Erlandsen 2004). Cultural identity, in this sense, is 
emancipatory process, and it is a matter of becoming and of transformation. In the words 
of Starhawk (1982:9), we can call this process a “weaving dance’ which entwines together 
those aspects of life that are of relevance for women. 

Traditions play a key role in women reclaiming and redefining their identity and 
power. As Emma LaRocque (1996:14) asserts, indigenous women “are challenged to 
change, create, and embrace ‘traditions’ consistent with contemporary and international 
human rights standards.” Here, I will provide an example from Porsanger as told to me 
by a Sea Sami woman Ingunn. The women in her area became culturally and politically 
conscious in the 1980s and 1990s. For several years, women researched their traditional 
clothing, called ‘kofte’ in Norwegian and ‘gdkti’ in Sami. Women referred back to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to learn about local Sea Sami clothing and inter- 
viewed their parents and grandparents, did reading, visited museums and conducted other 
research to understand the elements and colours of the original Sea Sami kofte. In addi- 
tion, they studied the Sami sacred symbols from rock paintings in the Alta area to include 
some symbols in their Sami kofte and belt. 
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Although it took time for women to learn these things, when they had made their 
ethnic clothing for themselves, they started using them, producing them and selling them. 
In 2005, fifteen women were actively involved in the production of kofte and are teach- 
ing others to make Sami handicrafts. This undertaking took tremendous courage as Sea 
Sami had to hide their Sami identity for so many years. Producing, owning and using 
Sami clothing is a political act for these women. The skills and activities of the local Sea 
Sami women created new opportunities and contexts for political and economic action. 
Now, many young people who have migrated from Porsanger make contact with them 
to obtain their own Sami kofte. The handicraft activities of this Sea Sami group are also 
mass-marketed. The Sea Sami women translated their ideas from the darkness of private 
experience into shared community-based activity. In this sense, the concept of power can 
be understood as capacity, re/empowerment, sharing, transformation and change. 


Conclusion 


Due to the colonial relationship between Norway and the Sami people and the fact that 
the Sea Sami have been subjected to powerful assimilatory measures, the Sea Sami do not 
wield power inside the Norwegian fisheries.The situation of these people has improved 
somewhat over the last century in part due to the establishment of the Sami Parliament 
and Norway has, to some degree, altered its policies toward the Sea Sami. It is important 
to note that the Sea Sami have not yet attained their goals concerning fishing. But their 
issues will be investigated and discussed through years to come. There is also an increas- 
ing recognition and awareness that Sea Sami identity and culture have been stigmatized 
and that Sami people are now awakening from the historical burdens placed upon them. 

While Sea Sami men are involved and visible in fishing activities and politics, women 
are not yet part of the official fishing discourse and activities. However, women use other 
strategies in order to reach their goals and to empower themselves and local communi- 
ties. Overall, Sea Sami women’s contributions to the fisheries are not validated by Sami 
society. If we rethink fisheries and the political sphere in which it occurs as an aspect of 
human action and as cultural practice, it is clear that Sea Sami women are engaged in 
fishery politics in their own way. It is critical that women’s activities are made visible and 
part of the formal structures regarding fisheries. Women need a space in politics where 
they can think and act as women. 
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C HAPTER EL EV EE WN 


Women in Sami Fisheries in Norway 
—Positions and Policies 


Elisabeth Angell’ 


Abstract: Sami women’s participation in fisheries has, until now, received little attention. 
In Norway, women’s tasks in fishing communities are mainly on land—in fish processing 
plants or preparing and organizing their husbands’ fishing activities. The first part of this 
chapter explores how Sami women relate to fisheries work while the second part focuses 
on the Sami Parliament and its political and financial support to Sami women in fisher- 
ies. I will examine the extent to which this policy is gendered. This article is based on 
research conducted with women associated with a 2003-2004 project supported by the 
Sami Parliament, interviews with Sami women, a review of Sami Parliament documents 
on fisheries and gender policies, interviews with staff and politicians in the Sami Parlia- 
ment and relevant literature. 


Background 


The Sami are an indigenous people who live in the northern regions of Norway, Finland, 
Sweden and Russia. The majority of the Sami live in Norway.’ The coastal Sami popula- 
tion in Norway is scattered in many villages and districts but the largest concentration of 
coastal Sami is located in the inner fjord areas in Finnmark and North-Troms. In many 
rural communities, the Norwegian and Sami live side by side. In the coastal areas, the 
Sami language has lost much ground during the twentieth century, mostly because of an 
active policy of ‘Norwegianization’? (Nilsen 2003; Minde 2003). Because of the stigma 
attached to Sami identity, many people have chosen to assume a Norwegian identity, 


' With thanks to Eva Josefsen, Sveinung Eikeland, Einar Eythorsson, Per Selle and Joanna 


Kafarowski for helpful and inspirational comments. This is an enlarged and adapted version 
based on Angell, Elisabeth 2004 a and b. 

The numbers vary dependent on the criterion, and in Norway, the numbers vary between 
30,000 and 100,000 (Bjerkeli and Selle 2003). Another calculation about the number of Sami 
is 50,000 in Norway, among 20,000 in Sweden, approximately 6,000 in Finland and about 
2,000 in Russia (http://www.sametinget.se/sametinget/view.cfm?o0id=1826). The shaded 
areas in Figure 1 illustrate the main areas of the Sami people. 

This policy of ‘Norwegianization’ was active up to the 1950s (Minde 2003) and included dis- 
crimination and prohibition of, for example, the Sami language, music and culture in school 
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but since the 1980s,‘ there has been a certain revitalization of Sami culture and identity 
among the coastal Sami. 

The Sami Parliament,° established in 1989, is an elected national body represent- 
ing Sami in Norway. The Sami Parliament controls the Sami Development Fund (SDF) 
which supports economic development including fisheries in Sami areas. A considerable 
part of the coast in the north of Norway is included in the geographical area covered by 
the SDF (see the shaded areas in Fig.1). 

This study of Sami women’s participation in Norwegian fisheries is based on data 
derived from interviews with four Sami women, statistics collected from the databases of 
the Norwegian Fisheries Directorate and Statistics Norway and relevant literature. The 
first half of this chapter draws from application for financial support to the Sami Develop- 
ment Fund during 1999-2003 while the second half of the chapter utilizes contemporary 
Sami Parliament policy documents and interviews with governmental representatives. 


Economic Challenges of Life in the Coastal Areas 


To provide a picture of the fisheries in the Sami areas in Norway, I use data for the three 
northernmost counties (Finnmark, Troms, and Nordland) indicating the total number of 
individuals employed in fisheries-related industries. These counties include the main 
Sami regions although the majority of the population is Norwegian. Figure 2 demon- 
strates how heavily reliant this region is on the fisheries, including the catching of fish, 
fish processing and aquaculture. In Finnmark, almost 16 percent of those employed was 
in the fisheries sector in 1986, and only 8 percent in 2003. However, the decrease in fish- 
eries employment is particularly dramatic in Finnmark, both for fish processing and the 
catching of fish, and aquaculture is poorly developed. In Troms, the fisheries industries 
are also diminishing and in Nordland, fisheries employment is more stable, even if the 
total number of employees is decreasing. 

During the last twenty years, there has been considerable out-migration from the 
coastal areas especially among younger women, but during the last ten years, also among 
younger men. They move to seek better possibilities for jobs, leisure and higher education 
and rarely move back to the communities. There is also a low birth rate and the overall 
population is decreasing (Angell and Lie 2002). The average educational level in the 


and public arenas. The coastal areas where the Sami were a minority group were especially 
vulnerable to this policy. 

The discussion and conflict around building a hydroelectric power plant on Sami traditional 
territory in Norway, in 1980, in Alta, put the question of the status of the Sami people in 
Norway on the agenda. After that, there was an active revitalization of the Sami culture and 
identity which changed the official Norwegian attitude to the Sami (Bjerkeli and Selle 2004). 
Two government committees were appointed; the Sami Rights Committee (see note 15) and 
the Sami Culture Board. 

The Sami Parliament is a consultative and advisory body for the Norwegian government, and 
can raise any issue that impacts on the Sami people. There are several examples of delega- 
tion of management, i.e., economic development, cultural and language support. The Plenary 
Session is the Sami Parliament’s highest authority and an executive body, the Samediggi 
Council, based on the parliamentary principle, is elected by the majority. There are Sami 
Parliaments in Sweden and Finland as well but their status is somewhat different (Josefsen 
2003). 
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Figure 1°. The shaded areas illustrate the main Sami areas in Norway, Finland, Sweden and Rus- 
sia, collectively referred to as ‘Sdpmi.’ 
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Figure 2. Individuals employed in fisheries industries in Nordland, Troms and Finnmark. Source: 
PANDA, SINTEF Industrial Management Economics and Logistics based on data from Statistics, 


Norway. 


S The shaded area in the map illustrates the zone for the Sami Development Fund (SDF). It 
illustrates the municipalities included in the zone, but in some of these municipalities there 
are only some villages included in the SDF’s zone, not the whole municipality. 
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coastal areas is lower than in more central or urban regions. The labour market in the 
coastal communities is strongly gender-segregated and the most important industries for 
women are fish processing, tourism and the public sector including education, health and 
social services. The jobs primarily assumed by men are mostly in fisheries, aquaculture, 
fish processing, manufacturing, transport and public services. 

In three typical coastal Sami municipalities (Tana, Nesseby, and Kafjord), there has 
been an increase in the number of fishermen. By the end of the 1980s, fjord fishing was 
almost non-existent due to the fisheries crisis and seal invasion.’ During the 1990s, there 
was a significant increase in the number of fishermen as the cod gradually returned to the 
fjords. The entry of the Alaska king crab into the fjords in East-Finnmark caused prob- 
lems for the traditional cod fisheries, but it has been an important source of income for 
the fishermen who received a crab-quota. New fishermen are entering the fisheries and 
there has been some investment in new vessels. In other Sami communities, the number 
of fishermen stabilized during the 1990s (Eythdrsson 2003). 

Following a serious crisis in the cod fishery in the 1980s, the government introduced 
a system of individual vessel quotas for the coastal fleet in 1990. In order to qualify for a 
vessel quota, a boat owner needed to document a certain volume of catch during the three 
previous years. Many fishermen in the Sami areas lost their opportunity to fish because 
of poor catches during those three years and this meant that they were unable to fulfil the 
requirements for a vessel quota (Smith 1990; Lillevoll 1998; Nilsen 2003). (The effects 
of the quota system are discussed in greater length in Gerrard, this volume.) 


Fisherwomen in Sami areas 


Women in the fisheries 


In Norway, women participate in the fisheries mainly on land as fish processing workers 
and as organizers and supporters of their husbands’ fishing, taking care of children, the 
elderly and running the household. In the past, women’s work was essential for subsis- 
tence living in the local communities and to sustain fisheries activities (Gerrard 1975, 
1983, 1994; Munk-Madsen 1996). Theories about fishing and fisheries management are 
mostly focused on the catch. Gerrard (1994) argues that this is a too limited view and that 
an understanding of resource use and management is widened when fish processing and 
related household responsibilities are included. A broader view includes women as actors 
in the fishing industry and fishing communities. I agree this is an insightful approach and 
that the household adaptations and alternative job possibilities for women are relevant 
for a cogent analysis of fisheries communities. It is difficult to quantify women’s work 
in the fisheries by available statistics; in most cases, the statistics are not gender-specific. 
Another challenge is how to measure women’s unpaid and unregistered work. 

There are available statistics on women in the fishery registry as full and part-time 
fishers. Table 1 demonstrates that the number of registered fisherwomen is low compared 
to men. The women who reported fishing as a main occupation represented only 2-3 % of 


? The cod fisheries collapsed in the late 1980s. Due to the lack of cod the authority stopped the 
cod fishing and introduced a quota system. During the 1980s, there were several years when 
a lot of seals went into the fjords, ate the fish, spoiled the nets and created great problems for 
the fishermen. 
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the total number of fishermen, in the period 1990 to 2003. The highest percentage of full- 
time fisherwomen is in Nordland. The total number of fisherwomen in Norway decreased 
by almost half during the 1990s, and in the north, there was a decrease of 37-49%. It is 
the same trend as for men, even if the decrease for women (-49%) was higher in percent- 
age points than for men (-35%). The share of fisherwomen registered with fisheries as a 
subsidiary occupation increased during the 1990s in both Finnmark (93%) and Troms 
(44%), but the numbers are small. For men, both the share of full-time and part-time 
fisherman decreased. Even if the number of fisherwomen is marginal, it is interesting to 
note how those women create their place in the most masculine part of the fisheries—the 
harvest of the fish. There are no available statistics about Sami fishermen or fisherwomen 
in particular, but these counties include the areas where most Sami fishers live, even if the 
majority of these do not define themselves as Sami. 

During the fisheries crisis in the late 1980s and the early 1990s, Pettersen (1994) 
examined women’s contributions to the reorganization process. In some cases, women 
took a more active part in the fisheries, including working on board the fishing boat. 
Another strategy was to find a job outside the household, and, in these cases, women’s 
income acted as a buffer in the family economy. In some instances, women assumed 
the role of breadwinners. Fishermen households have become more like other house- 
holds and are economically dependent on a double income. Even if women’s efforts have 
always been important in the fisheries, their work has largely been ignored. 


Table 1. The percentage of women in the fisherman-registry from 1990-2003. 
Source: The Norwegian Fisheries Directorate 2003, http://www. fiskeridir.no 


The percentage of women in the fisherman registry Changes Changes 


Part- | Full- | Part- 
time | time | time 


1990-2003 1990-2003 
Men 


Pettersen (1994) also indicates that when women have paid jobs, it makes their work 
more visible. The main tendency is that the ‘fisherwomen’ have become removed from 
the fisheries industry during the resource crisis. Her findings also documented that a small 
group of fisherwomen did the opposite, and became more active in the fisheries. How- 
ever, when work opportunities in the fisheries industry are limited, women are the first 
to be marginalized. The fisheries crisis made women in fisheries more visible, both eco- 
nomically and in the public political arena (Gerrard 1995, 2000). 

Munk-Madsen (1996) emphasizes how the closing of the fisheries commons was an 
effective way of excluding women, and that these changes further strengthened men’s 
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position. Quotas are allocated to the men, who are registered as boat owners. The gender 
equality debate is on the agenda both in agriculture and reindeer husbandry, but still, 
it is almost ignored in the fisheries. When recruitment is discussed, in Sami as well as 
Norwegian arenas, the focus is on how to recruit young people (read young ‘men’) to the 
fisheries, rather than women. 


Financial Support to Sami Fisherwomen 


The Sami Parliament has developed some mechanisms to stimulate industries in Sami 
areas; it supports both traditional (i.e., fishing, handicrafts, reindeer hunting) Sami and 
modern industries (i.e., tourism). The most important mechanism is the Sami Develop- 
ment Fund (SDF) which allocates financial support to small businesses within its geo- 
graphical area without discrimination on an ethnic basis. The support from the SDF is 
directed toward small-scale businesses and local employment in rural areas. In the five- 
year period from 1999 to 2003, annual allocations were approximately NOK 30 million 
($6 million CAD). In all, women have annually received 10-25% of the allocations from 
the SDF, while between 16- 25% of the total support has been allocated to fisheries-related 
projects. Of this amount, 4-23%° has been allocated to fisheries projects initiated by 
women. In most years, approximately about 10%’ of fisheries support has gone to women. 

Although women receive less support than men, most of the applications for fisher- 
ies projects from women have been accepted. During the initial five-year period, there 
were only 18 applications from women, of which only three were turned down. Nine of 
the 15 approved projects involved partial financing of fishing vessels, one applied for two 
projects and eight applied for the financing of vessels. In four of these cases, the decision 
in the SDF board was based upon the desire to involve more women in fisheries, even 
though the projects did not necessarily satisfy standard requirements for support. After a 
revision of the guidelines from 2005,'° gender equality is further emphasized. The objec- 
tives state that: “The financial support shall contribute to a reinforcement of women’s 
participation and gender equality in industry.” Gender equality is thus incorporated in the 
criteria for allocation: “Diversity, gender equality and a comprehensive perspective shall 
be important fundamental principles for the Sami Parliament.” In addition, exceptions 
from the general requirements for allocation are made possible in cases of women’s enter- 
prises. The new rules formalize the use of discretion to facilitate the allocation of business 
support to women. These rules have not been in place long enough to draw conclusions 
with regard to how allocation has been influenced. One of the aims of the revised guide- 
lines is to reinforce gender equality and gender perspectives and it is critical to see if the 
Sami Parliament is successful in achieving this. A new practice demands a willingness to 
change the priorities within the industry. It remains to be seen whether the changes will 
also result in an increase in the support to women in fisheries, with more women wish- 
ing to enter the industry. The fact that few women venture into the fisheries sector is not 


8 This amounts to between NOK 132,000 (=CAD 26 400) and NOK 785,000 (=CAD 157,000). 
° There is also great variation, the exceptional year is 2000, when 23% of the fisheries support 
went to women, and the opposite is 2003 with only 4%. 


10 Guidelines for Sami Development Fund, 2005, 
http://samediggi.no/artikkel.asp? AId=140&MId1=5&MId2=132&MId3=158&Back=1 
"English translation by Elisabeth Angell, 2005. 
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unique to Sami areas, but parallels the general picture of fishing as a male-dominated 
industry. 


Women as Skipper 


I found it interesting that as many as eight women in the geographical area covered by the 
SDF received support for investment in a vessel during a period of decreasing fisheries. 
I wondered if this was a new trend for women to be given priority by the SDF. It was my 
intention to find out how projects that included support to women for the financing of 
fishing vessels developed. I interviewed four out of the eight female applicants to the SDF 
who had been successful. All four women lived in rural areas with few alternative sources 
of employment and all had bought small fishing boats between 9 and 11 metres in length. 
The support from the Sami Development Fund had been essential for all of these women. 

For one of the women, it was an attempt to establish herself as a fisher, but she 
found that she was not fit for that kind of work. She fished for a year and a half with her 
husband, and then sold the vessel. Another woman got pregnant and now has two small 
children. She has quit fishing since it is complicated to combine fishing with caring for 
small children. Her partner now operates the fishing boat, but she is planning to assume 
a more active role in fishing when the children grow older. These women are optimistic 
about the future prospects of fishing as an occupation. Neither of these two women have 
fishermen in their family, as fathers, grandfathers or brothers. 

Two of the four women are active ‘fishermen.’ I call them Berit and Anne. Both grew 
up in fishermen’s families as fathers, grandfathers, uncles or brothers were fishermen. 
Berit is married and has lived most of her life in her village in Finnmark County, except 
for a few years in another village while she was young. She and her husband have five 
adult children, three sons and two daughters. All the sons have their own families and live 
in the village. They are all fishermen with their own vessels and work part or full-time. 
The daughters have moved out of the village. Berit has been registered as a full time 
fisherman for the last four years, but even before, she sometimes went fishing with her 
husband who has been fishing for many years. She was a farmer and a housewife before 
she started fishing and their household was a traditional fisherman/farmer type. When 
one of their sons took over the farm, it gave her an opportunity to change occupations. 
Berit and her husband are now fishing together. They bought a new vessel with support 
from the SDF, and transferred the quota from the old vessel to the new one. The capacity 
in the new boat is greater, but they have not received an increased quota. Berit took over 
the old boat, and she is fishing in Group II, without a vessel quota. Her husband is crew 
on her boat, and she is crew on his. On board, he usually is at the helm, and she usually 
disentangles the nets. The other work they usually do side by side. They fish with nets and 
hand lines, mostly in the local fjords, but in low season, during autumn and spring, they 
fish in other areas, several kilometres away from home. A few years ago, a fish processing 
plant re-started in their village and this made it much easier to deliver the high quality 
fish. Lower quality fish they dry themselves. 

Berit said: “It is a madness that you have to buy the quota. Those quotas were dis- 
tributed for free by the authorities, and now the fishermen sell them for millions. We are 
strongly against this system and don’t want to participate in this madness, that’s why we 
have not bought more quotas, but we might eventually be forced to do it.” She is accepted 
as a ‘fisherwoman.’ She has encountered older fishermen who think gender equality has 
gone too far when the women take over the boat, but she has also experienced positive 
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discrimination, in receiving a better price for her catch. Berit is registered in the Sami 
electoral register and her parents were Sami. She said: “It is difficult, but I consider me as 
Sami, even if I don’t speak the Sami language.” 

Anne grew up in a village on the west coast. Her father and one older brother are 
fishermen. Anne was widowed at an early age, and, after her four children grew up, she 
moved to the remote village of her new husband in the Troms County, more than ten years 
ago. None of her children have chosen fishing as an occupation. Anne has been registered 
as a part-time fisherman for almost ten years, and has been fishing since 1991. Her hus- 
band has a full-time job with every second week free, which makes it possible for him to 
fish with her in his free time. Mostly they fish in the local fjord, but, during early spring 
when it is high season in Finnmark, they fish there. Normally, they work side by side, but 
there is some distribution of tasks. He usually takes care of the engine, does most of the 
heavy lifting and cuts open the fish. She takes the fish out of the net, and washes the fish. 
They have installed a new clean-and-wash-line on board which makes the job easier and 
improves the quality of the fish. On land, they share all the jobs. They fish in Group II, for 
part time fishing and have no vessel quota, but they are considering buying a quota for full 
time fishing. According to Anne: “Now, it is a big problem to deliver the fish. We have to 
bring the fish 120 kilometres one way to the nearest fish buyer. It is a long way and makes 
it impossible to deliver more than two times a week. We also dry some fish ourselves, but 
it is difficult to get a good price for high quality dry-fish. The number of fishermen in our 
fjord has decreased over the last few years. I think the problem of delivering fish is the 
main reason. Some years ago, a truck came two times a week and collected fish from the 
local fishermen. It was a good system. But now, new regulations demand special sanitary 
facilities for the inspector. This was too expensive to fulfil, and therefore, they stopped it. 
I really regret this. It gives us a lot of extra work, when we have to bring the fish to the 
fish buyer.” 

She likes to be a ‘fisherwoman’ on the boat.“Everybody is surprised to meet a woman 
on the boat, and sometimes they don’t immediately understand that I’m a woman. I feel 
fully accepted on board. One kind of discrimination I have met is from the fish-buyer, he 
has tried to give me a lower price, and argued that the catch was low quality because I’m 
a woman.” Anne originally came from another part of the country, and does not consider 
herself as Sami. Neither of her parents are Sami. However, she has moved to a part of the 
country which is included in the S4mi Development Fund zone. 


Fishing as a Temporary Career 


The four women interviewed live in peripheral rural areas with few alternative job oppor- 
tunities and they have to create their own jobs. They had some experience in the labour 
market but their economic options had to be adjusted due to their care obligations for their 
children. Before the women started fishing, they had flexible job conditions, partially 
waged-work, partially self-employed, usually based on local resources combined with 
partial or full-time unpaid work at home with care for children. The work of their partners 
also varies. In fishing, the women still have flexible job possibilities. All of the women 
interviewed made it clear that it is necessary to fish with somebody else because fishing 
is a physically demanding occupation. All these women fish together with their partner 
so that fishing is a household project. But for the two active fisherwomen, this was an 
important self-employment project as well. 
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In areas characterized by a mixed economy combining fishing and agriculture and 
other available sources of income, this adaptation is often organized as household produc- 
tion. The mixed economy represents a traditional coastal Sami way of living and is more 
common in coastal Sami villages than in the corresponding Norwegian coastal villages 
(NOU 1988). It requires complementary job-sharing between the sexes that transcends 
the barrier between work and leisure, paid and unpaid work (Munk-Madsen 1996). This 
can be characterized as gendered job-sharing. During the last twenty years, it has become 
common to have paid work outside the household. Women, in particular, take full- or 
part-time jobs in the service sector. For men, apart from coastal fishing, it is common to 
gain income through construction work, seasonal work on fish farms, teaching, animal 
husbandry or service industries. This is an important way to provide regular income to the 
household and it allows for more independent and flexible work for the spouse. 

Two women participating in my study identified themselves as ‘fisherwomen,’ In one 
case, the husband has a paid job outside the household and this makes it possible for the 
woman to be a fisherwoman. In the other case, the spouses are fishing together full-time. 
In both cases, the couples have adjusted their working lives to take part in a mixed econ- 
omy. Traditional small-scale coastal fishing today is sometimes an adaptation of elder or 
retired persons who move back to their childhood village after years spent in a career in 
the city (Eythérsson 2003). Fjord fishing is rarely now a lifetime occupation. Fishing usu- 
ally requires a more stable income which means bigger and more mobile fishing vessels. 
In some cases, it is possible to provide a decent household income from coastal and fjord 
fisheries in combination with other sources of income. The resource base fluctuates and 
small-scale fishing is rarely a stable, full time occupation. In any case, small-scale fishing 
requires access to fish (quota), opportunities to deliver the catch, infrastructure, access 
to capital for investment in vessel and gear and active local communities for recruitment 
to the fisheries and to provide services to the fishermen. For the two fisherwomen in this 
study, small-scale fishing is not a lifetime career, as their fishing must be juggled with 
the demands of the household, alternative job possibilities and their husband’s work. The 
two women who continue fishing have a family background within the fishery; they know 
the industry and are familiar with being self-employed. The women feel fully accepted as 
‘fisherwomen,’ but have experienced both positive and negative discrimination. 

The support from the Sami Development Fund was essential for the investment in 
fishing vessels. Limited access to capital may be an obstacle to participation in the fish- 
ery. Therefore, the support from the SDF is an important source of funding. This support 
may also encourage the involvement of other financial partners. Some of the women who 
received support consider themselves as Sami while others do not, which indicates that 
the relationship to Sami identity is variable. The SDF supports the population in its area 
without discrimination on ethnic grounds. Only two of the participants in this study self- 
identified as Sami. 

These women share the same challenges as many other small-scale fishermen, both 
in and outside the Sami area. Berit emphasizes that the main challenge is obtaining a 
sufficient quota. It is evident that fishermen who maintain flexible and less intensive 
fishing regimes have become marginalized by the vessel quota-system. The quota sys- 
tem favours fishermen who have made significant investments in vessels and equipment 
which require intensive fishing to be able to pay debts. Fishermen, regardless of sex, who 
base their income on mixed resources, flexibility and limited investments, have become 
second-class fishermen who risk further marginalization (Munk-Madsen 1998). Munk- 
Madsen also argues that the allocation of individual rights to fish resources to women and 
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men, aS women’s and men’s quotas, is preferable to vessel-quotas as it would serve to 
establish the link between the control over the fishery capital and control over the fishery 
resources. This would be challenged as fishing capital is considered male property. The 
main constraint in fishing to Anne is the problem of delivering fish, since the local fish 
processing plant has been closed. This underscores the necessity of establishing relevant 
infrastructure for the industry in peripheral areas, particularly for small-scale businesses. 
However, both women continue to be pioneers through their involvement in this strongly 
masculine arena. 


Fisheries Policy and Gender in the Sami Parliament 


Sami interests in Norwegian fisheries policy 


After the introduction of the vessel quota regime in 1990, the Sami Parliament raised 
questions of principle and argued that the new regime was discriminatory against tradi- 
tional Sami fisheries and in conflict with international conventions on minority and indig- 
enous peoples. This introduced the indigenous peoples’ perspective into the Norwegian 
debate. In response, the Norwegian Ministry of Fisheries engaged a lawyer to write a 
report (Smith 1990) on the Government’s legal obligations related to Sami fisheries. This 
report established that the Norwegian government is obliged to consult the Sami Parlia- 
ment on proposals for changes in the regulation system and it recommended that the Sami 
Parliament should be consulted on issues of allocation of quotas in Sami areas. 

The Sami Parliament has been represented in the Regulatory Council” since 1992. 
The Ministry of Fisheries appointed a ‘Sami Fisheries Committee’ in 1993 to consider 
Sami fishery interests. The Committee acknowledged that Sami interests had lost ground 
as aresult of the introduction of quotas (Davis and Jentoft 2001). The Sami Rights Com- 
mittee!’ also brought Sami fjord fishing into a global discourse on the historical rights of 
indigenous peoples to natural resources in their areas. To date, the Ministry of Fisheries 
has been of the opinion that Sami interests can best be safeguarded by means of general 
regulatory measures. Since the 1990s, the Ministry of Fisheries has, to a certain extent, 
accepted that an ethnic dimension may exist in fisheries policy (Eythérsson and Mathi- 
sen 1998) even though the fisheries resources in coastal regions were not included in 
the new Finnmark Act.'* The Sami Parliament is now working with Finnmark County 


The Regulatory Council gives advice to the Ministry of Fisheries about the distribution of 
quota, after the total allowable catch (TAC) is decided in the Norwegian—Russian fisheries 
negotiations. 

The government appointed a committee, The Sami Rights Committee, to report on Sami 

rights, after the confrontation between the Sami and Norwegian government over the issue 

of the Alta power plant (see note 3). This committee worked for 17 years and made several 
reports. The main report is the Norwegian Government Report 1997a, others are i.e., Norwe- 

gian Government Report NOU 1997b, Norwegian Government Report NOU 1993. 

4 This Act’s aim is to regulate the management of the land and water in Finnmark County, 
which is the main Sami area and follow up on the Sami Rights Committee report. The Act 
was passed by Norwegian Parliament in the spring 2005, and established a new body, the 
‘Finnmark-property,’ which is the formal owner of the land and water in Finnmark. A board 
comprising three people elected from the Sami Parliament and three elected from the Finn- 
mark County Council govern the ‘Finnmark-property.’ 
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on a proposal for the regional management of the fisheries resources. Both the Ministry 
of Fisheries and the Norwegian Fishermen’s Association have so far rejected the idea of 
regionalization, arguing that fish is a national resource, which should be managed at the 
national level. It is too early to say if the new government will change this policy. There 
are great expectations of the new Minister of Fisheries Affairs as she is the first Sami 
Minister in a Norwegian government. 


The Development of Sami Fisheries Policy 


Norwegian fisheries policy is regularly debated in the Sami Parliament and fisheries pol- 
icy was on the agenda for Sami organizations even before the establishment of the Sami 
Parliament. A review of Sami Parliament resolutions between 1989 and 2003 indicates 
that social issues and community livelihood have provided the framework for the devel- 
opment of the Sami Parliament’s fisheries policy. To a large extent, the fisheries policy 
issues raised by the Sami Parliament have been initiated through proposals by Norwegian 
authorities, in the form of amendments of regulations, legislation, parliamentary white 
papers, etc. Nevertheless, the Sami Parliament has made use of opportunities to raise 
new initiatives, such as a ‘Sami Fisheries Zone’ even if the Ministry of Fisheries has not 
been supportive of the proposals. When the Norwegian government has implemented 
measures related to Sami fisheries, it has often come about as a result of proposals from 
the Sami Parliament. After the establishment of the Sami Parliament, many people in 
Sami areas were optimistic about increased opportunities to influence the government 
on fisheries and other economic issues. There is now more or less a national acceptance 
of the importance of fisheries for the Sami settlements, but this has not so far resulted in 
specific initiatives to protect small-scale fisheries in the Sami areas. These fisheries have 
become marginalized during the last several decades, despite the existence of the Sami 
Parliament (Andersen 2003). 

A clear trend is the increasingly legal nature of the Sami fisheries policy. In the 
presentation of issues from the Sami Parliament throughout the 1990s, there is greater 
emphasis placed on indigenous peoples’ rights to resources. During the last 20 years, 
indigenous peoples’ rights to natural resources (including fish), have been placed on the 
international agenda, and a worldwide recognition of these rights seems within reach. 

In September 2004, the Sami Parliament held a broad internal fisheries debate, based 
on a ‘white paper’ prepared by the Sami Parliament Council. This document gave an 
overall picture of fisheries policy and priorities for the industry and reviewed recent 
developments regarding the Sami Parliament’s fishery policy, including the fishery zone 
and regional management of fisheries resources. A chapter about women in fisheries was 
included and there were some proposals to strengthen the position of Sami women in 
fisheries. The Sami Parliament endorsed the document from the Council. 


The Rural Industry Model 


Fisheries policy is often formulated on the basis of two main approaches: sectoral inter- 
ests and societal interests, which may appear to be in conflict. Sectoral interests place 
greatest emphasis on what is best for the fishing fleet, the companies, export and profit- 
ability, while societal interests primarily address the effects on communities and employ- 
ment. This may be further refined as two principal models: A ‘rural industry’ model, 
which is based on a decentralized structure of small units with regard to vessels and 
production, and an ‘industrialized model’ in which the emphasis is on large trawlers, large 
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processing plants, and financially efficient operations. Norwegian fisheries policy has, in 
general, been developed as a compromise between these two models (Hersoug 2000). 
However, the current Norwegian fisheries policy and the ongoing structural program have 
contributed to a further marginalization of the small-scale fisheries. The Sami Parliament 
has based its philosophy for fisheries policy on a ‘rural industry’ model, and gives prior- 
ity to small-scale fishing and the mixed economy. In the Sami Parliament’s work in the 
Regulatory Council, the desire to maintain viable coastal communities and small-scale 
fishing has been an important objective. 


Women’s Formal Position 


The representation of women in the Sami Parliament had been, until the election in 2005, 
low and declining even further. In the first term of the Sami Parliament (1989-1993), 
33% of the elected members were women. Since then, the number of women has fallen 
steadily'® and in the period 2001-2005, only 7 out of the 39 representatives (18%) are 
female. This trend changed in 2005, after a major mobilization for new members. More 
than half of the members in the current Parliament (2005-2009) are female (22 of the 43 
representatives) and the new President in the Sami Parliament is the first female President. 
The Sami Parliament Council has had a more equal distribution of the sexes. At times, 
women have held central positions, which have involved responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the Sami Parliament’s fisheries policy. From 1997 to 2001, a female member of 
the Sami Parliament Council was responsible for the development of the fisheries policy. 
The first two representatives of the Sami Parliament in the Regulatory Council were 
women. It has often been women who have put issues of equality and gender roles on 
the agenda. It is therefore relevant to ‘count heads.’ At the same time, female representa- 
tion does not provide a guarantee that issues regarding equality and gender roles will be 
addressed. It is also relevant to ask whether women’s responsibility for implementing 
gender equality in fisheries policy should be greater than that of the male representatives. 


Absence of Gender Perspectives 

When the Sami Parliament was founded, gender equality and women’s rights had been on 
the Norwegian political agenda for two decades. One would have expected this to provide 
a good starting point for the integration of such matters of the Sami Parliament from the 
start, but there is little or no evidence of this in the fisheries policy issues handled by the 
Sami Parliament. Equality in Sami society pertains to ethnic and cultural rather than gen- 
der equality. Ethnic equality has to do with the dominant culture and its relations to the 
Sami. From the Sami point of view, this debate has taken the form of a critical discourse 
vis-d-vis the Norwegian authorities. A gender equality discourse would focus on internal 
Sami relations, and direct the attention to gender and power in the Sami society. Those 
two perspectives do not need to be concurrent (Josefsen 2004). 

The renewal of the Program of Action for Sami Coastal and Fjord Areas 1997-2001 
was the first Sami Parliament document related to fisheries in which women were actu- 
ally mentioned. This document states that the principal focus should be on women, but 
despite this, women are only sporadically mentioned in the sections where fisheries are 


15 From 1993 to 1997, there were 12 female members and from 1997 to 2001, there were 10 
(Hetta 2002). 
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discussed—in connection with fish processing and a specified initiative for recruiting 
women and young people to the fisheries. Gender equality and women’s issues are also 
omitted from policy documents dealing with commercial fishing. Women are addressed 
in the sections on strategies for agriculture and mixed farming and fishing. In documents 
from recent years, a change is detectable. There are a few examples of women being 
mentioned in connection to demographic issues, where the usual approach is how to 
recruit women to Sami communities. In the Sami Parliament’s Fisheries Policy, gender 
equality and women’s perspectives are minimized, even if it is a topic in the recent ‘White 
Paper’on Fisheries Policy. However, in decisions regarding fisheries issues, there are, in 
practice, few traces of women’s issues or gender equality in general. 

When fisheries issues have been handled in the Sami Parliament (both in the Plenary 
Session and in the Council), it has generally been men who have made the proposals, 
even if women have held important positions. Women have been empowered to take 
action in connection with the Sami Parliament’s fisheries policy, but it appears that they 
have only had limited influence. In Sami politics, women have often promoted gender 
equality, but this has not been the case regarding the Sami Parliament’s fisheries policy. 
As demonstrated earlier in this chapter, support from the Sami Development Fund was 
fundamental for women in the fisheries. This is interesting since women and gendered 
perspectives have received little attention in the Sami Parliament’s fisheries policy docu- 
ments. 

A review of the significant documents dealing with the gender equality policy,"* indi- 
cate that primary industries and the mixed economy are only addressed generally. The 
gender-segregated labour market is described in terms of men’s domination in the pri- 
mary industries while women are more involved in the public sector. Attention is drawn 
to the fact that jobs in the primary industries in which men are clearly in the majority have 
higher status than secure and well-paid jobs in the public sector in which most employees 
are women. References to fisheries are absent in these gender equality policy documents, 
as references to gender or women are absent from the fisheries policy documents. 

It is important to consider the institutional power of the Sami Parliament when exam- 
ining how (and if) it incorporates gender equality and women’s interests into its fisheries 
policy. It is evident that the potential of the Sami Parliament to address change in this 
area has not been realized. According to Josefsen (2004), the Sami Parliament does not 
challenge the gendered structures and processes within its own organization. The gender 
equality policy has only received sporadic attention by the Sami Parliament and this 
policy is not well linked to the political issues which are understood as important in Sami 
policy. The fisheries policy is an example of this. 

Admittedly, it should be stressed that the Norwegian fisheries policy is not well- 
oriented toward gender equality either, so the Sami Parliament is not exceptional here. It 
would appear that the Norwegian authorities have integrated more gender equality issues 
into reindeer husbandry and agricultural policies than into fisheries policy. In the process 
of creating a platform for itself in Norwegian fisheries policy the Sami Parliament could 
have been further marginalized if it had taken upon itself the task of promoting the indig- 
enous people’s dimension as well as the gender equality interests. However, even inter- 
nally, the Sami Parliament has not placed particular emphasis on the question of women 


16 The Plan of Action for Gender Equality and the Annual Gender Equality Policy Report to the 
Sami Parliament in 2001, 2002 and 2004. 
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in fisheries. It appears to be difficult to incorporate the two equality-perspectives, gender 
and ethnic, simultaneously. In the current fisheries discourse in the Sami Parliament, gen- 
der equality is clearly subordinate to cultural or ethnic equality. 


Influence through the International Ethno-political Debate 


Fisheries policy, with an emphasis on fjord fishing, has become an integral part of the 
ethno-political debate (Eythérsson and Mathisen 1998) which has undergone signifi- 
cant changes during the relative short lifetime of the Sami Parliament. As indicated ear- 
lier, gender equality has been largely absent from the ethno-political fisheries debate. 
At the national level, official documents in one way reflect the international debate on 
indigenous peoples in which people’s right to resources are a critical element (i.e., ILO 
169, Agenda 21 and Convention on Biological Diversity). This ethno-political fisheries 
debate has perhaps been most vigorously conducted in academic circles rather than at 
the national policy level. The Sami Parliament has introduced the indigenous perspective 
in the national fisheries policy, but without a clear breakthrough on the level of policy. 
This is evident from the fact that fishing resources were not included in the new Finn- 
mark Act.” These international and academic debates can be an important prerequisite 
for eventually achieving political support for domestic policy. However, there is also 
the potential risk that the debate will be confined to the academic sphere and therefore, 
may have little effect on policy development. In the field of fisheries, there is a question: 
has the Sami Parliament been more successful in influencing international arenas in the 
United Nations system and other intemmational discourses on indigenous people’s rights to 
natural resources than in influencing Norwegian fisheries authorities? 

It is interesting to note, despite the fact that gender equality and ethnic equality have 
marginalization in common; these two principles are not connected in the ethno-political 
debate in the Sami Parliament, in the community or in academia. Academics who argue 
for expanding the fisheries policy to include women" assert the rights of other marginal- 
ized groups such as the Sami to follow a traditional way of life. To date, gender equality 
and fisheries are not debated together in the Sami Parliament and there has been little 
connection made at the official or local levels between the ethno-political fisheries debate 
and the gender equality fisheries debate. 


Conclusion 


There are some women in the Sami areas of northern Norway who enter the male domain 
of the fishing boat. Although these women do men’s traditional work, it is often done 
side-by-side with their husband. The main challenges these fisherwomen face are com- 
mon to all small-scale fishermen—the access to fish (quota) and the necessary infra- 
structure for delivering the fish and are thus not specific to gender or ethnicity. Due in 
part to the modest number of submitted funding applications from women, only a small 
proportion (approximately 10%) of the support from the Sami Development Fund (SDF) 
to fisheries-related projects has been allocated to women. These women all live in remote 


7 See note 16. 
8 For example, Siri Gerrard (1983, 1994) and Eva Munk-Madsen (1996, 1998). 
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Sami areas with few employment options. The financial support from the Sami Parlia- 
ment makes it easier to create their own work and settle in Sami communities. 

The fishing industry and the fisheries policy have traditionally been, and still are 
male-dominated. The concept of gender equality has been lacking in the Sami Parlia- 
ment’s work on developing its fisheries policy. The Sami Parliament has advocated a 
‘rural industry’ model, based on small-scale-business and a mixed economy. Yet, the 
model has been developed according to a traditional, male-dominated perspective. Only 
in recent years, following the significant migration of women out of the region, has the 
Sami Parliament pointed out the importance of also making local communities attractive 
for women. As yet, little is being done to achieve this. If the Sami Parliament is to make 
progress in the integration of gender equality in its fisheries policy, clear political guide- 
lines, administrative monitoring and a willingness to take action to bring about change 
are necessary. Maybe the new Sami Parliament, with a majority of women, and a female 
President will bring this progress. 

There are many parallel arguments between those who have attempted to expand the 
fisheries policy to include women and those used by the Sami Parliament to stress equal- 
ity for indigenous peoples in the national fisheries policy. An expansion of the fisheries 
policy, directed towards women will also include those who conduct mixed economy 
enterprises and those who fish part-time. Further co-operation from the Sami Parliament 
will support these endeavours. It is significant that no clear connections have existed 
between the ethno-political fisheries debate and the more female-oriented fisheries debate. 
The work of the Sami Parliament has concentrated more on ensuring that the indigenous 
peoples’ dimension is integrated into Norwegian fisheries policy than on getting gender 
equality issues integrated into its fisheries policy. 
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C HAPTER TWELVE 


Gender, Human Security and 
Northern Fisheries‘ 


Gunhild Hoogensen 


“In no society are women secure or treated equally to men. Personal insecurity shad- 
ows them from cradle to grave...And from childhood through adulthood they are abused 
because of their gender” (UNDP 1994:1). 


Abstract: This chapter provides a preliminary exploration of the relevance of the human 
security concept to gender and fisheries. The chapter is divided into two parts, the first 
addressing the concept of security itself and the ways in which the notion of security has 
and can be broadened to accommodate non-military approaches to security. It is argued 
that a relational approach to security is important, and this relational approach is derived 
primarily from gender literature. A relational approach to security makes visible relations 
between dominant and non-dominant peoples, groups, communities within larger enti- 
ties such as states, regions, or the international community. The second part of the paper 
discusses the relational securities of women and men in the fisheries, including increasing 
vulnerabilities to economic and identity insecurities, and vulnerabilities to recent trends 
in fisheries development such as towards crustacean stocks, and the processing of crab. 


Introduction 


This chapter discusses the merits of approaching gender and fisheries communities from 
a security-based perspective, particularly using the concept of human security. The ratio- 
nale behind ‘securitizing’ gender and the fisheries is to contribute to efforts to highlight 


' Tn the context of this chapter, the use of the word ‘northern’ is used to connote the global 
North, that is the largely Western, post-industrialized, wealthy countries consisting of North 
America and Europe. This is, generally speaking, as opposed to the ‘global South,’ referring 
to less-wealthy (if not poverty-stricken) countries experiencing various stages of industrial- 
ization. Of course, there are always exceptions to such broad categories, not least Australia 
and New Zealand which are located in the ‘south’ but have economies and life-styles consis- 
tent with that of the ‘north.’ This chapter makes use of these broad categories, not with the 
intent of reifying them, but for building bridges across these constructed divides. 
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the dynamics, both challenges and successes, of fisheries from a gender perspective. It 
is also to contribute to the internationalization or ‘globalization’ of this dynamic—high- 
lighting shared experiences in the fisheries for women around the world, recognizing 
the specificity of context, but noting shared perspectives and experiences across global 
spaces, from the global South or North. Not only could the subject of gender and fisher- 
ies benefit from a security analysis, looking at the situation in a different light as well as 
present the situation to a different policy community (that of human security), but the 
concept of security, particularly human security, can likewise benefit in its own develop- 
ment, as increased knowledge of gender and fisheries can illuminate new ways in which 
the concept of security can be informed as well as understood. 

The purpose of using a security approach to examining and evaluating the dynamics 
of coastal community life (with a particular focus on fishery lives in these communities) 
is to connect these dynamics with a larger global picture of human well-being. My inten- 
tion in this chapter is to suggest ways in which to make use of the tool of human security 
in the context of gender and the fisheries. I do not profess an expertise in the field of 
fisheries itself, but as human security can be informed and understood through gender, 
indigenous, and political economy approaches, I would like to explore its relevance with 
regard to a thus far under-considered issue. As well, human security is a tool that has 
policy impacts and implications; as such, there might be policy and political advantages 
toward exploring the dynamics of gender and the fisheries in the human security context. 

I wish to therefore present two possible and complementary research agendas: 
1) demonstrate that a broadened notion of security, such as human security, can make 
visible insecurities as well as capabilities in a gender analysis of Northern (global North) 
fisheries; and, 2) that this analysis can serve as a bridge to Southern (global South) fisher- 
ies communities, demonstrating shared interests, securities and goals instead of polariz- 
ing differences between the global South and North. I will first discuss notions of security 
and how a gender perspective opens up the concept of human security. This will largely 
be a theoretical presentation and as such does not directly address the case of gender and 
fisheries at first. However, the second half of the paper examines the theory in relation 
to the fisheries context, first presenting a discussion of the Canadian fisheries, and then 
exploring how this example can be made to highlight human security issues in the context 
of Northern fisheries in general. 


What is Human Security? 


Traditionally, security is the sole purview of the state, guided by an anarchic international 
system and balance of power, and largely military in character (Kahler 1997; Buzan et 
al. 1998). Mainstream or dominant security definitions are very exclusive, isolating the 
notion of security as a matter of ‘high politics’ (Robertson 1997), including as little as 
possible except obvious threats to territory or the integrity/survival of the state; in other 
words, national security. The parameters of security are constructed on the basis of élite 
interests, and it is in the name of national security that the military are employed. Preserv- 
ing the state and maintaining a focus on the military caters to ensuring and maintaining 
security for those interests that are most secure in the first place, largely, the state appa- 
ratus and élites within. As much as this approach to security has validity for the state, it 
clearly does not articulate all the dynamics of security, nor expresses all the interests and 
values of diverse security actors outside of the state. Nevertheless, its preeminence has 
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remained due to a certain logic connected to the definition—the state itself is expected to 
provide security to ‘the people,’ to individuals.* 

‘Human security’ was popularized in the 1994 United Nations Human Development 
Report, expanding the notion of security to include dimensions of food, health, commu- 
nity, environment, economy and personal and political security with the intention to, in 
part, address some of the glaring weaknesses of security theory and practice, not least the 
problem that often the state was not always capable of providing security to individuals 
and communities. Human security focuses on the individual as its referent. In the UNDP 
Report, human security is defined as “freedom from fear, freedom from want,” and con- 
sists of four essential characteristics: universal, interdependent, easier to ensure through 
early prevention, and people-centred (UNDP 1994). No agreement exists about the defi- 
nition of human security, and positions range from the Canadian Department of Foreign 
Affairs view of ‘freedom from fear’ that is considered prior to development (McRae and 
Hubert 2001), to human security applied to migration using the definition parameters of 
the UNDP Report going beyond the Canadian application (Poku et al. 2000), or those like 
Caroline Thomas who argues for a convergence of the development and security agendas 
(Thomas 2001). 

The notion of security has developed in terms of levels (the international system, 
the state, the society or non-state collectivity, and the individual) and sectors (economic, 
military, political, and societal, etc.). The widening of the security concept pertains to 
both. Security can therefore initially be thought of as a grid, with the levels revealing 
themselves vertically and sectors crossing the levels laterally. The permutations and com- 
binations of securities are extensive even when we restrict ourselves to only a few levels 
or sectors, and the nature of security is clearly dynamic and in flux. Given the different 
levels and sectors and the fact that security can therefore become overwhelming, choices 
and priorities of securities need to be made. As such, the concept of security is not neutral 
but a political concept that is subject to struggles of power. The relations of power behind 
the dominant security discourses and actors are the focus of gender security analyses, and 
by recognizing and responding to the articulations of security by the unheard, marginal- 
ized or non-dominant voices coming from a variety of regions around the world, we can 
begin to establish human security connections between the global South and North. 


Dominant Security Discourses Perpetuate the ‘Us—Them’ Polarization 


Dominant human security definitions contribute to an ‘us—them’ polarization or the secure 
versus the victim. It not only categorizes people and regions but also does not recognize 
the enabling features of security—how do people cope and adjust to vulnerabilities and 
establish their own security? It is assumed that fear and want does not play a role in, for 
example, the average Canadian or North American’s life and even if it did, it is assumed 
that the state is well situated to address these fears. A critical and gender-informed defini- 
tion of human security allows for a greater recognition of security/insecurity origins and 
solutions, and does not exclude ‘democratic, secure’ states from the formula. Insecurity 
originates ‘inside’ North America as much as from the ‘outside.’ Human security issues 


The role of the state in becoming a, if not the, sole provider of security is reflected in the 
influential works of Thomas Hobbes and the mythical agreement between individual and 
sovereign, whereby the individual relinquishes his/her sovereignty in return for security from 
the ruler of the state, who holds the monopoly of force. 
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such as economic insecurity, political and social isolation, the sex trade, the proliferation 
of disease, the arms trade and poverty and famine occur within the global North as well 
as the global South (albeit to differing degrees and within differing contexts), as well as 
between the North and South. Economic insecurity, political and social isolation and the 
degradation if not the elimination of identities are relevant in the case of fisheries (see 
discussion further in chapter), but continue to be ignored from the Canadian human secu- 
rity agenda. For example, in Canada, insecurity is perceived as originating from outside 
Canada, not the other way around (Axworthy 2001; Werthes/Harig 2007). According to 
the Canadian government, human security is not an issue inside Canada because insecu- 
rity on the individual level is assumed to be addressed by and through the state apparatus; 
thus ‘human security’ is only relevant to foreign policy, identifying when ‘the other’ 
experiences in/security. State-centric security definitions are assumed to be appropriate 
and functional in democratic settings because it is assumed that ‘the people’ can dictate 
their needs/securities to government and that these will be/are executed at the people’s 
behest. Of course, this only addresses the fear or negative side of security. What about the 
positive side including ways of creating security for ourselves? There is minimal knowl- 
edge-gathering about what people do for themselves and each other to establish their own 
security outside of state mechanisms, at least within the human security context. It must 
be acknowledged that people are not perpetually helpless without the state. The field of 
human security could learn from, as well as make visible, the capabilities and enabling 
strategies employed, thereby providing more about what it means to be secure, as well as 
finding complementary approaches to these strategies. I think gender analysis provides 
us with some of the tools for uncovering both vulnerabilities and adaptations or enabling 
strategies from those most affected, from those who are ‘below.’ 


What Does Gender Mean to Security? 


There is a difference between ‘applying’ the human security agenda so that it suits the 
needs of women, and understanding human security through a gender perspective. To 
accomplish the latter means that we must include the views, experiences and perspec- 
tives of women, but it does not exclude men either. Instead, it informs the theory about 
structural relations that go largely unrecognized and render invisible relations of domi- 
nance and non-dominance. Like gender, security is a relational concept (McSweeney 
1999; Bigo 2001; Hoogensen and Rottem 2004). It is in relation to ‘the other’ that we 
can determine what and how securities and insecurities exist. Such an evaluation is also 
rooted in context—the context determines the discourse, content and practices of secu- 
rity (McDonald 2002). Gender research makes visible the discriminatory and unequal 
relationships between the sexes, and has focused primarily on women as the subordinate 
subject in gender relationships. As such, gender research is usually best known through 
the development of feminist theories. The recognition of power relationships between 
dominant and non-dominant groups plays a central role. Although these power relations 
are based in gender, they speak to relations of dominance and non-dominance with regard 
to all relationships of identity. Identity assumes that insecurities and securities from the 
position of the ‘individual’ are dependent upon and related to such identities constructed 
on the basis of sex, race, class, or ethnicity thereby affecting the individual’s perception 
and reception of security. 

Using a gender perspective means that articulations of security can be identified 
through relations of dominance and non-dominance in a variety of contexts, and these 
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articulations will necessarily differ according to context. A gender perspective which rec- 
ognizes the dominant/non-dominant relationships as well as context dependence inherent 
to the creation of securities exposes securities and insecurities from large-scale, ‘tradi- 
tional’ conflicts to those ‘behind the closed doors’ of the private sphere including domes- 
tic and sexual violences. It allows for the articulations of security and insecurity from the 
relational and power positions of men and women, from East Timor to the Arctic. These 
securities and insecurities do not always necessitate a response from state-based security 
mechanisms or departments of foreign affairs, but that does not de-legitimate their claims 
to being issues of security. 


Gender and Security 


A gender approach has the ability to transcend and integrate many of the levels and sec- 
tors of security that scholars have otherwise chosen to analyze separately, as well as 
make visible enabling strategies and capabilities. Instead of playing into the dominant 
approaches to security studies that focus on a very small portion of the security grid and 
from the top down, gender analysis often takes its starting point from the bottom up, 
demonstrating the relevance of the individual and community to broader institutions such 
as the state, international organizations, and world orders. Gender analysis acknowledges 
that the personal is political, and therefore, even the individual’s experience is relevant. 
At the same time, it is recognized that individuals are part of communities and states, and 
that gender is a significant feature of individual identity in relation to others (community) 
and the state itself, and is, therefore, a part of societal and state security (Hoogensen and 
Rottem 2004). The social constructions of gender come into play in the analysis, as well 
as the ways in which humans have constructed their societies on the basis of gender roles, 
i.e., who has the ‘right’ to play which roles in society, and how people are supposed to 
relate to one another. Gender analysis is social, as it relies on the construction of relation- 
ships in society as the point of analysis. Globalized gender analysis has demonstrated 
not only the dominance of male or patriarchally-based societies, but culturally dominant 
societies and states, where the gendered demands (for example, American militarism) 
of one society are imposed upon other, less dominant societies. As such, gender analy- 
sis integrates the individual, national and global levels through acknowledgement of the 
social and relational interactions between peoples and constructions of societies. 

Gender analysis, particularly from the many variations of feminisms (Western, non- 
Western, indigenous, etc.) that have permeated gender discourses, have much to offer 
in this respect and contribute to the identification of security needs from the margins, 
be they states, communities or individuals. It is often women who find themselves at 
the forefront of security challenges, but also women who find themselves marginalized 
when attempting to arrive at solutions for these same challenges (Karamé 2001). Femi- 
nist approaches to security generally embrace a global and multidimensional concept 
that includes ecological, political, economic and social facets in addition to the usually 
assumed military component. International relations and security in particular, has sus- 
tained and maintained a militarized, élite actor focus. “An IR lens focused exclusively 
on élite interstate actors and narrow definitions of security keeps us from seeing many 
other important realities” (Peterson and Runyan 1999:51). Often the dichotomy between 
the narrow conception of security and a broader conception can be illustrated by the dif- 
ferences between militarization and structural violence; the former focused on military 
defence and the removal of a physical, often institutional threat such as war or large scale 
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violent conflict, and the latter representing reduced life expectancy as a consequence of 
oppressive political and economic structures that especially affects the lives of women 
and other subordinated groups (Peterson and Runyan 1999). 

Christine Sylvester suggests that security can only be understood as complex, ema- 
nating from multiple nuanced ‘standpoints’ that generally go unacknowledged (if not 
purposefully ignored) by mainstream security approaches (Sylvester 1994). 


To work with this elusiveness requires a recognition that [security] is intensified 
in the late or postmodern era by the number and types of insecuring actions that 
rivet our attention. This is a time of simultaneous struggles, of storms with many 
centers unfolding on many fronts at once. Some simultaneous struggles are 
relatively easy to see, as in South Africa, where efforts to homestead the acrid 
terrain of apartheid move in cross-cutting directions; there are similar struggles, 
it seems, in Peru, erstwhile Yugoslavia, Liberia, Canada, Angola. Other types of 
struggles are more difficult to follow, as in the see-sawing efforts to ‘secure’ the 
intermational environment or to secure reproductive rights or religious identities 
(Sylvester 1994:183). 


Security is therefore context-dependent and logically changes according to context rather 
than being a one-dimensional concept applied to all contexts. The problem of isolating 
one dimension of security is further illustrated in the divide and discourses of non-West- 
em feminisms, highlighting the ‘us-them’ polarization inherent within Western think- 
ing overall, and Western feminisms themselves. Western feminisms may aptly identify 
the lack of acknowledgement of diverse insecurities by the traditional security frame- 
work, but non-Western feminisms wage similar arguments against Western feminisms 
themselves: “Western feminist scholarship cannot avoid the challenge of situating itself 
and examining its role in ... a global economic and political framework” (Witt 1999:17). 
Gayatri Spivak (1999) writes that indigenous and non-Western feminisms increasingly 
become marginalized within mainstream feminism. Thus, gender analysis, from both the 
global North and South, highlights features of the security dynamic which have been 
isolated, ignored, and made invisible because the realities of gender and ‘other’ have not 
been acknowledged. Some gendered indigenous approaches give voice to the personal, 
economic, environmental community, and physical security that are intertwined. Joyce 
Green and Cora Voyageur (1999) demonstrate the dynamics of the non-dominant and 
insecure position of indigenous women in the Canadian context, noting the multiple inse- 
curities such as poverty, hunger, social and identity marginalization, political isolation 
and domestic and societal violence faced by many aboriginal Canadian women. This is 
not the picture of Canada that dominates the human security literature, but an invisible 
and unwanted view that, due to the marginalization of aboriginal women, is all too easy 
to ignore. 

The recognition of human security in non-military contexts, such as in domestic 
violence, or in social, political and economic contexts such as fisheries, is a subject of 
interest for the Global Environmental Change and Human Security (GECHS) project, 
and is additionally relevant here (GECHS 2005). Power relations of dominance and non- 
dominance can be recognized through vulnerability assessments, which measure not only 
the impact of climate and environmental change upon communities, but assess a vari- 
ety of stress factors upon different groups within given communities, noting that some 
groups are more vulnerable to climate and environmental change than are others (Vogel 
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and O’Brien 2004). The relationship between social and ecosystems are complex and 
affect people and their contexts in different ways. As Vogel and O’Brien state: “within 
any society, wealthy or poor, some members are likely to be more vulnerable that others” 
(Vogel and O’Brien 2004:2). The ability to respond to change by both the ecosystem and 
the social group is assessed, which differs from an ‘impact’ assessment which addresses 
the impact, but not the ability to respond or cope with, the stress in question, hence the 
vulnerability (Vogel and O’Brien 2004). Unequal distribution of coping mechanisms and 
adaptability makes different groups more or less vulnerable to the effects of environ- 
mental or climate change. Both the recognition of the power dynamics between domi- 
nant and non-dominant groups, and the variability of vulnerability to (human-induced) 
environmental and climate change are relevant to a human security analysis of fisheries. 


Human Security and the North-South Issue 


The implementation of the human security agenda, adopted by many Northern countries 
as a ‘new’ way of providing assistance to Southern countries, was intended to eradicate 
both the traditional and obsolete notion of security, and the problems associated with 
it, such as continuing poverty and human strife.* However, a common critique of the 
human security agenda is its perpetuation of the superior-subordinate/dominance-non- 
dominance relationship such that the concept entrenches linear and élitist thinking with 
regard to security. Thus far, the general assumption has been that the North has eradicated 
its own human security issues, and is well placed to assist the South in eradicating the 
same. The result becomes an imbalance in perceptions and explanations of what occurs 
within and across regions. Assuming that human security has no application in the global 
North serves to disguise and prevent shared human security concerns and experiences. 
Instead of broadly brushing one area of the world as ‘secure’ and another as ‘insecure,’ we 
can look at securities of non-dominance. Relations of dominance/non-dominance exist in 
all parts of the world, albeit distributed in different ways. Here, our discussion turns to the 
fisheries, which provides such an example of different contexts and shared experiences. 
In the global North where it is broadly understood that the entire area is ‘secure,’ a secu- 
rities approach recognizing a dominance/non-dominance relationship would recognize 
non-dominant insecurities otherwise invisible to the dominant discourse, such as those 
experienced by women and men in the fisheries. This approach allows for learning about 
security through the strategies of people in fisheries communities. What this means is that 
we need to learn about the fisheries context. Not only from ‘above,’ where governments 
decide and regulate fishing activity, or where and how firms distribute fish processing 
plants and the workers within them, but also from ‘below,’ from the people who are 
located and relocated, employed and unemployed, exposed to new vulnerabilities and 
adapting new strategies to meet and overcome these vulnerabilities. 


3 See, for example, the Human Security Program implemented by the Canadian government 
since the late 1990s (DFAIT 2005). This particular program focuses primarily on the protec- 
tion of civilians from violent conflict (freedom from fear) and does not address issues of 
‘freedom from want.’ The program is directed towards countries of the global South. 
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Common Local Fisheries Experiences Through Trade-From-Above 
(International Trade Agreements) 


One example of the many concerns expressed around fisheries relates to the impact 
trade agreements have on the efficacy and benefit of these agreements to developing 
countries, as the potential impacts more greatly stress a developing economy than one 
considered ‘developed.’ According to a 2003 report published by the International Food 
Policy Research Institute and World Fish Center, there are already many studies that 
focus on the ways in which policies for poverty reduction, economic growth, and envi- 
ronmental sustainability and security are affected by the changes in the fisheries sector 
in developing countries (Delgado et al. 2003). However, impacts can also be noted in 
the economic, environmental and social development of developed nations, especially 
those that have underdeveloped or over-exploited natural resource industries. The impact 
of changes in the fisheries sector in developed countries additionally affects developing 
nations when, for example, fishers from the global North seek out employment off the 
shores of the global South. In a climate where increasing and justifiable fears surround the 
inefficient and unsustainable fishery management practices of virtually all states, the rela- 
tionship between environmental security in the form of conservation and sustainability, 
and economic and community security, have profound relevance for current international 
fishery strategies. More significantly, at least from a human security perspective, these 
agreements impact greatly the experiences of those ‘on the ground’—the people who are 
dependent upon fisheries as a source of income but also as an identity and way of life. I 
would argue that a number of their experiences and concerns are shared across borders 
and regions and that these experiences should not only receive attention from the human 
security debate, but should also teach us about the ways in which in/securities manifest 
themselves within different contexts. 


Trade, the fisheries, and the people ‘on the ground’ 


Continued demand, previously by developed countries but now outpaced by that of 
developing countries, spurs on the depletion of stocks already threatened, and prevents 
renewal for those stocks decimated by improper fishing practices, improper nets, exces- 
sive by-catch, IUU (illegal, unreported and unregulated) fishing, habitat loss, pollution 
and climate change. Fish is money, and thus, it will be harvested, even under the most 
stressful of circumstances (such as depleting stocks). 

Many have already argued that there exists a link and/or an inverse relationship 
between trade (here seen as a function of economic security), and the environment and 
this is seen in the case of the fisheries (Munn 1999; Hackett 2001; Delgado et al. 2003; 
Leal 2004). According to the World Wildlife Fund (WWE), as a result of accelerated tariff 
reduction, in part instituted by APEC leaders in November 1997, fish and fish product 
exports have increased between 12 and 14 percent (WWF 2005). The establishment of the 
200 mile exclusive economic zones has been in part blamed for the decline in food fish 
production in developed countries, along with overfishing and declining stocks (Delgado 
et al. 2003). Economic policy often takes the approach of short term solutions to save 
jobs, but these have been implemented at the expense of the long-term sustainability of 
ecosystems, and eventually at the expense of the long-term sustainability of jobs depen- 
dent upon those ecosystems (Lino Grima 1999). Delgado et al. (2003) list some of the 
impacts the fisheries have had on the environment. Overexploitation due to advanced 
technology, inflexibility in labour and assets, over-capacity, and ecological destruction 
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are cited as key features of the fish trade that wreak havoc on the development of fish 
stocks (Delgado et al. 2003). Bycatch, or the non-target species that are caught amongst 
the targeted fish, are often discarded for ‘economic or regulatory reasons’ (Delgado et al. 
2003). Regulating fisheries on purely economic grounds is found to be grossly insuffi- 
cient and will result in a collapsed industry if there is no concurrent public or community 
responsibility and management (Lino Grima 1999). For those countries dependent on 
natural resources, and hence the environment, it is a monumental task to stimulate and 
drive their economies while at the same time responding positively to environmental and 
conservationist agreements that could curtail, if not eliminate, excessive, abusive, and 
destructive exploitation of the environment. Eliciting the support of economic stakehold- 
ers is very difficult: “This requires the backing businesses, consumers, and other constitu- 
encies, which may not be easily secured” (Mastny and French 2002:1). This applies to 
fishing as it does to other natural resource sectors, and to Canada and other fish-exporting 
nations around the world. Evidence of the problems surrounding the trade/environment 
debate can be found, among other things, in the increase in environmental crime that 
abounds within these industries, such as UU fishing (see below). 

Canada has often dealt domestically and internationally with this problem, with 
mixed results. Canada’s ‘turbot wars’ experience with Spanish and Portuguese trawlers 
fishing near Canada’s EEZ is illustrative of the controversies and debates surrounding 
the perceptions and realities of [UU fishing (Mastny and French 2002). Although inter- 
national agreements such as the 1993 Compliance Agreement, the 1995 UN Agreement 
Relating to the Conservation and Management of Straddling Fish Stocks and Highly 
Migratory Fish Stocks and the 2001 agreement to combat “illicit activity including that 
by flag-of-convenience vessels” (Mastny and French 2002), as well as increased regional 
patrols by nations such as Canada, IUU fishing continues to be a significant source lead- 
ing to overfished and depleted stocks around the world. It is apparent that numerous trade 
agreements (if not all) allowing foreign vessels to fish in designated national waters have 
produced immediate financial gain through royalties, but have also threatened the long- 
term livelihood of local fisherpeople, depleted fish stocks, and contributed to the non- 
sustainability of the fishing industry (Mutume 2002). Trade agreements are encouraging 
greater exploitation of fish resources (Neis and Williams 1997), without adequate con- 
current public or community monitoring and management of the resource (Lino Grima 
1999). In other words, state and internationally-based economic securities, expressed 
through trade agreements, lead to human insecurities or insecurities experienced ‘below’ 
the state or international levels, such as threatened community identities (as indigenous 
peoples, fisherpeople, etc.), threatened economic and food securities, and political inse- 
curity demonstrated by the political isolation of these communities from the decision- 
making processes that determine their fate, or even threaten their survival (Duhaime et 
al. 2004). 


Relations Between Economic and Societal Impacts and Human Insecurities 


Varying ‘interests’ are inevitably pitted against one another as social, economic, and 
sometimes personal security are found to be at odds with environmental and health secu- 
rity. With the closure of, and moratorium on, the cod fishery in Atlantic Canada in 1993, 
fishing communities were devastated. What used to be the ‘largest and most productive 
cod fishery in the world’ became a wasteland, and “by 1995, Newfoundland fisheries 
employed about 10% of the labour they had during the late 1980s and generated only 20% 
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of previous export earnings. The Task Force on Incomes and Adjustment in the Atlantic 
Fishery observed that ‘the groundfish resource failure means a total or at least major eco- 
nomic collapse for hundreds of communities in Atlantic Canada’ (Hutchings and Myers 
1995:20). The impacts were not just economic, but political, social, cultural, gendered, 
ethnic, ethical and environmental. Initial reports from the United Nations Environment 
Programme (UNEP) are showing that under certain conditions, trade agreements and 
trade liberalization do not mix well with fisheries sustainability and the economic and 
social well-being of fishers (Ahmad 2002). 

Despite these reports, and from an economic point of view, the Canadian fisheries 
appear to be in good stead according to the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). In its Review of the Fisheries in OECD Countries reports, the 
OECD presents an economic and trade based analysis of the fisheries. I would argue that 
the strength behind initiating trade agreements, which expose local fisher communities 
to various social, economic and political vulnerabilities and insecurities, come from such 
narrow economic analyses as OECD reports. I wish to examine a number of the points the 
2001 OECD Review raised with relation to Canada, and offer an example of the tensions 
between economic and environmental and other human insecurities. 

The 2001 OECD Review illuminated a number of significant economic develop- 
ments in the Canadian fishing industry, including the move of the 1998 Asia Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (APEC) ‘fish and seafood trade liberalization initiative’ to the WTO 
to allow for broader participation, the Canadian ratification of the United Nations Fish 
Agreement (UNFA) in 1999, and the 1999 Supreme Court of Canada ruling in favour of 
supporting treaty rights, including the right to earn a ‘moderate livelihood’ from fish- 
ing, hunting and gathering to the Mi’kmaq, Maliseet, and Passamaquody First Nations 
(OECD 2001). 

The OECD Review noted the low volume of landings in the Canadian fishing indus- 
try in relation to historical levels, but increased crustacean landings and an improvement 
in aquaculture secured Canada a record overall volume in 1999 of 1.1 million tonnes, or 
CAD 1.9 billion in value (OECD 2001). Recognition was accorded to the efforts of the 
Canadian government to increase conservation through bilateral and multilateral fish- 
ing agreements such as the Pacific Salmon Treaty and the International Plan of Action 
(IPOA) adopted by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO), 
but Canada nonetheless appears to be encouraging these efforts from a deficit position. 
Historically low levels of Canada’s significant fish stocks such as cod and salmon make 
the conservation efforts appear too little too late, as the industry shifts its reliance onto 
currently thriving stocks such as crustaceans. 

Although Canada has managed to sustain, and even increase, its overall fish/seafood 
volumes (exports in 1998 were at their highest value thus far), this has been entirely 
dependent upon new sources of product, rather than from the traditional stocks that pre- 
viously defined the Canadian fisheries market. Cod stocks continue to be dangerously 
low, with Pacific salmon stocks (coho in particular) following close on the heels of the 
cod if not surpassing it with regard to high risk of extinction (OECD 2001). Overcapac- 
ity in the processing sector has equally placed undue pressure on the fish stocks, with 
the result that the government of Canada is presently pursuing initiatives to re-orient 
the focus of the processing sector, including value-added secondary processing, aquacul- 
ture, and ‘rationalization’ of the industry (OECD 2001). However, pressure to export fish 
products continues to mount, as Canada is the number one supplier of seafood to the US 
market: “The United States is the second largest importer of fish products in the world, 
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after Japan” (Anania 1994:518) and the European Union opened its tariff rate quotas on 
cooked and peeled shrimp from Canada, allowing greater export potential. 

What cannot be overemphasized in such a report as the OECD’s is the overall posi- 
tive spin it still places on developments within the Canadian fishing industry. Financially, 
Canadian fisheries are doing rather nicely, albeit on the basis of new stocks, such as crus- 
taceans. The acknowledgement of overfishing and depleted fish stocks is recognized but 
overshadowed by the numerical successes coming from other stocks (dollar amount). To 
the extent that the survival of fishing communities is recognized, it is only with regard to 
a very small number of indigenous groups, and only insofar as a ‘moderate livelihood’ is 
provided—these communities are not sharing in the multi-billion dollar industry praised 
in the report. This overall ‘success story’ (economically speaking, that is), does not take 
the local picture into account, and therefore ignores or undervalues the vulnerabilities to 
which people and communities are exposed. These would be the communities that were 
dependent upon those now depleted fish stocks, or those who are now working in the 
crustacean industry and who are exposed to yet new vulnerabilities (SafetyNet 2005). 
As well, the economic success story reduces the significance of overfishing as focus is 
turned towards new fish stocks that generate even more wealth than the ‘older’ stocks 
(OECD 2001). But the over-exploitation and depletion of a natural resource is the crux 
of the issue. As Bente Aasjord (2002:37) states: “Overfishing has to do with unsustain- 
able development. Overfishing is to take risks. Overfishing has to do with stealing others’ 
livelihoods. Overfishing is giving rights to some, and marginalizing others. Overfishing 
creates winners and losers.” 

Overfishing has the effect of driving fishing communities, already suffering signifi- 
cant economic insecurity, into great poverty. This is, however, only a part of the picture. 
Economic insecurity does not exist in isolation of other insecurities and vulnerabilities. 
Reduced economic power reduces access to food, education (particularly post-secondary 
education), and health care (Neis and Williams 1997). These insecurities need to be seen 
together and as relationships. An economic assessment such as that provided by the OECD 
does not make these relationships visible, demonstrating that economic assessments that 
in turn contribute to the development of trade agreements, are woefully inadequate, and 
actually a threat to communities that depend on natural resources for their livelihoods and 
identities. Local fishing communities are often family-based, labour intensive fisheries 
that have social and political as well as economic significance (Aasjord 2002; Duhaime 
et al. 2004). Economic slowdowns force many nations, developing ones in particular, 
to allow continued overfishing in their waters to generate some level of income for the 
nation. Solutions may lie in quotas and increased costs for foreign/international fishing 
fleets (Duhaime et al. 2004) but against the strength of subsidy reduction heralded at the 
Doha (2001) WTO talks, these recommendations could fall on deaf ears. 

Politically, fishers and fisher communities are isolated, “subject to external influ- 
ences that may even threaten its survival” (Duhaime et al. 2004:73). The depletion of 
fish stocks, the negotiation of trade agreements pertaining to these same stocks, and the 
regulations upon which fishers must rely are beyond the control of fishers and their fami- 
lies (Duhaime et al. 2004). As trade regimes further liberalize, the fishing communi- 
ties are further marginalized (Aasjord 2002). Individual fishing quotas, instituted as a 
measure toward better fisheries management, have the additional effect of concentrating 
economic dependence upon fewer and fewer owners and processors, raising fears about 
the privatization of the fisheries and reduced access by traditional fisher communities 
(Caulfield 2004). Women face even further marginalization in these processes as their 
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work in fisheries is largely unrecognized and invisible, and they are not represented on 
those few political bodies that fishers can participate in (as owners of production, as 
members of fishers associations and unions, or on international management bodies such 
as the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Organization or NAFO) (Aasjord 2002). 

An important social factor of security involves health—physical, mental and spiri- 
tual. Overall reduction in social services ensures that health security becomes an increas- 
ing concer. Access to adequate health care is a challenge for remote locations catering 
to the needs of Indigenous and non-Indigenous citizens based on predominantly natural 
resource industries (be they traditionally-oriented or otherwise). Advances in distance 
delivery systems such as telemedicine are extremely important to the health security of 
the Arctic region (Hild et al. 2004; Linstad forthcoming). Overfishing has the effect of 
reducing or eliminating fish from many diets, contributing to greater risks of cardiovascu- 
lar diseases as people in particularly developing countries no longer have access to essen- 
tial protective fats available in fish (Anania 1994). As such, environmental securities have 
significant impacts on women of the Arctic connected with economic securities (for those 
economically dependent upon the land) as well as with health and cultural securities, 
among others. Persistent organic pollutants have been linked to increases in breast cancer, 
impacts on reproductive health, and transfer to infants through breastmilk (Kafarowski 
2002). The health of the ecosystem is also integrally linked to the culture of many indig- 
enous peoples in the North, with much of the protection and promotion of this culture 
being conducted by women in the homeplace (Frink et al. 2002). Another prime example 
of a work-related health concern particularly relevant to the fisheries, and to women who 
dominate in the processing industry, is the increasing incidence of work-related asthma 
found in snow crab processing plants (WHSCC 2005). As noted previously, the crusta- 
cean fisheries are on the increase in some regions, providing a substantial amount of the 
fisheries revenue today. As such, increasing demand is and will continue to be placed 
on the harvesting and processing of this resource. Finally, one can look to identities and 
the ways in which traditional lifestyles are embedded into how people and communities 
define themselves and each other. One Northern health issue, not explicitly related to but 
neither completely divorced from lives in the fisheries, is the high rates of suicide par- 
ticularly amongst young men who do not see a future for themselves as contributors to 
their communities (Hild et al. 2004). The destruction of traditional and/or long-standing 
community, family, and individual identities by liberalization of fisheries and concurrent 
marginalization of fishers, need to be examined in light of health implications. Environ- 
mental exploitation without any sense of sustainability threatens Northern lifestyles and 
well-being by wreaking havoc on cultural, ethnic and national identities and security. 


Why human security and the fisheries? 


As the notion of security expands, recognizing a variety of sectors of security such as 
health, cultural, identity, community, economic, political, personal, food, and environ- 
mental securities, it is becoming increasingly apparent that gender plays a significant role 
in understanding the meanings of, as well as the challenges within, the concept and its 
operationalization. Gender roles and perspectives, whether oppressive, neutral, or liberat- 
ing in nature, infuse our understandings of what it means to be secure. 

As such, meanings of security to women and men in Northern fisheries become a part 
of the security dynamic. Gender views of security are additionally important as gender 
perspectives and experiences can also transcend some of the divisions we otherwise place 
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between each other through race, class, culture and ethnicity. As such, we can examine 
and respond to articulations of security from all women in the North, both indigenous and 
non-indigenous, as well as share and understand securities from other global contexts, 
such as the global South and the fisheries in these areas. Resources play a major role in 
the economy, settlement, history, and culture of fisheries communities, and therefore, 
constitute a focal point for diverse securities. Women are often relegated to processing 
industries, and more importantly are depended upon as a community and family support 
and resource (Neis and Williams 1997). With the fish stocks close to collapse or already 
collapsed, communities are in crisis and the burden often falls to women; families are 
moving out of the communities, birth rates are falling, communities are in poverty, and 
the lack of self-esteem and erosion of fisher identities amongst the men increase the ten- 
sions and stress borne by women (Neis and Williams 1997; Aasjord 2002). Economic 
security is relevant for women in general, but especially where, among the prominent 
resource extraction industries in the North such as oil, gas, and mining that offer some 
of the highest average earnings, the vast majority of employees are male. Higher rates of 
female employment occur within the care-giving, education and/or social services sec- 
tors. In many of the Northern regions, economic cutbacks by national governments have 
often had a negative impact on rural or remote locations, reducing the standard of living 
and quality of life in these areas through limited employment opportunities, low wage 
levels, and underdeveloped social services (Chamberlain 2002; Rumyantseva 2003; Win- 
berg 2002). Access to services and often a source of employment is therefore limited for 
these women. Work opportunities for women are becoming more and more important, 
however, they are often the ones families fall back upon to ensure the survival of the fam- 
ily; women try to subsidize if not replace a major decrease in the family income (Sloan 
and Kafarowski 2004); they support others in the family (fathers, sons) who have lost 
their livelihoods and in many respects their identities; they work to keep together local 
social institutions, and they try to retain family and community pride and dignity (Aasjord 
2002). 

There is also a direct relationship of dominance and non-dominance between both 
fishers in general and women in particular, and the directions trade has been taking 
through trade agreements. Barbara Neis and Susan Williams (1997) note that women 
have in fact been blamed for the lack of industrialization in the inshore fisheries, as well 
as for the increasing dependence upon fisheries-related employment. Women are consid- 
ered a significant impetus behind the increased use of employment insurance, which in 
turn supports and inflates the labour market (Neis and Williams 1997). What goes unrec- 
ognized by the OECD and other bodies which evaluate the efforts of individual countries 
to comply with acceptable trade practices is that: 1) The statistics on women fishers and 
processing workers are misleading as they have not adequately represented or understood 
women’s formal and informal roles in the fishing industry over time; 2) Fewer employ- 
ment opportunities and higher costs of living force many people to rely more heavily on 
the fisheries; and 3) Ever increasing costs include fishing costs raise greater incentives 
toward fisheries incomes within each household to offset these higher costs borne by 
these households (Neis and Williams 1997). 

Security, particularly throughout the twentieth century and the Cold War, has been 
dominated by the interests of the state. We were told that the concept ought only to be 
employed in situations demanding extraordinary measures against existential threats 
against the state (Walt 1991; Buzan et al. 1998). Security, however, is no longer just a 
matter for ‘high politics.’ Human security identifies a myriad of sectors of security that 
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demand attention in the interest of establishing human well-being. What can we learn 
from Northern and coastal communities, including the fisheries? By integrating a gender 
perspective into the concept of human security, thereby acknowledging the dynamics 
and relations between dominant and non-dominant, as well as interpreting human secu- 
rity from these relations of dominance and non-dominance in the Northern and fisher- 
ies contexts, securities can be understood as not mutually dependent categories espe- 
cially within a gender context. Insecurities such as sexual violence, domestic violence, 
economic deprivation, environmental degradation and political isolation are relevant to 
the relationships between Northern women and men and their environments, including 
within the fisheries. Women and men in coastal communities, regardless of North/South 
and assumptions of their ‘developedness,’ can share security experiences, learn from each 
other, and teach academics and policymakers about their meaning of security. 
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LIST OF ACRONYM S 


ACIA 
ADFG 
AKTEA 


APEC 
CARC 
CDN$ 
DFAIT 
DFO 
EEA 
EEZ 
EFTA 
EU 
FAO 
FIFS 
FJMC 
GECHS 
HACCP 
HTA 
HTC 
HTO 
ICFWS 
ICSF 
ILO 
IPOA 
ITK 
IUU 
NAFO 
NOK 
NWMB 
NWT 
OECD 
SDF 
SEK 
TAC 
TIAA 
UAF 
UN 
UNDP 
UNEP 
UNFA 
WHMIS 
WTO 
WWE 


Arctic Climate Impacts Assessment 

Alaska Department of Fish and Game 

p.v. European Network of Women in Fisheries and Aquaculture or 
Womens’ FishNet 

Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 

Canadian Arctic Resources Committee 

Canadian dollar 

Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade (Canada) 

Department of Fisheries and Oceans (Canada) 

European Economic Area 

Exclusive Economic Zone 

European Free Trade Association 

European Union 

Food and Agriculture Association (United Nations) 

Fiskeriverkets Férfattningsamling (Sweden) 

Fisheries Joint Management Committee (Inuvialuit, NWT, Canada) 

Global Environmental Change and Human Security 

Hazard Analysis and Critical Control Points 

Hunters’ and Trappers’ Association 

Hunters’ and Trappers’ Committee (NWT, Canada) 

Hunters’ and Trappers’ Organization (Nunavut, Canada) 

International Conference on Fisheries and their Supporters 

International Collective in Support of Fishworkers 

International Labour Organization 

International Plan of Action 

Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami (Canada) 

Illegal, Unreported, Unregulated 

North Atlantic Fisheries Organization 

Norwegian Kroner 

Nunavut Wildlife Management Board (Nunavut, Canada) 

Northwest Territories (Canada) 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 

Sami Development Fund (Finmark, Norway) 

Swedish Kroner 

Total Allowable Catch 

The Icelandic Aquaculture Association 

University of Alaska, Fairbanks 

United Nations 

United Nations Development Programme 

United Nations Environmental Programme 

United Nations Fisheries Agreement 

Workplace Hazardous Materials Information System 

World Trade Organizations 

World Wildlife Fund 
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